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PREFACE. 


This book was to have formed the second volume of 
Rgvedic India, but as the subject-matter dealt in it is mainly 
cultural, I have designated it as Rgvedic Culture, forming 
as it does a complete volume by itself. 

I have attempted in the First Chapter, with what success 
I do not know, to meet the objections raised against the 
acceptance of my theory regarding the original cradle of the 
Aryans in ancient Sapta-Sindlm (or the Punjab) by such 
distinguished European savants as Dr. Sten Konow of Christ- 
iana University and Prof. M. Winternitz of Prague Univer- 
sity. 

In the light of the opinions of some modern Geologists, 

I have consistently brought down the age of a different 
distribution of land and water (evidences of which are 
revealed in tlie Rgveda) and hence of llie real beginnings 
of Rgvedic culture itself, to about 20,000 or 25,000 B. C., a 
date which, following the method adopted by Prof. Flinders 
Petrie in calculating the earliest age of ancient Egyptian 
culture, can be reached back approximately by assigning 1500 
years to the duration of each of the ten different periods of 
Vedic culture, that I have pointed out in this book. 


From astronomical calculations, based on the position of 
certain stars mentioned in some of the Rgvedic mantras, the 
vast antiquity of the Rgveda and Rgvedic culture can also be 
inferred. Profs. Pischel and Geldner in their Vedische 
Studien Vl\, Parti) recognised the value and import- 

of such calculations. In India, the late Mr. B. . G. 
Tilak attempted to prove in his Orion the antiquity of some 
hymns of the Rgveda by a similar process. In his opinion, 
the Vr^akqpi hymn (Rv. x. 68) “ gives us not only a descrip- 
tion of the constellations of Orion and Canis (verses 4 and 


ance 
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5), but clearly and expressly defines the position of the 
Sun when he passed to the north of the Equator in old times 
(verse 22).” Mr. V. B. Ketkar of Poona, another Vedic 
scholar, has proved from a statement in the Taiftiriya Brah- 
mana (iii., 4, 1,5) that Brhaspati, or the planet Jupiter, was 
first discovered when confronting or nearly occulting the 
star Tisya about 4650 B. C. This veteran scholar also read a 
paper before the First Oriental Conference held at Poona in 
1917, “ wherein (he states) I have proved on Astronomical evi- 
dence and Pauranic account that the Rajputana and Gangetic 
Seas nearly separating the Jambu-dvipa from the Punjab and 
the Himalayas disappeared after 7500 B.C. by the upheaval, 
partly volcanic and partly seismic, of their beds.” The above 
extracts from his letter, addressed to the author soon after the 
publication of his book Rgvedic India^ go to prove and confirm 
the internal evidences in the Rgveda of a different distribu- 
tion of land and water in the Punjab in Rgvedic times, which 
have been pointed out in that book. Mr. D. Mukhopadhyaya, 
in an article on “ Hindu Nak§alras” published in i\\Q Journal 
of the Department of Science (Calcutta University, Vol. vi, 
pp. ig-20), holds the opinion that “ the Vr? 5 .kapi hymn 
takes us back to the period even beyond 16000 B.C.” Prof. 
Bloomfield pointed out, while reviewing Mr. Tilak’s Orion, 
that ” the language and literature of the Vedas is by no 
means so primitive as to place with ii the real beginnings of 
Aryan life... These in all probability and in all due modera- 
tion reach back several thousands of years more'’' than 4500 
B.C. which was assigned by Mr, Tilak to the composition of 
some of the Rgvedic mantras. 

From a cultural point of view also, it will be seen from 
a perusal of this book that Rgvedic culture passed through 
all the different stages of its evolution in Sapta-Sindhu from 
the early Neolithic to the recent, and that there was a conti- 
nuity in this culture, without break, for over 20,000 years. 
Considered from all these different stand-points, the date 
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assigned by me to the beginnings of this culture will, I trust, 
not be found by scholars to be either improbable, or too 
early. 

If the proofs, adduced by me, be found convincing, or 
even probable, I think it will not be unreasonable for me 
to hope that they will sufficiently justify the necessity for 
starting a fresh enquiry with regard to the original cradle of 
the Aryans on their basis, or on the basis of such other fresh 
proofs as may be forthcoming or available. During the last 
one hundred years, the cradle has been shifted by generations 
of Oriental Scholars from one country to another, from 
Kashmir and Bactria to Central Asia, from Central Asia to 
Mesopotamia, from Mesopotamia to the Arctic regions, from 
the Arctic regions to Northern and Central Europe, and from 
there to a region, said to have been lost in the Mediterranean 
Sea. I have tried to shift it back again to ancient Sapta- 
Sindhu or the Punjab, which included Kashmir, Gandhara 
and Bactria in Rgvedic times. It is for Oriental Scholars to 
judge wliether I have made out a case for the revision of the 
current theory. 

This highly controversial matter apart, the book, it is 
hoped, will be found interesting by Vedic students and 
scholars in so far as it seeks to reconstruct the life of the 
ancient Aryans, as it was actually lived by them in the 
Punjab in Rgvedic times, and also gives glimpses of the 
different phases of their all-round wonderful culture. I have 
depended on the results of my own researches, supplemented 
by those of renowned Vedic scholars, Indian, European and 
American, to all of whom I acknowledge my indebtedness. I 
have availed myself of the valuable materials embodied in 
Profs. Macdonell and Keith’s Vedic Index^ and Prof. Mac- 
donell’s Vedic Mythology^ and adopted their views where I 
have agreed, and criticized them where I have differed. All 
authorities quoted or referred to have been mentioned in the 
foot-notes and Bibliography. 
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I cannot conclude without expresssing my thanks to 
Mr. H. G. Wells who has kindly permitted me to reproduce 
two maps from his excellent work, The Outline of History, 
and to make some excerpts from it in support of some of my 

points. His two maps of India will be found wonderfully to 
tally in their broad outlines with the map I drew up for 
Rgvedic India, consistently with the geographical evidences 
found in the Rgveda, and the results of investigations 
made by Geologists. I have also reproduced from his work 
three sketches, viz., those of Pithecanthropus erectus, the 
Neanderthal man and the Cro-Magnon man, for which I beg 
to acknowledge to him my indebtedness. 

Lastly, I would humbly bespeak the patience, indulgence 
and tolerance of such Vedic stud^-nts and scholars as may 
not agree with me in the views propounded in this book and 
in Rgvedic India. There is nothing, like finality in views 
that are mainly based on mere intelligent guesses, surmises 
and probabilities rather than on positive and incontestable 
historical proofs, and there should be room enough for a fresh 
view, based on fresh materials, in an arena where so many 
have struggled and are still struggling for existence and 
recognition. Truth can only be arrived at, not certainly by 
stifling any independent opinion, boldly expressed and 
formulated, but by encouraging it and giving it a patient 
hearing. Time alone can show whether any view has its 
justification or not, and to the verdict of this great Tribunal, 

I humbly submit myself. 

Calcutta University. 

October, ig2g. 



A. C. DAS. 
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CHAPTER I. 


INTRODUCTION : THE ANTIQUITY OF RGVEDIC CULTURE. 

Three objections seem, at present, to stand out against 
the acceptance of the theory propounded by me in my book 
Rgvedic India^ about the original cradle of the Aryan race 
in ancient Sapta-Sindhavah or the Punjab. The Jirst objec- 
tion is with regard to the geological evidence of a different 
distribution of land and water in Northern India, which 
coincides, in my opinion, with the internal evidence of the 
Rgveda about the actual existence of sucli a distribution in 
Rgvedic times, and the consequent inference of the vast 
antiquity of Rgvedic culture and civilisation. The second 
objection is the difficulty felt by modern scholars in believing 
(adpiitting that the geological evidence was correct) that the 
Aryans, who were a highly intellectual race, were so slow 
in developing their culture through several millenniums. 
And the third objection is that advanced by Professor M. 
Winternitz of Prague University in his Readersliip Lecture 
delivered at the University of Calcutta in August 1923, to 
the effect “ that it is absolutely impossible that the language 

of the Rgveda should be so little different as it is from the 

% 

Old Persian in the 6th Century B. C , and from the Sanskrit 
of PSnini and Patanjali, if it had been the language of a 
people that lived even only in the Quaternary, to say 
nothing of the Miocene or Pliocene epochs” [vide also 
Calcutta Review, November 1923, P. 137). I admit the 


^ Rgvedic Indiut Calcutta University, 1921. 
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apparent force of these objections, and take this opportunity 
for making a few observations on the points. 

I. 

First, as to the geological evidence. Having found the 
clearest mention in the Rgveda (vii. 95, 2) that the Sarasvatl 
flowed from the Himalaya right into the sea, I naturally 
inferred that in Rgvedic times there must have been a sea, 
occupying that part of the desert' tract of Rajputana where 
the Sarasvatl now loses herself in ils sands. Then, there 
is also the clearest mention of the existence of an Eastern 

4 

4 

Sea [Purva Samudra) in the Rgveda (x. 136, 5)^ but as 
this sea could not have been the Bay of Bengal, because a 
knowledge of this sea presupposed a knowledge of the 

* A % 

alluvial provinces lying between the Punjab and the Bay, 
of which, however, there is no mention at all in the Rgveda, 
and as its contiguity to the Punjab in Rgvedic times is clearly 
indicated by a number of verses,^ I naturally inferred its 
existence to the immediate east of the Punjab. There is also 
mention in the Rgveda of the prevalence of a cold climate 
in this ancient province to such an extent as to have 
necessitated the year to have been named Hima or 
Winter, 2 and of the existence of Four Seas^ round 
about the country, inhabited by the Rgvedic Aryans. With 
all these data and a few others before me, I investigated 
such Geological records of India as I could lay my hands on 
for any proofs as to the existence of a sea or seas to the 
south and the east of the Punjab, and in other directions. 
The existence of a Miocene Sea, cutting off the Punjab from 
Southern India, was asserted by some old Geologists,,'^ 


» Rv. i. 46, 2. 8 ; iii. 55, l ; iv. 43, 5 ; v 80, 5 ; vii. 55 7 ; x. 72, 
7i 136.5; «5S. 3i Das, Rgvedic India, Chaps, i, u, Hi. 

2 Rv. i, 64, 14 ; ii. I, il ; 33, 2 ; v. 54, 15 ; vi. 10, 7 ; 48, 8, &c. 

* Rv. ix. 33, 6 ; X. 47. 2. 

* Wallace, The Geographical Distribution of Animals^ &c., i. 76-77 


... 


• 4 

(1870). H. F. Blanford, Quarterly fournal of the Geological Society^ xxxi. 
534-540 (!875). Ency, Brit, xii, 736 (9th Edn.) 
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but this period seetaed to me too early and remote for the 
development of a civilisation like that depicted in the 
Rgveda ; and I surmised that this sea must have existed 
down to later Geological periods, probably the Pleistocene, 
and even the Post-Pleistocene, when the ancestors of modern 
man undoubtedly flourished in many parts of the world, 

' especially in India and Europe, with a civilisation not unlike 
the early beginnings of Rgvedic civilisation. After the 
publication of Rgvedic India early in January 1921, I 
accidently came across Mr. Wadia’s Geology of India^ 
which mentions the existence of a Pleistocene Sea covering 
the Gangetic trough at the foot of the Himalayan Range, — a 
sea that undoubtedly lasted for several thousand years till 
it was gradually filled up by “ tbe waste of the high lands ” 
and the alluvium brought down by the Himalayan rivers, - 
and the two large rivers of Central India, vis., the Sone and 
the Charnbal. This unexpectedly confirmed the surmise 
1 had made in Rgvedic India about the existence of this 
sea down to a very late Geological period.'’ As regards 
the existence of a sea in Rajputana in the Pleistocene 
period, the evidence is still very meagre ; but Mr. Wadia 
speaks of “marine transgressions” which caused portions 
of Rajputana to be invaded occasionally by the encroach- 
ments of the Arabian Sea, such encroachments lasting 
probably for thousands of years at a time.* My surmise 
is that in Rgvedic times when the Sarasvati llowed right 
into the sea, there was probably one such “ marine trans- 
gression ” or encroachment made by the sea. As deserts 


^ Wadia, Geology of India. London ; Macmillan ^ Co. (1919). 

^ Op, cii, 248. 

’ Rgvedic India, pp. 114 & 567 (ist Edn). 

* Geology of India, 2 . 108, where Mr. Wadia says: -‘Such invasions 
of the sea on land known as ‘ marine transgressions ’ are of comparatively 

short duration and invade only low level areas, converting them for the time 

being into epi-continentHl seas.” The duration of these encroachments was 
"short,” only geologically speaking. It must be computed by at least 

thousands of years, 
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are also mentioned in the Rgveda, the physical features of 
Rajputana must have consisted of patches of sandy deserts, 
a s«a or the arm of a sea projecting inland, salt lakes and 
low swampy levels, occasionally inundated by the sea, 
all of which combined to cut off the Punjab from Southern 
India. In fact, very few relics of the Stone Age of 
civilisation have been discovered in Rajputana, which goes • 
to show that it was not inhabited, but completely shunned 
by the Palaeolithic and Neolithic savages of Southern India, 
the more so, because the deserts did not supply them with 
any food, nor afford them enough game upon which they 
could subsist^ Lastly, the ancient tradition which 
ascribes to Agastya the extraordinary feat of sipping up 
the ocean dry, and depressing the top of the Vindhya Hills 
in order to be able to go to the south unmistakably pointed 
to the existence of a sea in Rajputana in Rgvedic times and 
even later. 

On the top of all these evidences unexpectedly come' 
independent proofs, or, at least, very intelligent guesses 
about the existence of a sea about 50,000 years ago extending 
from the Arabian Sea right through Rajputana and 

Northern India to the Bay of Bengal, cutting off the 
Punjab, such as it then was, from Southern India, in 
an interesting and fascinating volume entitled the Outline 
of History written by Mr. H. G. Wells,2 and pub- 
lished in 1920. I have not seen any previous editions of 
this book, but the present edition must have been in 
the press about the same time as Rgvedic India, and it is 
remarkable that both of us agree in several import- 
ant matters, looked at from different stand-points, though, of 
course, our conclusions are different. Mr. Wells gives two 
maps in his book, one at page 39, showing a “ possible 
outline of Europe and Western Asia at the maximum of the 


^ Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India xlv. Part P. 103. 
H. G. Wells' Outline of History^ Cassel and Co», Ltd-^ 1920. 
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Fourth Ice Age (about 50,000 years ago).” and another at 
page 45, which shows their possible outline “in the later 
palaeolithic age (35,000 to 25,000 years ago).” The first 
map shows Southern India entirely cut off from the Punjab, 
Kashmir and Gandhara by a sea connecting the Arabian 
Sea with the Bay of Bengal, which closely resembles the two 
maps I have sketched and printed in tny book Rgvedic India. 
The high lands of Bactria and Turkestan and parts of 
Central Asia and the whole of the Tibetan plateau are shown 
in Mr. Wells’ map as covered by deep ice, and hence 
uninhabitable. ‘ The Asiatic Mediterranean Sea occupies 
an immense area from the western confines of Mongolia to 

4 

South-Eastern Russia. Asia Minor is broadly connected 

I __ 

with Turkey and the Balkan Peninsula including Greece. 

A 

The European Mediterranean Sea is divided into two inland 
lakes or seas, and Northern Africa is connected with 
Southern Europe through Italy and Spain. The Alpine 
region and the Pyrenees and the whole of Northern Europe, 
including North-Western Russia, Germany, Scandinavia, 
Great Britain and Ireland and parts of Central Europe are 
all covered by a vast sheet of ice. Great Britain and Ireland 
form parts of the Continent, and Neanderthal men only live 
in and roam over Central and Northern Gaul. Mr. Wells 
observes that the map “ represents the present state of our 
knowledge of the geography of Europe and Western Asia 
at a period which we guess to be 50,000 years ago ” and 
which according to him corresponds to “ the Ncanderthaler 

Age.” 


The second map at page 45 of Mr. Wells’ book, which 
represents a possible outline of Europe and Western Asia 
about 35,000 to 25,000 years ago, “ when the true men were 
replacing the Neanderthalers in Western Europe,” shows 
the physical features of the two continents to be nearly the 
same as 50,000 years ago, excepting for a few alterations 
here and there. For example, the sea that separated the 
Punjab and the Himalayas from Southern India, and was 
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stretched from end to end, has had its uninterrupted con- 
tinuity broken, and a sea to the immediate east of the Punjab 


(which is undoubtedly the “Eastern Sea” of the Rgveda) 
covers a large portion of the Gangetic plains, and a broad 
gulf covers a part of Rajputana and tlie whole of the 
province of Lower Sindh. There is thus some land connec- 
tion between the Punjab and parts of Rajputana that must 
have emerged from the sea. The Asiatic Mediterranean 
remains much the same as before. The two inland seas 
or lakes in the region now c overed by the European 
Mediterranean have had only slight alterations, and Asia 
Minor and South-Eastern Europe remain as much connected 
with each other as 50,000 years ago. Great Britain and 
Ireland still remain annexed to jthe continent, and the present 
North Sea and the British Channel are being slowly and 
gradually outlined. Glacial conditions are receding to the 
north of Great Britain and Ireland, Germany, and Central and 
Northern Russia, most of which is frozen land. A wide belt 
of steppes runs from the confines of Mongolia along the 
southern coasts of the Asiatic Mediterranean, right through 
Asia Minor and Southern and Central Europe, to Gaul, 
occupying the grounds uncovered by ice, and forests are 
advancing immediately to the south of this belt. These 
were approximately the physical features of the two conti- 
nents about 35,000 to 25,000 years ago, according to Mr. 
Wells, when “ the true men were replacing the Neanderthalers 
in Western Europe. 


}) 


But who were these Neanderthalers and their successors, 
“ the true men ” ? As Northern or Central Europe is re- 
garded by European and American scholars as the original 
cradle of the Aryan race, it will not be uninteresting to give 
here a brief account of the Neanderthalers and their prede- 
cessors in Europe, as well as their successors “ the true 
men ”. For this purpose I will have recourse again to the 
pages of Mr. Wells’ book, the Outline of History : “ Among 

the earliest evidences of some creature, either human or at 
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least more man-like than any living ape upon earth, are a 
number of flints and stones very roughly chipped and 
shaped so as to be held in the hand. These were probably 
used as hand-axes. These early implements (‘eoliths’) 
are often so crude and simple that there was for a long time 

were to be regarded as natural 
-or artificial productions. The date of the earliest of them 
is put by geologists as Pliocene, that is to say, before the 
Fir.st Glacial Age. They occur also throughout the First 
Interglacial Period.” (p. 35), 

” At Trinil in Java, in strata which are said to corre- 
spond either to the later F’liocene, or to the American 
and European First Tee Age. there have been found some 
scattered bones of a creature, such as the makers of these 

early implements may have been The creature was 

not a man, nor was it an arboreal ape like the chimpanzee. 
It has been named by naturalists Pithecanthropus erectus 
(the walking ape-man). We cannot say that it is a direct 
human ancestor, but we may guess that the creatures who 
.scattered these first stone tools over the world must have 
been closely similar and kindred, and that our ancestor 

was a beast of like kind While these early men or 

‘submen’ were running about Europe four or five hundred 
thousand years ago. there were mammoths, rhinoceroses, a 
huge hippopotamus, a giant beaver, and a bison and wild 
cattle in their world. There were also wild horses, and 
the sabre-toothed tiger still abounded. There are no traces 

V 

of lions or true tigers at that time in Europe, but there were 
bears, otters, wolves and a wild boar ” (p. 35-36). 

I 

I 

Next, we come across a human jaw-bone, found in a 
sand-pit at Heidelberg at a depth of 80 feet from the surface 
in deposits which are said to belong to the Second Inter- 
glacial Period, 200,000 years later, or about 200,000 to 
250,000 years ago. The owner of this jaw-bone has been 

Homo Heidelbergensis, “ He lived in a world not 


a controversy whether they 
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remotely unlike the world of the still earlier sub-man of the 

♦ » I 

first implements ; the deposits in which it is found show that 
there were elephants, horses, rhino ceroses, bison, a moose, 


1 } 


and so forth with it in the world, but the sabre-toothed tiger 

4 

was declining and the lion was spreading over Europe. The 
implements of this period (known as the Chellian period) 
are a very considerable advance upon those of the Pliocene 
Age. They are well-made but very much bigger than any 

4 

truly human implements. The Heidelberg man may have 
had a very big body and large forelimbs ’’......(p.36). 

Next, “ in a deposit ascribed to the Third Interglacial 
Period, which may have begun 100,000 years ago, and lasted 
50,000 years, the smashed pieces of a whole skull turn up 
at Piltdown in Sussex. According to Dr. Keith, there was 
“ a fairly large brain in the Piltdown man with an arrange- 
ment and development of convolutions, not very unlike those 

we shall be justified in drawing 

the conclusion that, so far as potential mental ability is 
concerned, he had reached the modern standard.”* This 
creature has been named Eoanthropus or the Dawn man. 
Then in the Fourth Glacial Age, about 50,000 years ago 
flourished a type of man who is called Homo Neanderthal- 
ensis or Neanderthal man (so called on account of the 
human remains having been found among other places at 
Neanderthal near Diisseldorf) “ He was certainly not 


of modern man,” and 






descended from Eoanthropus^ but his jaw-bone is so like 
the Heidelberg jaw-bone, as to make it possible that the 
clumsier and heavier Homo Heidelhergensis, a thousand 
centuries before him, was of his blood and race.” - 

Mr. Wells says that “ if the Heidelberg jav*^ was that 
of a Neanderthaler, and if there is no error in the estimate 
of the age of that jaw, then the Neanderthal Race 

lasjted out for more than 200,000 years.” {Op. cit. p. 43). 


^ Keith; The Antiquity of Man.^ p. 401. 

- Wells, The Outline of History, p. 39. 
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The Neanderthal men were acquainted with the use of lire, 
an.d sought shelter under rock-ledges and in caves. They 
hunted and killed such giant creatures as the mammoth or 
the cave bear, or even the rein-deer, with “ spears of wood, 
wooden clubs, and those big pieces of flint they left behind 
them, the ‘ Chellian ’ and ‘ Moustierian ’ implements ” (p.40). 

’ They partly ate their kill where it fell ; ‘‘but they brought 

back the big marrow bones to the cave to crack and eat 

* 

at leisure.” They did not speak at all or very sparingly, 
and had nothing that we should call a language. 'I'hey 
used skins to wrap about them, and the womeu prohahly 

i 

dressed the skins. • 

The type of the “ first true men ” {Homo Sapiens) who 
supplanted or exterminated the' Neanderthalers was, accord- 
ing to Mr. Wells, “ probably developed in South Asia 
or North Africa, or in lands now submerged in the Mediter- 
ranean basin.. For hundreds of centuries they were 

acquiring skill of hand and limb, and power and bulk of 
brain in that still unknown environment. They were already 
far above the Neanderthal level of achievement and intelli- 
gence, when first they come into our ken, and they had 
already split into two or more very distinctive races. These 
new-comers did not migrate into Europe in the strict sense 
of the word, but rather, as century by century the climate 
ameliorated, they followed the food and plants to which they 
were accustomed, as those spread into the new realms that 
opened to them. The ice was receding, vegetation was 
increasing, big game of all sorts was becoming more abun- 
dant. Steppe-like conditions, conditions of pasture and 
shrub, were bringing with them vast herds of wild horse. 
Ethnologists (students of race) class these new human 
races in one same species as ourselves, and with all human 
races subsequent to them, under one common specific name 
of Homo Sapiens. They had quite human brain-cases and 
hands. Their teeth and their necks were anatomically as 
ours are ” (pp. 43 and 44). It is supposed that they entered 
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into Europe from their original home or environments 
between 40,000 and 25,000 years ago. 

As in the grotto of Cro-Magnon were first discovered 
the complete skeletons of one main type of these Later 
Palaeolithic men, — these true men, — they are spoken of as 
Cro-Magnards, They were “a tall people with very broad 
faces, prominent noses, and all things considered, astonish- 
ingly big brains. The brain capacity of the woman in the 
Cro-Magnon cave exceeded that of the average male to-day.” 


(p. 44). 


This was one type of the Later Palaeolithic True Men in 


Europe. But there was also another type of them, and their 
skeletons have been discovered in the Grimaldi cave near 
Mentone. Hence they are spoken of as the Grimaldi Race. 
'Phese skeletons are ” of a widely contrasted type, with Ne- 
groid characteristics that point rather to the Negroid type. 
There can be no doubt that we have to deal in this period 
with at least two, and probably more, highly divergent races 
of true men ” (p. 44). The Cro-Magnards had probably been 

an Asiatic race, and the Grimaldis an African. “ Both of these 

4 

main races had a human fore-brain, a human hand, an 


intelligence 


very 


like 


our own. 


They 


Homo 


Neanderthalensis 



from his caverns and his stone quarries. 
And they agreed with modern Ethnologists, it would seem, in 
regarding him as a different species. Unlike most 
conquerors, who take the women of the defeated 
their own and interbreed with them, it would seem that the 
true men would have nothing to do with the Neanderthal 
race, women or men. There is no trace of any intermixture 
between the races ” (p. 46). 

j'hese Later Palaeolitliic men of Europe hunted and killed 

4 

wild hor.ses, as they were very fond of horse-flesh, and they 
probably also tamed some 5 f them. They could make nice 
drawings and carvings. They carved on bones and horns, 
and they drew and painted on the cliffs and cave-walls. 




P 10, 


Probably they also painted their bodies. “ Tbeyv had no 

properly domesticated animals at all. They watched and 

drew and killed and ate. They do not seem to have cooked 

* 

their food. Perhaps they scorched and grilled it, but they 
could not have done more, because they had no cooking 
implements. Although they had clay available, and although 
, there are several Palseolithic clay figures on record, they had 
no pottery.... They had no cultivation of grain or vegetables 
of any sort.... These hunters lived on open steppes for two 
hundred centuries or'so, ten times the length of the Christian 
era. They were, perhaps, overtaken by the growth of the 
European forests, as the climate became milder and damper. 
When the wild horse and the rein-deer diminished in Europe, 
and a newer type of human culture, witli a greater power 
over food-supply, a greater tenacity of settlement, and pro- 
bably a larger social organization arose, the Rein-deer men 
had to learn fresh ways of living or disappear . . . Apparently 
the Grimaldi type of men has disappeared altogether from 
Europe” (pp- 5 o* 50 ' regards the Cro-Magnon race, it 
is surmised that they may have mingled with their successors, 
the Neolithic men, or moved away with the rein-deer to 
Siberia and North America which was connected with Asia 
in those days. “ There is a streak of their blood in most 
European peoples to-day, and there is a much stronger streak, 
if not a predominant strain in the Mongolian and .American 

racesj’ (p. 15). 

Mr. Wells is of opinion that “ the Neolithic phase of 
human affairs began in Europe about 10,000 or 12,000 years 


ago 


But probably men had reached the Neolithic stage 


elsewhere some 


of 


Neolithic men 


fro 


rein-deer and the open steppes gave way to forest and 
modern European conditions'^* (p. 5 ^)' These Neolithic 
people possessed polished stone implements, knew the rudi- 
mentary arts of agriculture, though they mainly lived by the 
chase, made pottery and cooked their food, domesticated 
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cattle, sheep, goats and pigs and tamed the dog. “ There is 
no great break,” says Mr. Wells, “ no farther sweeping away 
of one kind of man and replacement by another kind between 
the appearance of the Neolithic way of living and our own 
time. There are invasions, conquests, extensive emigrations 
and intermixtures, but the races as a whole carry on and 
continue to adapt themselves to the areas into which they ^ 
began to settle in the opening of the Neolithic Age. The 
Neolithic men of Europe were white men ancestral to the 
modern Europeans. They may have been of a darker com- 
plexion than many of their descendants ;■ of that we cannot 
speak with certainty. But there is no real break in culture 
from their time onward until we reach the age of coal, steam, 
and power-driven machinery that began in the eighteenth 
century ” (p. 53). 

Further on Mr. Wells writes : “ We do not know yet the 
region in which the ancestors of the white and whitish Neoli- 
thic peoples worked their way up from the Palaeolithic stage’ 
of human development. Probably it was somewhere about 
South-Western Asia, or in some region now submerged 
beneath the Mediterranean Sea or the Indian Ocean ; that 
while the Neanderthal men still lived their hard lives in the 
bleak climate of a glaciated Europe, the ancestors of the 
white men developed the rude arts of their Later Palaeolithic 
period. But they do not seem to have developed the artistic 
skill of their more northerly kindred, the European Later 
Pakcolithic races. And through the hundred centuries or so, 
while Rein-deer men were living under comparatively un- 


progressive conditions upon the steppes of France, Germany 
and .Spain, these more favt>uted .ind progressive people to the 
south were mastering agriculture, learning to develop their 
appliances, taming the dog, domesticating cattle, and, as the 
climate to the North mitigated, and the equatorial climate 
grew more tropical, spreading northward. All these early 
chapters of our story have yet to be disinterred. They will 
probabb; be found in Asia Minor, Persia, Arabia, India or 
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North Africa, or they lie beneath the Mediterranean waters. 
Twelve thousand years ago, or thereabouts — we are still too 
early for anything but the roughest chronology — Neolithic 
peoples were scattered all over Europe, North Africa and 
Asia. They were peoples at about the level of many of the 
Polynesian islanders of the last century, and they were the 
most advanced peoples in the world.” (p. 54). 

Mr. Wells is cpiite delinite in his statement that the 
white Neolithic people of Europe who were the direct ances- 
tors of the modern European races had not their original 
cradle in Europe, but in South- Western Asia or some sub- 
in the Mediterranean Sea or the Indian 


4 

merged region 

o o 


Ocean. Most of the modern European races speak different 
forms of the Aryan tongue, and claim to have descended 
from the original stock of the Aryan race. The white Neo- 
lithic peoples of Europe were, therefore, undoubtedly Aryans 
and had their original cradle, not certainly in Europe^ but 
either in some submerged regions or in South-Western Asia 
including Persia and India. The mention of the submerged 
regions becomes necessary for the sake of argument, and a 

fair presentation of the case ; but it has absolutely no practi- 
# 

cal value. For nobody would ever be able to ascertain 
whether any region, long ago submerged, had ever been the 
original cradle of a race ; and hence all speculations on the 


¥ 


be extremely idle and futile. We have, there- 
fore, to search South-Western Asia for the original cradle of 
the Aryan race. Mr. Wells suggests the names of Asia 
Minor, Persia^ i\rabia, India or North Africa as the probable 
places of this cradle. Ri^t North Africa maybe left out of 
the reckoning, as it was probably peopled by the Negroid 
race, the same to which the Grimaldi men had belonged. 
For similar reasons Asia Minor, Mesopotamia and Arabia 
also should be eliminated, as it is admitted on all hands that 
these countries were the cradles of the Semitic people. 

If there are traces of Ary.in culture and civilisation 

% 

still to be found here and there in Asia Minor and 
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Mesopotamia, they must be due to other causes than 
the probability of their having been the original cradles 
of ^the Aryans, viz. emigration, colonization, and con- 
quests etc. The only other two regions of South-Western 
Asia which may claim to be the original cradle of the Aryans 
are, therefore, India and Persia. Both Northern India and 
Persia were inhabited in ancient times by a people who 
called themselves Aryans, and claimed to have lived in these 
regions, and therein developed their civilisation from time 
immemorial. The Iranians of Persia and the Aryans of 
Sapta-Sindhavah (the ancient Punjab) were ethnologically 
one people, speaking nearly one and the same language 
or different dialects of it, having nearly the same myths, and 
worshipping nearly the same Gods. The descendants of the 
people still inhabit these regions with a literature and civilisa- 
tion which are regarded as the earliest of the Aryan race. 


It seems, therefore, extremely 


• « 4 


. Wells, while 
Western Asia, 




did not take the ancient history, literature and culture of the 
Aryans of India and tlie Iranians of Persia into his considera- 
tion to come to a definite conclusion on the subject, and declare 
with unfaltering voice that the original cradle of the Aryan 
race was either the two contiguous regions of Persia and the 


Punjab, or some other 


region close to 


them. But probab- 


ly the verdict of modern Oriental Scholarship in Europe 
and America, which has fixed the 


original cradle 


of the 


Aryans either in Northern or Central Europe vvitliout much 
show of reason, deterred him from making such a bold 
and consistent declaration, and compelled him to seek 
refuge under a vague and general statement that the original 
cradle of the Aryans must remain “ unknown.” Yes, “ un- 
known ” it will remain for ever, or, at any rate, for so long 
as the present angle of vision of the prominent Oriental ' 
scholars of Europe and America remains unchanged. They 
have turned their research-telescopes to all possible directions 
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from Central Asia to the Arctic regions, and from the 
Arctic regions to Northern and Central Europe, and even to 


Asia Minor and 


excepting 


Persia. 


and are content to believe that Central Europe was the origi- 
nal cradle of the race, in spite of unmistakable and even posi- 
tive geological and ethnological proofs and evidences to the 
contrary ! They could not but declare the Rgveda to be the 
earliest work extant of the Aryan race ; but probably not 
studying it with that spirit of detachment absolutely necessary 
for the discovery of historical truths, and having their vision 
limited, circumscribed or turned away by their telescope 
being focussed to a wrong point, they have failed to be 
struck and impressed by the many startling and wonderful 
proofs, found interspersed in the pages of the above-named 
ancient Scripture, about the hoary antiquity of Rgvedic cul- 
ture and civilisation, and about their origin and development 
in the Land of the Seven Rivers or the Punjab from Later 
Palaeolithic and Neolithic times. If they had done this, and 
allowed their vision a broad sweep in all directions, they 
vs^uld undoubtedly have come to the conclusion that the 
original cradle of the white Neolithic peoples of Europe, the 
ancestors of the present European races, was in the Punjab 


and Iran, situated in 


Western Asia., whence they 


entered into Europe with Aryan speech and Neolithic culture 
about 15,00b or 20,000 years ago, when the ice had per- 
manently receded to the North from Southern and Central 

Europe. 

It has been pointed above that the map of India of 50,000 

years ago, as sketched by Mr. Wells, agrees in its salient 

features with the geographical description of the Punjab or 

Sapta-Sindhavah, as can be gathered from the Rgveda. These 
salient features must have continued to exist down to 35,000 

or 25,000 years ago, and even later, and it is quite natural 

and reasonable to infer that the composition of some of the 

ancient hymns or verses of the Rgveda must be as old as 

that period. Of course, the language in which the present 
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hymns of the Rgveda have; been clothed was not exactly the 
language of those ancient times, and there is evidence in the 
Rgveda itself of the old archaic language having been trans- 
formed, recast and polished into the language of later times, 
so as to make it intelligible to all. The great sage ViSvamitra 
declares : ‘‘ Born from the heaven e’en in the days aforetime, 
wakening, sung aloud in holy synod, auspicious, clad in white ' 
and shining raiment^ this is the ancient hymn of our fore- 
fathers.” (Rv. iii. 39, 2). Nothing can be more explicit than 
this about the recasting of the old archaic language. There 
is also distinct mention of Three Ages in the Rgveda viz., the 

o *0 ' 

Ancient, the Mediaeval, and the Later, during which the 
Rgvedic hymns were composed. One verse says : “ The 
worshipper, by his conservatory sacrifice, has made Indra 
present. May 1 bring him to my presence to obtain new 
wealth, him who has been exalted by praises, whether ancient, 
medixval or recent.” (Rv. iii. 33, 13). Yet another verse 
points to the same three Ages : “ Yea, here were they who, 
born of old, have served thee, thy friends of ancient time, 
thou active Worker. Ifethink thee now of these. Invoked, of 
many, the midmost and the recent, and the youngest.” 
(Rv. vi. 2t, 5). The present hymns of the Rgveda were, 
therefore, not the oldest literature of the Aryans, but there 
were older and still older hymns which came down to the 
Rgvedic Aryans from generations to generations ‘‘ clad in 
white and shining raiment, ” and the period when the hymns 
first began to be composed is now lost in the impenetrable 
darkness of the past. As Professor Bloomfield once observed ; 
‘‘The language and literature of the Vedas is, by no means, 
so primitive as to place with it the real beginnings of Aryan 

life These in all probability and in all due moderation, 

reach back several thousands of y>ears more ” and ‘‘ this 
curtain, which seems to shut off our vision at 4,500 B C-, may 
prove in the end a veil of thin gauze.” ^ We can, therefore, 
safely take it for granted that the mention of the Eastern Sea 

1 Quoted in Tilak’s Arctic Home in the Vedas Preface ii. 
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to the immediate east of the Punjab, and of a sea in Rajputana 

4 

carries us back to a period about 35,000 or 25,000 years ago, 
when these seas may have actually existed. 


“ Between 40,000 and 25,000 years ago ” says Mr. Wells 
“as the Fourth Glacial Age softened towards more temperate 
■eonditions, a different human type came upon the scene (of 
Europe), and, it would seem, exterminated Homo Neander- 
thalensis. This new type was probably developed in South 
Asia or North Africa^ or in lands now submerged in the 
Mediterranean basin ” (p. 43). These men, as already 

pointed out, were divided into two distinct types, one of which 
was^ Negroid to which the Grimaldi men belonged, and the 
other Asiatic to which belonged the men called Cro-Magnards, 
who had come from South Asia. It is very difficult to say 
from which part of South Asia these people had emigrated to 
Europe. Arabia was the early cradle of the Semites who only 
came into prominence after the Sumerians had established a 
kingdom in Chaldea in comparatively recent times. Mesopota- 


mia had 


been peopled by primitive savages before the 


Sumerians came there by sea, and founded a colony. The 
only other country in South Asia must, therefore, be India, or 
to speak more correctly, the ancient Punjab including 
Gandhara, which was the cradle of the Aryans, and where a 
higher type of civilisation was being evolved by them. Of 
the numerous Aryan tribes that inhabited that land, only five 
were developing a homogeneous civilisation, while the other 


tribes 


behind 


stages of their evolution, Pala;olithic and 


Neolithic. 


These 


tribes proved a clog in the wheel of Aryan progress, and the 
advanced or advancing tribes thought it necessary to purge 
and remove them altogether from the country, and a war of 
extermination or expulsion went on vigorously for a consider- 
able length of time. Tribes after tribes of savage Aryan 
nomads and hunters were expelled from the country, who 
passed through the Western mountain passes out into Western 


3 
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Asia and tlie wide world beyond. Probably they commingled 
their blood with that of the Mongolian nomadic savages in a 
similar state of evolution in Western Asia, and the amalgama- 
ted type became Mongolian on account of the pre-potence of 
the latter race, though the language of this mixed humanity 
became Aryan in its crudest form. These men must have 

4 * 

poured into Europe, as the ice gradually receded towards the 
north, laying bare the vast plains which were gradually 
converted into grassy steppes, attracting thereto vast herds of 
wild horses, deer and other herbivorous animals wTich supplied 
the new-comers with plenty of game. These men gradually 
dispossessed the Neanderthalers from their caves and haunts, 
and drove them away. No intermixture appears to have 

4 

taken place between these “ rrue Men ’’ and the Neanderthal- 


ers. 


'Fhe Cro-Magnards then became the masters of the 


situation, and held Europe for thousands of years with the 
men of the Grimaldi race who had emigrated to the north 
from Africa and were probably the ancestors of the Iberians. 
The reason why there is a Mongolian streak in the blood of 
the modern hiuropean races is best explained by the theory 
of Aryo- Mongolian emigration from India and Western Asia 
into Europe between 49,000 and 30,000 years ago. This race 
of the I'irst True Men in Europe lived undisturbed for about 
20,000 years until they were ousted from possession in their 
turn, and amalgamated by batches of Neolithic Aryan 
savages who kept pouring into the continent, with a 
type of civilisation, “ 


higher 


“ from the South or South-hkist as the 
rein-deer and the open steppes gave way to forest and modern 
European conditions.” These Neolithic x\ryans also undoubt- 
edly emigrated from their original cradle in the Punjab and 
Gandhara, and took with them such Aryan culture and 

4 

language as they possessed. They could not help mixing 
their blood wuth that of the Aryo-Mongolian Cro-Magnards 
and the Iberians or the Grimaldi people, and became the 
ancestors of the modern civilised races of Europe. Tin; 
advanced settled Aryans of the Punjab were a white race, but 
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the nomadic Aryan savages were of a dark complexion in 
consequence of their wandering habits and exposure to the 
inclemencies and various vicissitudes of climate. Hence they 
were .called ‘'blacks,” and “black-skinned” Ddias and 
Dasyiis by the Rgvedic Aryans. They changed the colour of 


their 


skin, however, by long residence in the northern 


latitudes of Europe, which were colder than the comparatively 
hot plains of the Punjab and the temperate wilds of Gandhara 

4 

and Iran. 


\ 


We 


£> 


Rgvedic 


tion of the ancient Sapfa Sindhavah as foilnd in the Rgveda, 
are perfectly applicable to the liistory of the ancient Aryans 
inhabiting that country from time immemorial, and there is 
nothing absurd about them. If I was mistaken anywhere, it 
was in the fixing of the age when there was actually a different 
distribution of land and water in Northern India, for which 
geologists (more than the present humble writer) were 
ponsible. The reference in the Rgveda to the existence of 


res- 




I 

the prevalence of a cold climate in Rgvedic times, 


undoubt- 


ed. Wh 


doubts may have existed in the minds of 
scholars on these points have now been dispelled by our 
present geological knowledge which has brought the prools 
well within the range of historical speculation, if not actual 
historical record ; and there is no reason why European and 
American Oriental scholars should not view the question of 


new 


e 


the original cradle of the Aryans from this altogether 
stand-point. I have no doubt that they would arrive at th 
same conclusion as 1 have done, especially when it is admit- 
ted that the Neolithic Aryan-speaking peoples, the ancestors 
of the modern European races, came to Europe from the 




f the peopling of Europe by the Neo- 
lithic races be found and admitted to be correct, the theory 


Well 
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of a European cradle of the Aryan race must be given up for 
good as untenable, absurd, and unhistorical. 

i 

n. 

I will now deal with the second objection, viz. if the 

* 

x\ryans in India had begun to develop a comparatively decent 
civilisation some 25,000 or 30,000 years ago, how is it that they 
have not been able to advance more than they have actually 
done during this long period? Dr. Sten Konow of Christi- 


ana University, while reviewing 


Rgvedic 


the pages of a Calcutta periodical,* made the following 
observations : “ I have always admired the Indian mind for 

4 

its high intellectual faculties. During the periods which 1 
am able to control, I see how it has always been capable of 
producing new and fresh fruits. Now, however, we are asked 
to believe that the same Aryan mind had, to all 
reached the Ingest development hundreds of millenniums 



The only possible inference would be that it has 

untold millenniums. 


ago. 

remained practically stationary during 
that it has, during the greater part of its existence, been un- 
productive and barren, and that its growth and development. 


which we were wont to admire, has extended over such a 
vast period that it becomes insignificant in coinparision with 
such nations, as for instance, the Germanic ones. Eor they 
were certainly still barbarians less than two thousand years 
ago, and in spite of that they may now compare, and in some 
re.spects even favourably, with the Indo-Aryans who had 
developed, we are told, a marvellous civilisation hundreds of 
thousand years ago.” 

I gave a reply to the point raised by the learned reviewer, 
in the August number of the same periodical, which I cannot 
do better than partly reproduce here. But before doing so, 
I must frankly state here that I was consistently led to speak 
of “ hundreds of millenniums by the wrong geological 
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proofs at my disposal about the existence of a sea over the 

Gangetic trqugh in a remote geological period. But subse- 

% 

quent geological proofs have considerably modified my esti- 
mate, and the beginnings of Rgvedic civilisation may now be 
put down at a period, some 25,000 or 30,000 years ago, as 
already discussed in the previous pages. But even this 
period would probably appear too early and too long to 
Dr. Sten Konow not to apply to it his observations quoted 
above. Hence the reply I gave him, which is partly repro- 
duced below, may still be found apposite : 


“ I have nowhere said in my book {Rgvedic India) that 
the Aryan mind ‘ had reached the highest development ’ 
in Rgvedic times. All that I have said is that the Aryans, 
during this period, after emerging ‘from the state of a 
nomadic existence ‘ attained a comparatively high state of 
culture’ (p. 557). Further, ‘the Rgvedic hymns were 
composed during a tong period, as there is distinct 
reference in the sacred Scripture to hymns that had been 
composed in the early and the middle ages and to hymns 
that were composed in the later age of Rgvedic times (Rv. 


iii. 32, 13). The language of the ancient hymns also 
underwent a thorough change, and had to be recast in the 
more relined dialect of the later age. In fact, the old hymns 


came down to the Aryans of the later age 


in 


graceful 


robes, as a Rsi has felicitously expressed the idea. All the 
hymns that we find in the Rgveda were collected and 
redacted in comparatively recent times, not certainly 
according to their sequence and dates of composition, but 
according to their happening to fall in with certain groups, 
and we need not, therefore, be surprised if we occasionally 
come across certain hymns that bear in them the stamp of 
modernity along with hymns that are admittedly more 


ancient ’ (p. 557). 


Rgved ic / n dia 


would go to show that the development of Rgvedic civilisa- 
tion extended over a long period of time, cunsistino- 
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of three ages. Of course, we do not know anything about 
the extent of each age ; but we may safely surmise, consider- 
ing how slowly did early civilisation niove, that each age 
must have extended over some thousands of years. We 
should always bear in mind that progress was necessarily 
extremely slow in early human, or for the matter of that, 
early Aryan society on account of its complete isolation 
from, and the absence of communication with the outer 
world which also, by the way, had not made much advance 
towards civilisation. And this brings us to the question 
raised by Dr. Sten Konow about the improbability of the 
extremely slow development of the Aryan mind during an 
enormously long period of time. Certain modern nations, 

4 

it is true, have advanced by leaps and bounds on the path 
of progress and attained a high degree of culture in the 
course of a few centuries by coming into contact with the 
original high culture of peoples who, in their isolation, had 
developed it by their own independent exertions slowly 
and laboriously through long untold centuries, nay millen- 


niums. 


J^p 


cited here as 


an instance. She has taken less than three-quarters of a 
century to come to the front-rank of the civilised nations 
of the world. If left to herself and her own resources in 
her island home, she would probably have taken millenniums 
to reach the present stage of her development. The 
Ciermanic nations also owed their present culture and 
civilisation to a successful assimilation of the high Roman, 
Celtic and Slavonic cultures with which they had come into 
contact ; but, if left to themselves in their splendid isola- 
tion, they would probably not have advanced, during the 
last two thousand years, much beyond the stage of civilisa- 
tion, as revealed in 


their ancient kitchen-middens. 


The 


aboriginal tribes like the Juangs of Orissa and the Puliyers 
and Mundavefs of Southern India are still in the stone age 
of civilisation in consequence of their isolation, though 
some Dravidian peoples like the. Cholas and the Pandyas 
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attained a high culture thousands of years ago through 
their having ^oine into contact with higher Aryan culture 
and civilisation, It "is, therefore, extremely misleading to 
compare the rate of progress made by some modern nations 
with that made by an ancient people like the Indo-Aryans 
who, having been completely cut olT from the outer world 
and surrounded by savage neighbours, had, through their 
unaided exertions, to develop a civilisation of their own, 
consistently with their peculiar genius One need not, 
therefore, be surprised to find the slow growth of civilisation 
and the slow rate of progress of the Indo-Aryans during a 
long period of time. Before the last three thousand years, 
they had not come into contact with any peoples who might 
be regarded as their superiors or even equals. They moved 
in the same old groove, cut out by their fore-fathers 
thousands and thousands of years ago, carefully and religi- 
ously preserving the treasures bequeathed to them by 
countless ge 

unique civilisation with unique religious rites and social 
customs which have no counterparts in any human society 
on the face of the globe. Only those Indo-Aryan tribes 
who emigrated to foreign countries from time to time took 
with them a portion of their culture which, having been 
transplanted in foreign soils, either did not flourish amidst 
unconoenial environments, or was transformed into some 
thing else beyond recognition. But this process alsp helped 
to uplift the then ancient world, and to spread civilisation 
over Western Asia, Egypt and Europe. 

“ It is against the Law of Nature to produce continually, 
or in quick succession, without sufficient rest and recupera- 
tion. And this law also holds good in the case of human 
communities. It is wrong to suppose that the Aryan mind 
‘has always been capable cf producing new and fresh fruits.’ 
I'his is reading history on a wrong line. The Indo-Aryan 
mind has undoubtedly produced new and fresh fruits, but 


nerations of their ancestors, and developing a 
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only after sufficiently long intervals, as is evidenced by the 
production of the different Vedas which bear unmistakable 
internal evidence, both geographical and fcistorical, of having 
been composed in different periods separated fr.om one 
another by long stretches of time. The Brahmanas were 
composed when the Vedic rituals became too complicated 
to be easily understood from a perusal' of the Mantras^ 


and they were followed by the Aranyakas, 


Up 


^nd the Sutras, not surely in quick snccession, but after 
long intervals, covered by thousands of years. This shows 
the gradual and natural growth of the Aryan mind. Nothing 
can be more misleading from an historical point of view 
than to apply the measure of progress made in modern times 
within a limited period to the circumstances of ancient times, 
which were so different from those of our own. 


“ The putting forth of a stupendous amount of energy 
is invariably succeeded by a period of inactivity, languor 
and depression both in the life of nations as of individuals. 
‘ Professor Flinders Petrie ’ says the Times of January 8, 
1921 ‘ has insisted that culture is intermittent. Ide estimates 
the average duration of any period of culture at about 1500 
years. He has traced eight such periods in ancient Egypt.’ 
This may be true of ancient Egypt. But as regards India, 
the periods cf production and non-production must have 
been far larger in number, during which the Aryan mind 
oscillated and progressed slowly but surely towards a higher 
culture, both material and spiritual, but more spiritual than 
material, which it was destined to achieve. Dr. Sten 


therefore, against accepting 


my view 


Konow's objection, 
about the long period of the slow d evelopment of the Aryan 
mind, stage by .stage, does not seem to stand on firm ground. 

“There is historical evidence of periods of national 
activity and inactivity extending over centuries. Has Rome 

after the downfall of the 


great 


achieved anything very 
Empire? Does Greece still lead the van of civilisation in 
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Europe ? Wh^re is the greatness of the ancient Persians now ? 
And where is the greatness of ancient Egypt, Babylonia and 

Assyria? What has become again of the ancient civilisations 
of Peru and Mexico ? The last sparks of their lives have 
probably been extinguished for ever, to revive no more.. P>ut 
there was and has been an uninterrupted continuity in the life 
of the ancient civilisation of the Indo-Aryans, showing that it 
possesses a strong vitality, acquired in the course of ages, 
through strenuous self-exertion and hard self-culture.” ^ 

If we apply Professor Flinders Petrie’s estimate of the 
average duration of any period of culture (which, by the way, 

I 

is a very modest estimate) to the growth and development of 
Vedic culture, we shall find that there were at least fen periods 

4 

of this culture from the time of the composition of the 
earliest Rgvedic hymns down to the period of the 
which European scholars have put down at 500 B, C., with 
which, of course, I do not agree. Admitting for the sake of 
argument that this estimate is correct, we find that the 
period of the composition of the earliest hymns of the Rgveda 
goes back to 15,000 years before 500 B. C,, or to about 17,500 
years ago from our present time. The ten periods of Vedic 
culture roughly consisted of the three ages, mentioned in the 
Rgveda itself, during which the hymns were composed, and 
culture gradually advanced from the nomadic and pastoral to 
the agricultural stage of its evolution, and the different periods 
of the Sama-veda, the Yajur-veda, the Afharva-veda, the 
BrdhmanaSy the • Aranyakas. the Upanisads and the Sutras. 
No further comments are necessary on the hymns of the 
Rgveda. The Sama-veda which derives its contents chiefly 
from the Eighth and especially the Ninth Book which is the 

4 ’ » 

Soma-book of the Rgveda “resembles the Yajur-veda in 

"bavin'g been compiled exclusively for ritual applications ; for 

% 

t « 

the verses, of which its consists, are all meant to be chanted 
- at the ceremonies of the Soma sacrifice. Removed from their 

• 4 * ^ 

4 9 

* 4 • 

« 

^ Modern Revieini (Calcutta), Vol. XXX, No. 2, pp. 2 13-214. 

4 
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context in the Rgveda, they are strung together without inter- 
nal connection, their significance depending solely on their 
relation to particular rites. In form these stanzas appear in 
the text of the Sama-veda, as if they were to be spoken or 
recited, differing from those of the Rgveda only in the way 
of marking the accent. The Sama-veda is, therefore, only the 
book of words employed by the class of Udgatr priests at the 


Som 


Its stanzas assume their proper character 


of musical Sdmans or chants only in the various song-books 
called gdnaSf which indicate the prolongation, the repetition, 
and the interpolation of syllables necessary in singing, just as 
is often done in European publications when the words are 
given below the musical notation.”' While in the Rgveda we 
find mention of various sacrifices, viz. the horse-sacrifice, the 
bull-sacrifice, as well as the Soma-sacrifice, the last only was 
selected for elaboration in a later age with probably a change 
of culture, which resulted in the compilation of the Sdma-veda, 
“ Tlie hymns of the Rgveda being mainly invocations of the 
Gods, their contents are largely mythological. Special interest 
attaches to this mythology, because it represents an earlier 
stage of thought than is to be found in any other literature. . . . 
Though the mythological phase presented by 

comparatively primitive, it yet contains many conceptions 

‘evious ages.” There is no indication in 
: existence of the caste-system in the s^nse 


the Rgveda 


tnherited from previous ages 

the Rgveda of the existence < 

in which we now understand it, and the life led by the people 

was partly pastoral and partly agricultural, with the patriarchal 

stamp impressed on their domestic, social and political insti- 
tutions. 

While the Rgveda does not mention any of the provinces 
to the east of the Punjab, except casually mentioning the name 
of the Gangs and the Yamuna, or any river, mountain or 
province of Southern India, ” the Yajur-veda introduces us not 


Macdonell’s ///.?/. of Sansk. Lit., Ch. vii, 171. 
Op,Cit,yQ.\\, iv, p. 67. 
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only to a geographical area different from that of the Rgveda, 
but also to a new epoch of religious and social life in India. 
The centre of Vedic civilisation is novv'found to lie farther to 

hear no more of the Indus and its tributaries, 


the east. We hear no more of the 
for the geographical data of all the recensions of the Yajurveda 
point to the territory in the middle of Northern India occupied 
by the neighbouring peoples of the Kurus and F^ahchalas.” ^ 
We find in it the existence of the Hindu caste-system, and 
“ not only do we find the four castes firmly established as the 
main divisions of Indian society in the Yajurveda^ but, as one 
of the later books of the Vajasaneyl Samhits shows, most of 
the mixed castes known in later times are already found to 
exist. The social as well as the religious condition of the Indian 
people, therefore, now bear an aspect essentially different from 

those revealed to us in the Rgreda"^ Snake- 


Rpveda 


as an 


element in Indian religion. That, however, which impresses 
on the Yajurveda the stamp of a new epoch is the character 
of the worship which it represents. The relative importance 
of the Gods and of the sacrifice in the older religion has now 


become inverted. In 


R 


the Gods, for the power of bestowing benefits on mankind was 
believed to lie in their hands alone, while the sacrifice was only 
a means of influencing their will in favour of the offerer, In 
the Yajurveda, the sacrifice itself has become the centre of 
thought and desire, its correct performance in every detail 
being all important. Its power is now so great that it not 
merely influences but compels the Gods to do the will ol the 

officiating priest. By means ol it the Brahmans may, in lact, 
be said to hold the Gods in their hands.”^ There are also 
introduced altogether new ceremonies “ such as the human 
sacrifice, the universal sacrifice, and the sacrifice to the 
Manes."' The God Rudra is called by the names of Dana 
and Mahadeva. “ The language of the Mantra portion of the 


^ Op. Cit.i Chap, vii* p. 174. 
j Ibid.) pp. 184-185. 


3 


Ibid., p. 
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Yajurveda^ though distinctly representing a later stage, yet 
on the whole agrees with that of the Rgveda, while separated 
from that of classical Sanskrit by a considerable interval.”* 

The Atharva-veda was composed in a still much later 
period when the /Aryans knew the whole country from Gan- 
dhara, the Mujavat and Balhika in the north and west down 
to Magadha and Anga in the east. (Av. v. 22). It was possi- 
ble for the Aryans to advance as far as Magadha and Anga in 
this period, as the lands began to be gradually reformed from 
the sea covering the Gangetic trough. The language of this 
Veda is ” from a grammatical point of view decidedly later 
than that of the Rgveda, but earlier than that of the Br§h- 
manas. In vocabulary it is chiefly remarkable for the large 
number of popular words which it contains, and which from 

lack of opportunity do not appear elsewhere It does 

not represent the most advanced religious beliefs of the 
priestly class, but is a collection of the most popular spells 
current among the masses, who always preserve more primi- 
tive notions with regard to demoniac powers. The spirit 
which breathes in it is that of a prehistoric age 




*1 


Beside 


containing many spells ” directed against hostile agencies, 
such as diseases, noxious animals, demons, wizards, foes, 
oppressors of Brahmans, it also contains many spells of an 
auspicious character, such as charms to secure harmony in 
family and village life, reconciliation of enemies, long life. 


health and prosperity 




and 




prayers for protection on 


journeys and for luck in gambling. Thus it has a double 
aspect, being meant to appease and bless as well as to 

curse.”* 

' ;• 

As regards the different periods in which the B/'alimanas, 
the Aranyakas, the Upanisads and the various Sutras were 

I 

composed, I refer the reader for an elaborate account of' them 
to Macdoneil’s History of Sanskrit Literdiure Chapters VITI 


Ibld.y p. 181. 
Ihid,, p. 196. 


'i 


185. 

Ibid,) p, 185. 
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and IX. These periods unmistakably point to different stages 
of culture and were separated from one another by centuries, 
if not millenniums. It will not be out of place to refer here 

' r 

to an account of the eastward migration of the Aryans frotn 

the Punjab, as related in the Satapatha Brdhmana. The 

geographical data of this Brahmana “ point to the land of the 
Kuru-Panchalas being still the centre of Brahmanical culture. 

Janmejaya is here celebrated as a king of the Kurus, and the 
most renowned Brahmanical teacher of the age, Aruni, is 
expressly stated to be a Panchala. Nevertheless, it is clear 
that the Brahmanical system had by this time spread to the 
countries to the east of Madhyade^a, to Kosala, with its 
capital Ayodhya (Oudh), and Videha (Tirhut or Northern 

Behar), with its capital, Mithila The Satapatha 

Brdhmana contains reminiscences of the days when the 
country of Videha was not yet Brahmanised. Thus Book 1. 
relates a legend in which three stages in the eastward migra- 
tion of the Aryans can be clearly distinguished. Mathava, the 
King of Videgha (the older from of Videha), whose family 
priest was Gotama Rahogana, was at one time on the Saras- 
vatL Agni Vaigvanara (here typical of Brahmanical culture) 
thence went burning along this earth towards the east, 
followed by Mathava and his priest, till he came to the river 
Sadanira (probably the modern Gandak, a tributary running 
into the Ganges near Patna), which flows from the northern 
mountain, and which he did not burn over. This river 
Brahmans did not cross in former times, thinking ‘it has not 
been burnt over by Agni VaiSvanara.’ At that time the land 
to the eastward was very uncultivated and marshy, but now 
many Brahmans are there, and it is highly cultivated, for the 


Brahmans have caused Agni to taste it through sacrifices. 
Mathava, the Videgha, then said to Agni, ‘ Where am I to 



‘ To the east of this river be thy abode 


’ he replied. 


Even now, the writer adds, this river forms the boundary 


between the Kosalas (Oudh) and the Videhas (Tirhut).” ^ 



* Maudonell, HiU. of bun^h, Lit.^ :^I3-2I5 
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It would thus appear that the Vedic Aryans gradually 
advanced towards the east, as the Gangetic plains began to 
be reformed from the sea. At the time to which the Satapatha 
Brdhmana refers (more than 3,000 B.C.), the sea must have 
been in the vicinity of Tirhut, as the latter was marshy 
land, unfit for cultivation and human habitation. ^ This time 
must have been anterior to the period when the Atharva-veda 
which mentions Magadha and Anga was composed. 

If the Vedic civilisation had grown and flourished in one 
and the same territory like the ancient Egyptian, the estimate 
of the average duration of any period of culture which Pro- 
fessor Flinders Petrie has applied to the latter could also be 
applied with equal force to the Vedic. But we have to take 
into our consideration the fact of the gradual expansion and 
advance of the Vedic Aryans to the east simultaneously with 
the formation of new land in the Gangetic Sea. The age of 
the later Vedas, viz. the Yajurveda and the Atharva-veda 
must, therefore, be computed according to the actual time 
taken by the plains to form and emerge from the depth of 
the sea. If the Gangetic Sea existed, as it undoubtedly did, 
to the immediate east of the Punjab in Rgvedic times, the 
formation of the alluvial plains and their emergence from the 


sea 


the true men 


down to Magadha and Anga, mentioned in the Atharva- 
must have taken from 15,000 to 20,000 years, which 
places the beginning of Rgvedic civilisation in a period which 
is removed from our times by 30,000 to 35,000 years, and 
this nearly agrees with the period fixed by Mr. Wells, “ when 

were replacing the Neanderthalers.’’ 'I'liese 

“ true men ” were m the later Palaeolithic stage of civilisation, 
and if they drifted to Europe from the outlying regions of 
ancient Sapta-Sindhu, which is extremely probable, we may 
take it that the early Rgvedic Aryans were about this time 

* TVie date ot the composition of the Satapatha Brahmana was fixed 
at 2 >^00 B C by Mr. Tilak from the fact that it assigns to the Krthkas or 
Pleiades a'posUion in the due east, but Mr. Dixit that thjs calcu- 

lation was wrong and the date should be 3.000 B.C. Videgha Mathava s 
emigration to Tirhut must have taken place long lung before 3,000 B.C., 
probably in the fourth millennium B.C. or even earlier, 
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in the Neolithic stage of culture, their God, India, having been 
represented as armed at first with a stone and then with a bone 
weapon for his vajra? These Neolithic Aryans were then 
changing a pastoral and nomadic state of existence for a 
settled agricultural state. Though Neolithic culture with Aryan 
language may have been taken to Europe about 10,000 or 
12,000 years ago, that period does not necessarily synchronize 
with the beginning of Neolithic culture in the Punjab or 
elsewhere, which is stated by Mr. Wells to be “some thou- 
sands of years earlier.” According to Montelier “the deposits 

at Susa show Neolithic remains perhaps more than 20,000 

% 

years old.”- Sir Arthur Evans also says that the Neolithic 
age began in Crete more than 14,000 years ago.'' It is there- 
fore just possible that Neolithic culture began in Rgvedic 
India some 30,000 years ago, or even earlier. Though Mr. 
Wells’ map, as sketched for this period, does not show the 
existence of a continuous sea from the Arabian Sea to the 
Bay of Bengal over the regions now occupied by Rajputana 
and the Gangetic plains, yet the Rajputana Sea and the Gan* 
getlc Sea have been shown to be large enough to answer to 
the general conditions of Rgvedic tirhes, and had probably 
mutual communication through a narrow channel, as I have 
pointed out in my maps in Rgvedic India. It is also extremely 
doubtful whether the Bay of Bengal in its present shape 
existed in Rgvedic times, and the Gangetic Sea was connected 
with it. Very probably it was an inland sea at the foot of the 
Himalayan Range. However this may have been, we can safely 

4 

infer from the internal evidences of the Rgveda and subsequent 
Vedic literature that Rgvedic culture had begun in Sapta- 
Sindhu some 30,000 years ago, and the first “ true men” of 
the later Palaeolithic age had gone to Europe from India at 
about this period, and were subsequently followed by tribes 
of Neolithic Aryans at a much later period. These Palaeolithic 

-mr r-n * - - - - , 

• « 

4 

^ See Infra^ Chap, II. 

® Congres Internat, cP Anthrop, Prehisf^ 1906, p. 22, quoted by Mr. 
Wells in his Outline of JJisfory in a Foot-note, p. 52. 

^ Outline of History y Foot-note, p, 52, 




and Neolithic Aryan tribes were compelled to leave, or were 
driven out from the land of their birth by the advanced Aryans 
who had constituted themselves into “Five Tribes” or the 
Pahcajanah or Pancakrstayah of the Rgveda, and had been 
determined to rid the country of all discordant elements- 
Almost the whole of the Hgveda is a record of this struggle 
which must have lasted for several thousand years. 

As the ancient Aryans were autochthonous to the Punjab, 
they must have passed there through all the different stages' 
of human culture viz. Eolithic, Palaeolithic, later Palaeolithic 
and Neolithic. We find the early Aryans in the Neolithic 

4 

stage of culture, as will appear from a perusal of the next 
Chapter ; but this subsequently gave place to the next stage, 
when metals and their different uses were discovered. The 
savage Aryan tribes whom the Five Tribes did their best to 
expel from the country were probably in the later Palaeolithic 

4 

stage, as they have been frequently described as andyudhah 
weaponless, andsdh^ mouthless, or speechless (showing that 
they had not as yet developed a tolerable language to express 
their ideas), Pdksasdh or monsters subsisting on raw meat, 
avratdh, riteless, and living in the deep recesses of moun- 
tains and forests, because they were a hunting people, and 
game was plentiful in those regions. As in the Post-Glacial 
age there grew up an extensive belt of steppes extending in an 
uninterrupted line from the confines of Mongolia, along the 
southern coasts of the Asiatic Mediterranean, right into the 
heart of Europe, we can easily guess that it attracted vast 
herds of horses and deer from Central Asia, which the later 

% 4 


Palaeolithic Aryans followed in their onward march to Europe, 
along with the Mongolian savages wdth whom they mixed 
their blood, which developed the “ type Mongoloid ” of the 

early European populations. The Neolithic Aryans, with their 

• %% 

rude wagons drawn by oxen, and their cattle, dogs and skin- 
tents followed them several thousand years later, and settling 

t 

down in the various localities of Europe, and probably mingling 


their blood with the Aryo- Mongolian tribes and the Iberians, 
became the ancestors of most of the modern European race.s 
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who speak dift’erent forms of the Aryan language. The theory 
of the original Aryan cradle in Sapta-Sindhu, therefore, fully 
explains the geological and ethnological facts discovered in 
Europe. 

III. 

4 9 A 

Lastly, I will deal with Professor Winternitz’s objections 
against the acceptance of my theory about the hoary antiquity 
of Rgvedic Culture. He says : “ It is absolutely impossible to 
use geological evidence as Abinas Chandra Das does in his 
book ‘ Rgvedic India ’ (published by the University of Calcutta, 

1921), in order to prove an age of the Rgveda which is not 

\ 

to be measured by thousands but by ten thousands, nay 
hundred thousands or even millions of years. He would have 

4 

us believe that the Rgveda is ‘ as old as the Miocene or the 

» • 

Pliocene epoch whose age is to be computed by some hundreds 
of thousands, if not, millions of years.’ Now why is this 
impossible ? First of all, it is extremely doubtful whether man 
existed at all in the Miocene or Pliocene epoch. Most 
anthropologists and archaeologists agree that the earliest 
existence of man on earth cannot be traced further than to 

I 

the Quaternary or Glacial epoch. But apart from this, it is 
absolutely impossible that the language of the Rgveda should 
be so little different as it is from the Old Persian in the 6th 
Century B. C., and from the Sanskrit of Panini and Patahjali, 
if it had been the language of a people that lived even in the 
Quaternary, to say nothing of the Miocene or Pliocene epochs. 
For languages, as a rule, change very rapidly ; there are 
languages (and these are exceptions) that have changed 
comparatively little in the course of a thousand years, but 
never have languages been known to have remained almost 
unchanged for thousands or ten thousands of years. Merely 
from a linguistic point of view the theory of Abinas Chandra 

9 

Das must be rejected. It must also be rejected from a histo- 
rical point of view.” ^ 

f-rwT - -^rrr-L _ • ______ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

y Readership Lecture delivered by ProL Winternitz at the Calcuttct 
University in August 1923. Published, in the Calcufia RevieWj Nov. 1923. 
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It is said that errors, like prejudices, die very hard, and 
the truth of this remark has been best illustrated in my case. 
I have already explained elsewhere how I was naturally led 
by the wrong estimate of old Geologists as to the age of a 
different distribution of land and water in the Punjab and 
Northern India, of which unmistakable evidence is found in 
the Rgveda, to infer a vast antiquity of some of the Rgvedic 
hymns which, however, I candidly doubted, and attempted to 

bring down to the Pleistocene and even the Post-Pleistocene 
or Quaternary epoch in my book Hgvedic Indiad But the 

error seems to have got a firm hold on the mind of my critics, 
and in spite of my clearly expressing my own modified opinion, 
they persist in mentioning the Miocene and Pliocene epochs 
as the probable age ascribed by me to some of the early 
Rgvedic hymns, evidently with the object of holding up my 
theory to ridicule. I do not know whether this could be called 
fair criticism, compatible with a genuine spirit of research for 
truth. I firmly relied, as I still do, upon the geographical data 


as revealed in the Rgveda, which 


challenge any Vedic 


scholar to disprove ; and if there was any error at all, it lay 
in my mis-reading the ancient geological epochs in the absence 
of more trustworthy evidence which, however, has since been 


available, to 


certain extent. The geographical data, as 


brought forward by me, should have arrested the attention 

4 

of my critics sufficiently strongly to induce them to examine 
them in the light of fresh geological evidence, if available, 
before passing them by with an indifference which is really 
amazing. It is, therefore, a matter for deep regret to me, and 
to a large number of students of Ancient Indian History and 
Culture in the University of Calcutta, that Professor Win- 
teinitz should have remained profoundly silent on the value 
of the several geographical data advanced by me, and content 
himself only by expressing what seems to be a mere dogmatic 


’ Rgvedic India, P. 567. Read also my article on “ The Antiquity of 
the Rgvedic Age ” published in the Journal of the Department of Letters, Vol. 
VIH, pp. 277-295 (Calcutta Universiitjr), 
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assertion that “ it is absolutely impossible to use geological 
evidence ” (as I have done), in order to prove the ancient age 
of the Rgveda. The reason he adduces is that the Miocene 
or the Pliocene age was too early for the evolution of civil- 
ised man or of a culture as described in the Rgveda. 1 admit 
(as I have admitted in Rgvedtc India) the force of this objec- 
tion. But the geographical evidence of a different distribution 
of land and water in the Punjab in Rgvedic times is still 
there, which cannot be ignored, and must be explained 
correctly, if recourse cannot be had to geological evidence. 
Either the geographical evidence must be satisfactorily ex- 
plained, or you must have recourse to geological evidence. 
There is no third alternative. The geological age may not 
have been (as it is-certainly not, in the light of recent proofs) 
the Miocene or the Pliocene; but it must have been an age, 
subsequent to them and more recent. Mr. Wadia in his 
Geology of India (P. 248) says that there was a Pleistocene 
sea over the Gangetic trough which lasted for thousands of 
years, and Mr. Wells also is of opinion that such a sea 
existed so long as 50,000 to 25,000 years ago.^ Taking the 
lower estimate as correct, it would not be unreasonable to 
guess that some of the Rgvedic hymns were as old as 25,000 
years. Let us hope. Professor Winternilz wi[l not now 
consider it to be “absolutely impossible to use s 
evidence" with a view to explain the geographical data 
revealed in the Rgveda, and prove its hoary antiquity. 

Next, with regard to the language of the Rgveda, 
Professor Winternitz holds that it is so little different from 
the Old Persian in the 6th Century B. C., and from the 
Sanskrit of Patahjali that it could not have been the language 
of a people that lived in the Quaternary epoch. For, 
according to him, “ languages, as a rule, change very rapidly ; 
there are languages (and these are exceptions) that have 

I 

changed comparatively little in the course of a thousand years ; 


jeological 


* Mr. H. G. Wells’ Outline uf History, pp. 39 & 4 S- 
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but never have languages been known to have remained 
almost unchanged for thousands or ten thousands of years.” 

Let us examine the above dictum of the Professor a 
little closely. He evidently proceeds on the assumption that 

f 

the Rgvedic hymns were composed about 2,000 B.C., or 2,500 
B. C., at most. If his surmise be correct, then his statement 
that it is very little different from the Old Persian in the 6th 
Century B. C., and from^the Sanskrit of Panini and Patanjali 
militates against his theory that “ languages as a rule change 
very rapidly.” For we find on his own admission that the 
Rgvedic language remained unchanged for about 2,000 years. 
And if it remained practically unchanged for 2,000 years, 
what is there to disprove that it had remained unchanged for 
5,000, 10,000 or even 1 5,000 years ? And the same query may 
be put with regard to Old Persian, and the language of the 
Avesta. As to the language of the latter, the Professor 
remarks ; The date of tbe Avesta is itself not quite certain.” 
Further on, he remarks : “ Languages differ very much as 
to how long old forms of speech may be kept up, and there 
is a great difference between the languages of one family as 
to the time they want for differentiation. Lithuanian is one 
of those Indo-European languages which are nearest 
related to the ancient Indo-Iranian. But yet it is not an old 
language, and its literature is of quite recent growth.” If 
Lithuanian is very closely related to the ancient Indo-Iranian, 
it is extremely difficult to understand why it is “ not an old 
language,” though its literature may be of recent growth. 
The very fact that Lithuanian still retains its old forms, being 
” nearest related to the ancient Indo-Iranian ” goes clearly 
to show that language can remain unchanged for thousands 
of years. 

It is a pity that, for reasons best known to them. Western 
Vedic scholars seem generally unwilling to attach much import- 
ance to clear astronomical evidence, found in the Vedic Litera- 
ture, which would have helped them in fixing the date of some of 
the old compositions. For example, in his Orion Mr. B. G. 
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Tilak has proved from astronomical statements found in the 
Vedic Scriptures that “ the Vernal Equinox was in the con- 
stellation of Mrga or Orion about 4,500 B. C.” when, he 
believes some of the hymns of the Rgveda were composed. 
And in this opinion he has been indirectly supported by 
another Vedic scholar, Mr. V. B. Ketkar, who has proved 
from a statement in the Taittiriya Brdhmana (III. 4, 1,5) 
that Brhaspati, or the planet Jupiter, was first discovered 
when confronting, or nearly occulting the star Tisya ” about 
4650 B. C.^ Mr Dhirendranath Mukhopadhyaya also proves 
from the Vr§akapi hymn (Rv. x. 68) that “ when the vernal 
equinoctial colure passed through the group Orion (this was an 
extremely ancient date B, C. 30,000), sacrifices were oflfered 
to Vrsakapi (this was allowed by Indra because of the vernal 
equinoctial colure passing through it). But later on the vernal 
equinox having retreated a long way, Vrsakapi rose on the 
Equator (about B. C. 23,000), and people were still sacrificing 
to Vr§akapi .... Later on Vr§akapi was again going s 
to the south, as if by the orders of Indra, and was almost 
invisible with the exception of the head about B. C. 10,000. 
Later on still, it was slowly rising (at present it has coincided 
again with the Equator), and at this time the hymns to 
Vrsakapi were sung. Here the description of the penomenon is 
exquisite ; 

‘ O Vrsakapi, go to the house, the celestial sphere which 

is cut off and which contains some ( unknown) or 

1 

stages. From your nether house come to our house. Indra 
is in the upper (portion) of the Universe. O Vr?akapi, you, 
the destroyer of sleep, who are going to the house, come back 
again, again by your way. We would perform the sacrifices. 
(Indra is, &c). O Mighty Vrsakapi, when you rising upwards 
(or rather northwards) would come to (our) house, where 
would that great sinner Mrga be ? Where he, who misleads 
people, would go ? (Indra is, &c.).’ The explanation of the 
phenomenon — when Vrsakapi returns in his upward march 

^ Tilak’s Arctic Home in the Vedas. Preface, ii. 
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to the house of Indra, the impertiment (sinner) Mrga is not 
to be seen — is that the vernal equinox passing through the 
group at the time, Mrga (Orion) is not to be seen at night 
being in company of the Sun. This Vrsakapi hymn takes 
us back to the period even beyond 16,000 B. C.” ^ Mr. 


Filak 


says 


that 


“ the latest attempt of the kind is that of 
Pischel and Geldner in their Vedic Studies, Vol. VII, Part I. 
These scholars hold that the hymn rmrrated a legend current 


)) 


in old times. In other words, they take it, and I think 
rightly, to be a historic hymn Pischel and Geldner under- 

stand the hymn to mean that Vrsakapi went down to the 
south and again returned to the house of Indra. 

Mr. D. Mukhopadhyaya further refers to another 

astronomical evidence in a verse of the Rgveda (x. 85, 13) 
which indicates a period about 15,000 B. C. The verse is 

as follows : 

Suyydyd vahatuh prd^dt Savita yam avdsrjat Aghdsu 
H hanyante gdvah Arjunyoh paryuhyate. 

“ Here, ‘ Agha ’ means the group ‘ Magha ’ and ‘ Arjuni ’ 
the two Phalgunis as interpreted by Sayana. Astronomi- 
cally it means, when the Sun enters Magha, the rays {gdvdh) 

inter Solstice 


of the Sun are almost powerless, indicating W 
(B. C. 15,000), and on his entrance into Phalguni they are 
again revived, symbolically representing SOrya being carried 
to her husband’s house as if in a Palanquin formed of the 
Phalguni naksatras. The seventh case-ending here 
place of the instrumental.” 

The Hindu Naksatras, in the “ Journal of the Department of Science 
(Calcutta University), Vol. vi, pp. 19-20. 


IS m 


Tilka’s Orion, P. 176. Vrsakapi, according to Mr. Tilak is “the Sun 

as represented by the constellation of Orion.” (P. 178). 

“ The (Vrsakapi) hymn gives us not only a description of the constellation 

of Orion and Canis (verses 4 & 5). hut clearly and expressly defines the 

position of the Sun when he passed to the north of the liquatur in old times. 

(verse 22>/’ 

3 The Hindu Naksatras in the “ Journal of the Department of Science ” 
(Calcutta University), Vol. vi, P. 22. 
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I need not multiply more instances to prove that there 
are allusions in the Rgveda to such ancient times as would 
stagger those European and American scholars who are 
unwilling to take back Rgvedic culture and civilisation to 
more than 2,000 B. C. or 2,500 B. C. On the mere fact that 
there are some real vestiges of Aryan language and culture 
in many parts of Europe, they have built a theory of the 
original Aryan cradle in Europe, consistently with the state 
of Culture of the Neolithic people in that continent and have 
made the Indo-Aryans and the Iranians mere immigrants 
to the Punjab and Iran respectively from that country in 
comparatively very recent times, resolutely shutting their 
eyes against the many geographical, astronomical and cul- 
tural evidences in the Rgveda, that directly militate against 
their theory. It may be a convenient theory for explaining 
the existence of the Aryan language and culture in some 
forms in Europe, but it is certainly not ancieiit history, and 
no structure based on it can stand for any length of time. 
It is bound to topple over sooner or later, and the original 
cradle of the Aryans will have, ultimately to be sought, not 
certainly in any parts of Europe, but elsewhere — very prob- 
ably in the sacred Land of the Seven Rivers, as revealed 
by various evidences in the Rgveda itself. The antiquity of 
Rgvedic culture must also be taken back to about 25,000 
B. C., or more, in spite of hazy and not very convincing argu- 
ments regarding the rapid changeability of language. 

# 

Turning again to Professor Winternitz’s objections 
against the acceptance of my theory regarding the vast anti- 
quity of Rgvedic culture, on the ground of the rapid change- 
ability of language, I must point out to my readers that 
though spoken dialects may be liable to frequent changes, 
the language of any literary composition, whether recorded 
or not, especially if it relates to religious matters and holy 
sacrificial formulas, is seldom or only very slowly changed. 
In fact, such language is regarded as too sacred to be fre- 
quently handled, changed, polished or modernized, and the 
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'very quaintness of its wording and structure seems to add 

a peculiar- sanctity, force and mystic fascination to it. 

There were three distinct ages,— the Ancient, the Mediaeval 

and the Later, — during which the Rgvedic mantras were 

composed (Rv. iii, 32, i3;vi. 21, 5) ,and these three ages 

covered so vast a period of time that in spite of the extreme 

reluctance on the part of Rsis to make any change in the 

wording of the sacred texts and formulas, there is clear 
evidence in the Rgveda itself of some such change having 

been actually effected in the Later age, with a view to 

make the mantras more intelligible , to the learned of that 


period. 



is clearly indicated in a verse (Rv. iii. 39; 2) 


which says that the mantra came down to the Rsi from his 
ancient ancestors, clothed in white and graceful robes. This 

means, if it means anything, that the language had to be 
polished in order to make it intelligible to the holy men 
of that later period. The very necessity for doing this 
implied the vast antiquity cA mantra itself. It has been 
held by Dr. Martin Haug and others that the present Rgve- 
dic hymns are not the oldest, but there were mantras that 
were older still. I will let Dr. Haug speak on the subject: 

“ Now the question arises, are the finished and polished 
hymns of the Rgveda with their artificial metres the most 
ancient relics of the whole religious literature of the Brah- 
mans, or are still more ancient piece.s in *the other Vedic 
writings to be found ? It is hardly credible that the Brah- 
manical priests employed at their sacrifices in the earliest 
times hymns similar to those which were used when the ritual 

became settled. 

“ Now if we compare the sacrificial formulas as contained 
in the Yajurveda, and principally the so-called Nigadas and 
Nivids^ preserved in the Brshmanas and Sotras with the 
bulk of the Rgveda hymns, we come to the conclusion that 


ft 


ancient^ and served the Rsis as a kind 


of sacred ^text, -jnst as passages of the Bible suggest ideas 

among Christians. That Vedic poets 


I 


to religious poets 


> 



vvere perfectly acquainted with several ol such formulas and 

• « 

addresses which are still extant, can be proved beyond 
any doubt. 

“I must lay particular stress on the Nivids which I 
believe to he tnore andient than almost all the hymns con- 
tained in the Rgveda. 

“The' word Nivid frequently occurs in the hymns, and 
even with the epithet purva ox purvy a ^ old. (Rv. i. 89, 3; 96, 

2; ii. 36, 6). The Marutvatiya Nivid as it appears, even 
referred to by Vamadeva (Rv. vi. 18, 7): the repetition of 

the Nivids xs juxtaposed with the performanceitf the chant- 

> 

ers, and the recital of the Sastras (Rv. vi. 67, lo)' 'Phe 
(Aitareya) Brahmanam regards the Nivids, particularly that 
one addressed to Agni, as those words of Prajapati, by means 
of whj,ch he created all beings {Ait. Brdh. 2, 33-34)- The 
old Rsi, Kutsa, who is already in many Vedic songs looked 
upon as a sage of the remote past, says (Rv. i. 96, 2) that 
Agni created by means of the ‘first Nivid’ the creati^res of 
the Manus. In i. 89, 3-4, an old Nivid appears to be quoted. 

I 

9 

“ Many Nivids, even the majority of them, are certainly 
lost. But the few pieces of the kind of religious literature 
which are still extant, are sufficient to show that they must 
be very ancient, and are not to be regarded as fabrications 
of the sacrificial priests at the times when the Brghmanas 
were composed. Their style is, in the main, just the same 
in which the hymns are composed, and far more ancient than 
that of the Brahmanas. They contain in short sentences 
the principal names, epithets atid feats of the deity invoked. 

They have no regular metre but a kind of rhythmus, or even 

» ' ' ' 

a parallelismus membrorum as the ancient Hebrew poetry. 

“The Nivids 2.\ox\o with many so-called Yajus formulas 
which are preserved in the Yajurveda, the Nigadas, such as 
as the Subrahmanya and the so-called Japa i ox muhjmmLAit a 
reya Brdhmana 2, 38) which are muttere(i/1J^k^a>l^^W? moiCX> 
only, are doubtless the most ancient piec^K af ^.A^i’c po^y 


6 
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'I'lie Rsis tried their poetical talent first in the composition 
of the Ydjyas^ or verses recited at the occasion of an offer- 


ing being thrown into 


the fire. 


Thence we meet so 



many verses requesting the deity to accept the offering, 
and taste it. These Ydj’yds were extended into little 
songs, which on account of their finished forms, were called 
Snktam, /.(?., well, beautifully spoken. The principal ideas 
for the Ydjyds were furnished by the sacrificial for- 
mulas in which the Yajurveda abounds, and those of the 
hymns suggested by the Nigadas and Nivids. There can be 
hardly any dqubt that the oldest hymns which we possess are 
purely sacrificial, and made only for sacrificial purposes. 
'I'ho.se which ex{)ress more g(meral ideas, or 

sins, such as many of those 
addressed to Varuna, are comi^aratively late.”’ 

From the above discussion it would appear that the 
Rgvedic hymns are not the oldest, but there were still older 
verses-called Nivids and Nigadas, the proto-types of the 
Rgvedic hymns, whose language was more archaic than that 
of the h) mns themselves. Th )ugh most of the Nivids are 
now lost, having been either amplified or absorbed in the 
Rgvedic hymns, even those that remain and are found in the 
Brahmanas and Sutras bear in them the unmistakable impress 
of vast antiquity, d'here may have been etill older verses 


thoughts, or confessions of 


Ni 


far 


hern discovered. Though the changeability of language is 
thus proved, the changes in the language of religious and 
sacrificial verses were certainly not so rapid as Professor 
Winternitz would make them out to be. 


Fhe changes were 


necessarily extremely slow, partially suited to the needs of 
changing time, so as to make the language intelligible, at any 


^ Aitareya Brdhmanam ; Introduction^ by Dr 
pp. 30-39 (Bombay 1863). I am indebted for the above 
friend and colleague Mr. Narayanchandra Banner jea 
University. 


Martin Haug, Vol. I, 
extracts to my esteemed 
M.A., Lecturer, Calcutta 
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rate, to the hereditary custodians of the ancient sacred verses 
in later times. The majority of the common people or the 
lay folk, who spoke a different dialect, did not understand 
the language of the mantras any better than an illiterate 
Hindu would understand Sanskrit, or an ordinary Englishman 
would understand old Anglo-Saxon at the present day. In 
fact the language, with its complicated rules for recitation and 
accentuation, was regarded by the lay folk as too sacred and 
mysterious to be uttered, especially when the efficacy of the 
mantras was believed to depend upon how, when and by 
whom they were pronounced. This ultimately must have led 
to the formation of a distinct class, that of the priests, who 
were the custodians of the mantras and were carefully versed 
in the art of correctly pronouncing them and applying them 
to the various rites and sacrifices. And no one was entitled 
to be called a Rsi or Seer, who could not clothe his thoughts, 
or the truths discovered by him, in the conventional antique 
language of the ancient mantras., and in the recognised style 
and metres of old. It is extremely probable that the art of 
writing existed in some form or other in Rgvedic times, as 
there is reference in the Rgveda to Speech (Vac) having 
been seen, yet not understood, and heard yet mot comprehend- 
ed by the uninitiated (Rv. x. 71, 4), thereby showing that 
the spoken dialqct of Rgvedic times was different from the 
old literary language of the mantras.^ And this old lilerar) 


F 


language was imitated not only by the Rsis, but even by 
some of the commentators and expositors in later ages, vvitli 
a view to give their compositions a sacred character. I'liis 
will explain why the literar) language of the Rgvedic hymns 
and the Nivids was adopted with more or less variations in 
the later Vedic Samhitas, tlie Brahmanas, the Upanisads and 
the Satras,and why even Panini, who wrote his Vedic grammar, 
adopted a style that closely resembled that of the mantras. 
But it is a mistake to suppose, as Professor Winternitz has 


1 F/f/f my article on the " Art of Writing in Ancient India” (four, ol 
the Uciiarliiient ul Letteib, Calcutta University, Vol. X). 
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done, that the language of the later Vedic literature was 
exactly the same as that of the Rgvedic hymns. There is 
noticed a general family likeness between them, no doubt ; 
but there is also a marked difference in style, diction, metre, 
and even vocabulary among the various sections of what is 
ordinarily known as Vedic Literature, thus showing that they 
were composed in different periods of time, removed from 


one another by several centuries, and hence they could not 
help bearing in them the impress of the particular periods. 
Panini and Lord Buddha were born with comparatively a small 
interval between them, but the language in which the Buddha 
preached his doctrines to the people was not the language in 
which Panini wrote his Grammar. Tlie latter was the sacred 
old literary language of the Vedas which had become unintel- 
ligible even to the learned who had, therefore, begun to reform 
and polish it into what is known as Sanskrit (Lit. Polished). 
This afterwards became the literary language of the Epics 
and the Puranas, though the dialects spoken by the people 
were different. It is, therefore, quite clear that the use of an 
ancient literary language and style in a later age does not 
necessarily prove that it was a spoken living language in that 
age, and it is not at all safe to base any chronology or history 
on such loose and slender ground. 

It is useless further to deal with the objections raised by 
Professor Winternitz against the vast antiquity of Rgvedic 
culture, which on close examination do not appear to be 
either strong or sound. As regards the history of this vast 
period, the materials are necessarily too meagre lo construct 
it. But, nevertheless, the Rgveda contains sufficient internal 
evidence to prove the various early stages through which 
ancient Aryan cult ure had passed, reference to which will 
be made in the next and subsequent Chapters. Whatever 
may be the date of this culture, it is absolutely certain that 
it is older than that of any other culture that the world has 
ever known or possessed any records about. 


CHAPTER 21. 


GLIMPSES OF SOME OF THE EARLY STAGES OF ARYAN CULTURE 

IN THE RGVEDA. 

The Pahcajandh or Hive Clans. — Li the Rgveda we lincl 
evidences of a comparatively^ high state of culture of the 

Aryans who appear to have been divided into live principal 
clans or tribes (Pahcajandh or Pahcakrstayah)^ possessing 
a homogeneous civilisation, worshipping common gods, per- 
forming common religious rites, observing common social 
customs, subsisting on the products of agriculture, and living 

in well-organized village communities {grdmasY^ under the 
guidance of G rdmams^ (lit. leaders of grdmas or multitudes), 
and in fortified cities (pursY under the protection of kings 
or rulers. Sayana, the great commentator of the Rgveda, has 

interpreted the word Pahcajandh to mean the four principal 
castes, and the Nis ddas as the fifth caste ; but this interpre- 
tation does not seem to be tenable in the face of the fact 
that the caste-system, as we know it now, did not exist in 
early Rgvedic socie ty. The four castes have certainly been 
mentioned, though clearly only once, in the Tenth Mandala 
of the Rgveda (x. 90, 12) ; but Western Vedic scholars are 
of opinion that the verse in question is of later origin, the 

f 

language not being as archaic as that of most other Rgvedic 
verses. It must, therefore, have been composed at a period 
of Rgvedic times when the caste-system had become some- 
what developed and well-marked in ancient Aryan society. 


‘ Rv. iii, 37, 9; 59, 8 i viii, 32, 22 ; ix, 65, 23; x, 45. 6; Panca^carsan- 

yah — Rv. V. 86, 2 ; vii. 15, 2; ix. lOr, 9, Pahca-k^sjayah — Rv. ii. 2, 10 ; iii, S 3 t 
16 ; iv, 38, 10 ; X. 60, 4 ; I19, 6. Panca^ksitayah Rv. i, 7, 9 ; 176, 35 v. 35, 2 ; 

vi. 46, 7; vii. 75,^; 79, I. 


*} 


Rv. i. 44, 10; 114, I ; ii. 12, 7 ; x. 146, 1 ; 149, 4; etc. 


Rv. X, 62,' 1 1 5 107, S> 


•i 


Kv- 1. 5 J, y , 58, 8 , I Ji, 4 , lOO, 8 , lii. 13, 4 ; iv. 27, i 
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The system, however, had existed in embryo from the very 
beginning, as it still exists in some form or other in afl human 
societies, either savage or civilised, being based on certain 
in-born tendencies of the human mind and temperament 
(gunas) , that make somj men choose a certain profession or 
career in preference to another and stick fast to it. d'he 
vers e in question did not certainly create or sanction the 
four castes, but only indicated their existence in a somewhat 
developed form in the Later period of the Rgvedic age. The 

system was the product of econo. nical causes rather than of 

% 

social or religious movements, and was highly elastic, not 
standing in the 
should be remembered in this connection that the Rgvedic 


way of inter-dining or inter -marriage. It 


age was divided into three periods, vis.^ (i) the Early, (2) the 
.Mediaeval and (3) the Later, during which the Rgvedic verses 


This having been the case, 


were composed. ' The verse regarding the four castes must 
have been composed in the Later period, when they Wc;re 
emerging into and assuming distinctive forms. 

the Pancajandh and Pan- 
cakgstayah^ frequently mentioned in the Rgveda, did not 
refer to the five castes of later Aryan society, but to the live 

clans or tribes whose frequent mention is met with in the 
sacred Scripture. 'Fliese five tribes or clans were most likely 
the Bharatas and Frtsyus, the Purus, the Anus, the Druhyus 
and the 'Furba-es. There were also other Aryan tribes like the 
Cedis and the Yadus, etc., but they were probably comprised 
in one or another of the live principal clans. For instance, 
the Yadus are frequently mentioned and coupled with the 
Turbases, and they were probably regarded as one clan. 'Fhe 
very fact that the hymns were composed by Rsis who belonged 
to one or another of the clans, and that their compositions 

collected together into the Rgveda Samhita, goes to 


were 


4 « 

« 

show that the Pancajandh referred to the five principal clans 
only, and not to the five castes, as remarked by Sayana. 
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Other Aryan clans . — already stated, these five tribes 
developed a comparatively high state of culture in Rgvedic 
times ; but there were other Aryan clans, some of whom 
were not as advanced as they. We find mention, however, 
of certain Aryan tribes in the Rgveda, some of whom, though 
not subscribing to the orthodox Vedic faith, were nevertheless 
as advanced as the Rgvedic Aryans. But they were hated 
by the latter, and called by the hateful names of Asuras 
Dasas and Dasyus., terms v\hi^h seemed to have been applied 
to all persons, savage or civilised, who were not one with 
the Vedic Aryans in religious sentiments, or who performed 
different religions rites, and ol)sorved different social customs, 
just as the Greeks called all people “ barbarians,” who were 
not Greeks, or as the early and medimval Christians desig- 
nated all persons as ” lieathens ”, who did not profess the 
Christian faith. ^ 

Savay^e Aryan tribes . — The savage Aryan tribes who 
were also, for similar reasons, called Dasas and Dasyus by 
the Vedic Aryans, were mostly hunters and nomads who 
either roamed about, or lived in mountain-caves and in 
the deep recesses of forests, from which they occasionally 
came out, and descended upon the peaceful agricultural 
population who lived in the plains l)elovv, and carried off their 
cattle and goods.- The very fact that these savage Aryan 
tribes existed in Sapta-Sindhu, side by side with the more 
advanced Aryan tribes, goes to show that the Aryans were 
autochthonous to the Punjab, and that the savage tribes 
were only the remnants —the dross as it were — cast out 
by the Aryan race in the course of its long evolution and 
advancem ent towards a higher civilisation. As inhabitants 
of Sapta-Sindhu, the savage Aryan tribes were probably 
acquainted vyith tire use of the same weapons as the advanced 
Aryans used, and hence they proved formidable enemies of 
the settled tribe s who found it very difficult at first to drive 

‘ Rgiedic India, Chap, vii ; also Chap, iii of this book. 

Rg^^edic India, Ch, vii. 
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them out of the country, but succeeded in the long run in 
getting rid of them, 

Dispersion of the savage Aryan tribes. — After their 


expulsion from Sapta-Sindhu, the 


savage 


Aryan tribes, 


called “black ” or “ black-skinned ” on account of their dark 
complexion which was the result of their constant exposure 
to the sun and all the inclemencies of the different seasons, 
inevitable in a nomadic existence, took refuge in the 
mountainous regions and wilds of Afghanistan, Baluchistan, 
Persia and Asia Minor where they found abundant scope 
for hunting, on which they mainly lived ; but they 


followed other 


savage Arvan tribes 


in a still more 


primitive stage of civilisation, who had left Sapta-Sindhu in 
a far earlier age. These, having already commingled their 
blood with Turanian and Mongolian savages to whom, 
however, they gave their Aryan speech and such little Aryan 
culture as they possessed, had moved into Europe through 
Asia Minor which was broadly connected with it in those 
days, and dispersed over the various regions of the continent, 
carrying with them an Aryan speech, but distinctly Turanian 

or Mongolian type.’ 

The Aryans autochthonous to Sapta-Sindhu. — From 
the above brief summary, it would appear that the Aryans 
were autochthonous to Sapta-Sindhu which comprised 
Gandhara in the west, and Kashmir and Bactria in the 
north, and their evolution as a race began in that region 
from very primitive times when man had been scarcely much 
removed from the condition of anthropoid apes. The Aryan 
man, therefore, had passed through all the stages of develop- 
ment, viz., eolithic, paleolithic, and neolithic, before he knew 
the uses of metals and emerged into the earliest stage of 
culture and civilisation. Tue Rgveda no doubt represents a 
high state of culture; but if it be a fact that the Aryans 
were autochthonou,s to the Punjab, and passed through all 


i Ihid^y Ch. viii. 
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the different stages of civilisation, it is probable that there 
would be at least some fossils in the different strata of the 
Rgveda and in the Vedic myths and stories, unmistakably 
pointing to the existence of those stages. It will be our 
endeavour in this Chapter to find out a few of these fossils, 
if possible, and read their meanings. 

Sticks, stones and hones used as weapons hy early 

—First of all, let us speak of weapons by which primitive 
man set great store, not only for the purposes of offence but 
also of defence. Primitive man was not a carnivorous 
animal by nature. He primarily subsisted on fruits, edible 
herbs and nutritious roots of plants, which he dug up with 
the help of a pointed stick, or a pointed flint flake which he 
picked up for the purpose. As the latter was more durable 
than the former, he would naturally prefer to use the pointed 
stone and keep it for future operations. He was also fond 
of honey which he procured by plucking down the bee-hives 
hanging down from the branches of trees with the help of a 
long stick. The honey as well as the hive with the larvae 
or young bees in the cells formed his favourite meal, as they 
do with monkeys. It was only when fruits became rare that 
he had recourse to flesh for food, — flesh of small birds and 
animals that he could easily kill. Those that lived on the 
sea-coasts or near lakes and rivers ate snails, oysters, shells, 
tortoises and fish. Rev. Mr. E. O. James says; Homo 
primigenius svslS probably at first mainly a vegetarian, till 
through the deficiency of the food-supply caused by the 
advancing glacial period (in Europe), he was obliged to 

acquire flesh-eating propensities, and thus added animal food 

It can be pretty safely assumed, 

judging from the teeth of the errliest skulls, and from the 
lack obimplements that prior to the Chellean .Age primeval 

was chiefly a vegetarian, except for such flesh as was 

furnished by small animals.” ^ 


to his original diet 


man 


E. O. James’ Intro, to Anthropology (1919), pp. 6 s- 65 . 
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So it was from a lack of suitable implements that 
primeval man was chiefly a vegetarian. But necessity being 
the mother of inventions, he invented weapons and methbds 

for killing animals whose flesh he required for his consump- 
tion, when roots and fruits 


were no longer available, or 


foreign aid to help him 


became scanty. For purposes of-offence and defence, a small 
broken branch of a tree would naturally be got hold of, or a 
stone picked up and thrown against the object to be hit ; and 
thus sticks and stones would be the first natural weapons of 
primitive man. Says Professor Henry Drummond: “When 
threatened by a comrade or pressed an alien species, he 
(primitive man) called in a simple 

in the struggle—the branch of a tree. Whether the dis- 
covery was an accident, wht ther the idea was caught from 
the falling of a bough or a blow from a branch waving in the 
wind, is of no consequence. The broken branch became 
the first weapon. It was the father of all clubs. The day 
this discovery was made, the struggle for life took a new 
departure. Hitherto animals fought with some specialized 
parts of their own bodies — tooth, limb, claw. Now they 


took possession of the armoury of material nature. 

The stick being easily perishable, primitive man would 
pick up, when available, and prefer to have either a stone- 
flake, found in its natural state, or the bone of an animal for 
his weapons. The ribs, and the femur and the tibia would 
naturally be preferred to other bones for this purpose. The 

pointed horns of animals like dattle and the stag would also be 

> 

picked up and used as weapons. But as primitive man had not 
as yet domesticated animals, their bones could only be casually 
and accidentally procured from the carcasses of animals that 
had died natural deaths, or been killed in the chase for food. 
As human bodies were either interred or thrown away on 
account of the repugnance and sorrow felt at the sight of a 
dead relative or comrade, and were sometimes eaten up, when 


1 Henry Drummond’s The Accent of Man, Chap. vi. 
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they happened to belong to enemies, human bones were at 
first not much used as weapons. It was the handy rough 
stone-weapons found in their natural state that were commonly 
used by primitive man for offence or defence. Bone-weapons 
came to be extensively used later on, when cattle and horses 
were domesticated, and their bones were more easily available. 

4 

The polish of these bones probably suggested to primitive 
man the idea of chipping natural stone- weapons into polished 
shapes. This undoubtedly marked the dawn of the neolithic 
stage, but primitive man probably took thousands of years 
to arrive at this stage of development from the palaeolithic, 



only 


were 


used 


when stones in their natural 
weapons. 

Hence, I think that I shall not be far wrong if 1 say that 
the neolithic stage implied the domestication of wild animals 
like cattle and horses, and also the development of the 
rudimentary art of agriculture. The digging for roots with 
a pointed stick or stone suggested agriculture, as Prof. 
Henry Drummond says. x'\griculture necessarily implies the 

in home- 

But neolithic man was not 


exchange of a nomadic life for a settled existence 



near corn-fields. 


necessarily an agriculturist. He was generally a nomad, 
wandering about with his domesticated cattle and dogs and 
skin-tents, and living mainly by the chase, in which the 
hunting dog and the hanik played most prominent parts. 

4 

Indra's “ vajra ” originally a stone-made and then a bone- 
made weapon . — Applying thes,^ conditions to the state of early 
Aryan civilisation, we find it mentioned in the Rgveda that the 
vajra, the formidable weapon of India, which was employed 
to kill Vrtra, the Demon of DrougliL, was originally made 

of stone, and then ut bone. It was quite natural for primitive 

* » * 

men to arm their gods with tlie weapons that they themselves 
used and knew and believed to be most formidable and 
effective. The stone-made and bone-made vajras which are 

s. 

mentioned in the Rgveda as the original weapons of India 
must, therefore, necessarily reveal the stage of civilisation in 
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which the early Aryans were placed, when the first conception 

of Indra was formed. This stage was neolithic, when weapons 

of stones and bones were commonly used by the early 
Aryans. 


parsu 


according to Sayana, means “ the rib-bone of the horse, 
the edge of which is as sharp as a sword and fit for cutting.” 

ilksnadharatvat lavane samartham). 
e asva-par§u is an implement for cuttinsf 


khadgavat 


( tacca 

Wilson says : 

the kusa grass, either the rib of a horse, or an instrument 
like it ; it is frequently alluded to in the Brdhmanas and 
the Sutras” The mantra^ ghosad asi, occurring in the 
the Taittirlya Samhitd (i. i, 2) is said by Baudhayana to be 
addressed to the asva-parsu, and means, ” thou art the 
implement,” the priest having taken it in hand.^ In 
neolithic times the rib-bone of the horse must have been 
used as a sickle not only to cut ku§a grass, but also as a 
war-implement. Probably when the use of iron became 
known, an implement was made from it after the shape of 


a horse-rib, which also came to be known 


par§u 


The 


word, prthu~par§avah, occurring in Rv. vii. 83, i, very likely 
means a broad and heavy iron sickle with which men armed 
themselves in war. 


1 have already said that the ^naturally polished bones 
suggested the idea of chipping rude stone weapons into 
polished shapes. The use of bone-weapons, therefore, 
marked the transitional period *from the palaeolithic to the 
neolithic stage. It is said in the Rgveda that Indra's vajra 
or bolt was fashioned from the bones of Dadhici, a great 
sage, or whoever he might have been. Nay, his very bones 
were used as vajra by India with which he killed Vrtra 
nine-and-ninety times. A Rgvedic verae (i. 84, 13) says : 

“ With of Dadhyac for his arms, Indra, resistless 
in attack, struck nine-and-ninety Vrtras dead. ” (Griffith). 


^ Vide Foot-note, Wilson’s Rigveda (vii, 83, i). 
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It was Tvastr, the Indian Hephaistos, the artificer of the 
gods, who fashioned the dreaded thunderbolt for Indra from 
Dadhici’s bones. But the vajra is sometimes described as 
“golden” (Rv. i. 57, 2; 85,9; viii. 57, 3 ; x. 23, 3), 

probably on account of the golden flashes that emanate from 

4 

it, when struck or hurled ; sometimes as ruddy {hariia Rv. x. 
g6, 3) for the very same reason; and sometimes as made of 
iron Rv. i, 52, 8 ; 80, 12 ; 81, 4; 121,9; viii. 85,3; 

X. 48, 3; 96, 3 ; 1 13, 5) “Sometimes” says Dr. Muir “it is 
represented as four-angled {catura§rl iv. 22, 2), sometimes 
as hundred-angled {§ata§ri vi. 17, 10), sometimes as hundred- 
jointed {sataparvan i. 80, 6; viii. 6, 6; 65, 2 ; 78, 3) and 
sometimes as having a thousand points {sahasrabhrsti, i. 80, 
12; 85,9; V. 34, 2; vi. 17, 10).” ' But nowhere else, 
except in the above verse (Rv. i. 84, 13) has it been de- 
scribed as fashioned from the bones of Dadhici. Though the 
use of metals was well-known in Rgvedic times, the verse in 

age when 

bone and stone weapons had been in common use in early 

Aryan society. This legend of Dadhici formed the basis of 

later PaurSnic tales about the great renunciation and sacrifice 

made by the sage for the benefit of the gods and mankind, 

in as much as he immolated himself to enable Tvastr to 

• » 

fashion a thunderbolt for Indra out of his bones, so that the 

^ I 

God might successlullyi wage war with Vrtra and kill him. 
Now, there is a curious myth about this Dadhici in the 
Rgveda. It is said that he |^was made by the Asvins to 
assume the head of a horse ^ in order to save himself from 
Indra’s wrath, because he had taught the twin Gods 
pravargya-vidya and madhu-vidyd, contrary to the distinct 
injunction of Indra, from whom he had learnt them himself. 
(Rv. i. 1 16, 12 and Sayana’s commentary thereon.) 

Indra, however, cut off the horsie-head near Saryanavat 
Lake situated in Kuruksetra (Rv. i. 84, 14). Whatever 


question contains fossil-history of a bye-gone 


* Muir’s O. S. T., v. 86, 
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may be the import of this myth, one thing stands out 
clear and certain, viz., that Indra’s vajra was made from 
the bones of Dadhici, and the latter, though apparently 
a sage, had for sometime fixed on to his neck the head 
of a horse. The inference that can be drawn from the 
myth is that Dadhici was the name of the horse, and that the 
bones of the horse having been in early Aryan society used 
as weapon, they are described as having furnished the 
materials for fashioning Indra’s thunderbolt. i The myth, 
therefore, contains a reference to the neolithic stage of 
Aryan civilisation in Sapla-Sindhu, when the use of metals 
was unknown, and bones and stones only were used as 
weapons. The word vajTU is sometimes also used to mean a 
hard unbreakable stone like diamond; and there is evidence 
that Indra’s vajra had at first been made of hard stone like 
flint which afterwards gave place to bone^the bone of a 
horse which was probably the largest animal known to the 

Aryans of this period. 

regard to the fact of Indra’s vajra having also 
been made of stone, the attention of the reader is drawn to 
the following descriptions of his bolt : 

“ O Indra and Soma, hurl about your weapons from the 
sky. Pierce the sides of the demons with your stone-made 


With 


weapons ^ un decaying, hrey and scor 
demons) depart without a sound.” ^ 


and let them (the 


* “ Dadhyac, or in later fornri Dadhica, was a Rsi, son of Atharvaii, 

he and his father being regarded as the first founders of sacrifice. He is 

described as having the head of a horse given to him by the Asvins which 

was afterwards cut off by Indra. With his bones, or as the legend says, the 
bones of this horse’s head,, converted into a thunderbolt, ludra slevv the 
Vrtras or demons who withheld the rain. The Vedic legend, which was 
modified and amplified in later times, appears to have been connected in its 
origin with that of Dadhikras, often mentioned in the Veda and described as 
a kind of divine horse, probably a personification of the morning Sun in his 

rapid course.” (Griffith). 

^ Rv. vii. 104, 5. 
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The word used here tor weapon is asnia, which literally 
means a stone. 

In verse 22 of the same hymn, the vajra has been 
compared with stone (drsad). In another verse again, the 
vajra has been identified with asma or stone. ^ 

Writing about weapons made of stones and bones, I am 
reminded of another verse of the Rgveda (vi. 75, ii) which 
speaks of the horn-tipped arrow-head. This was undoubtedly 
also a relic of the stone and bone age of Aryan civilisation. 
All these evidences point to an age when iron or steel was 
unknown and flint and bone weapons were in common use. 

I 

'Fhe chipped flint weapons, as 1 have already said, must 
have followed the bone-weapons which furnished models to 
primitive men for fashioning flints into shapes. The bones 
were naturally more brittle than *hard flints which gradually 
replaced the former after they had been polished and shaped. 

We find certain hymns in the Rgveda (Rv. iv. 38; 40; 
vii. 44) describing the divine war-horse under the name of 
Dadhikras^ 'wXnch word bears a close resemblance to the 
word Dadhlci. Hence I am disposed to think that Dadhlci 
was the name of the horse, and this surmise is supported by 
the myth which says that the Asvins caused a horse’s head to 
be fixed on to the neck of Dadhici. But even if Dadhlci 
was a man and sage, the fact that his bones were used to 
fashion Indra’s thunderbolt goes to prove unmistakably the 
neolithic stage of Aryan civilisation in Sapta-Sindhu when 
human bones were probably used as w’eapons for offence and 
defence. The mention of the SaryanSvat Lake, situated in 
Kuruksetra, in connection with Dadhici’s story clearly points 
to the locality of this neolithic civilisation as Sapta-Sindhu 
or the ancient Punjab. 

In this connection another curious verse may be cited 
here from the Rgveda (x. 73, 10) which says that Indra 


' Rv. ii. 14, 6. 
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himself had his origin from the horse. The word aHa 
(horse) in the verse may mean the sun who is emblematical 

of power or vigour. But from the fact that Indra^s bolt was 

% 

made from the bones of Dadhici who had a horse’s head 


fixed on to his neck, and that the bolt represented the 
power of Indra, it can be surmised that the horse was 
regarded as the source of Indra’s power. 

The vajr a ” afterwards made of metals. — "The Rgveda 
says that Indra’s thunderbolt was made of gold [hiran- 
maya), was of ruddy colour {harit) and was also made of iron 

{dyasa). These descriptions, besides indicating in the first 

two cases the red flashes of lightning, very probably refer to 
the different stages of civilisation when metals like gold, copper 
or bronze and iron successively came to be known and used 
by the Aryans, and they, therefore, also fully represent fossil- 
history. From a careful study bf Indra’s weapons, we thus 
find the clear outline of the different stages of Aryan civilisa- 
tion from the neolithic to the most recent. 

The origin of the Indra-cult, — The supreme position 
assigned to Indra in the Rgveda points to another 
phase of the neolithic stage of Aryan civilisation. 
Indra certainly does not belong to the pantheon of the 
oldest Aryan gods, in which Dyus or Dyilva and Prthivi, 
Mitra and Varuna, Arnsa, Bhaga, Aryaman and Daksa 
are included and figure greatly. Mitra and Varuna have 
been described in the Rgveda as the earliest or oldest 
(jyesthatamdh) of the Aryan gods (Rv. vi. 67, i). But Indra 
is far younger, and is spoken of as having been born of a 
father and mother, like ordinary mortals. A Rgvedic verse 


(vii. 20, 5) says : “ A vigorous (god) begot him a vigorous 
(son) for the battle ; a heroic female [nari) brought him 
forth, a heroic (son).” As Dydvd and Prthivi have frequent- 


ly been described as the divine parents of some of the gods, 
probably these two deities respectively represented “ the 
vigorous father ” and “ the heroic female,” referred to in the 
above verse. There is an account of the origin of the Gods 
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in Rv. X. 72, in which it is said that Aditi gave birth to eight 
sons, of whom seven became divine and immortal, and the 

eighth was cast out for repeated births and deaths. Of the 
seven “ divine and immortal” sons, Indra was one and 
regarded as a Deva Aditya. It is curious, however, that in 
the earlier portion of the Rgveda (ii. 27, i), only six Adityas 
have been mentioned, and Indra is not one of them. There 
can be no doubt, therefore, that Indra was discovered and 
included among the Adityas, later on. Aditi was his mother 
who probably took the place of the old Prthivl ; and 
Brahmanaspati who probably replaced the old Dyus or 
Dydvd has been described in a Rgvedic verse (x. 72, 2) as 
the deity who created the Gods, including Indra. It is said 
that as soon as Indra was born, he drank the Soma juice 
before even sucking his mother’s breasts. (Rv. iii. 48, 2; 
vii. 98, 3). It would thus appear that the Soma cult had 
existed in early Aryan society even before Indra was ushered 
into existence, and his worship promulgated. 


Now, what was 


f, 


discovery of 


Indra? The principal feat attributed to Indra, that made him 

4 

famous in the ancient Vedic world, was the killing of Vrtra, 
the Demon of Drought, who in his black cloud-body, pent 
up the rains, and thereby caused very great distress. Vrtra 
is said to have been a Brahmana, being the son of Tvastr, 
the Fire-god, who forged the thunderbolt for Indra with 
which, however, he subsequently killed Tvastr's son who 
was also known by the, name of Visvarupa or the Omnif^rm. 
Now this killing of Vrtra made Indra incur the odium and 
displeasure of Tvastr and his votaries who ceased worship- 


ping him or 


offering him 


the Soma juice of which the god 


was very fond. But it is said that Indra afterwards forcibly 
partook of the Soma juice (Rv. iii. 48, 4 ; Ait. Brdh. vii. 35, 2). 
It would be very interesting to unravel the meaning of this 
strange myth. It appears that the followers of Tvastr did 
not want Vrtra to be killed, while the followers of Indra 


8 
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strengthened him by the offer of the Soma juice to success- 
fully wage a v/ar with the demon and kill him. This was 
no doubt the result of a schism among two important sects 
or clans of the ancient Aryans. But what really led to it ? 
My surmise is that the cleavage was due to a difference in 
the culture of the two clans. Vrtra represented clouds which 

4 

Overspread the sky in the rainy season after the hot days of 
summer, and was thus known as Visvarupa or the Omniform. 
Cloudy days were highly welcome to a pastoral people like 
the ancient Aryan nomads after the burning summer months, 
during which it was not at all possible or convenient for 
them to take out the herds of cattle and flocks of sheep and 
goats for grazing on the parched-up plains and hill-sides. 
Clouds, covering up the blazing sun and occasionally driz- 
zding rains, sufficient to make the grass grow and the herbs 
sprout, present ideal weather conditions for pasturing cattle 
and flocks on the plains and hill-sides. A name for cloud in 
the Rgveda \s gotra (i. 62, 13) which literally means that 
which protects cows or cattle. When the Aryans were a 
pastoral people, without any fl)fed habitations, and kept 
wandering about in the- country with their herds and flocks, 
the advent of clouds after the hot and burning summer 
months was hailed with delight and many mysterious rites 
and religious ceremonies were probably performed in honour 
of. the season with offerings of the Soma juice, honey, wine 
and victuals, which went to establish the character of Vrtra 


as a priest of the Devas and they\sura.s (both words originally 
possessing nearly identical meanings), having three mouths 
representing probably the three months of the rainy season, 
with the help of which he consumed respectively the Soma 
juice, the wane and the victuals offered to him. Ekata, Dvita 

and Trita were the three gods probably connected with the 

% 

three months of rain, the last month having been assigned 
to Aptya Trita or Traitana who poured down copious rain 


that month. 60 far. 


during 

tained against Vrtra by the 


no hostile feeling was enter- 
nomadic and pastoral Aryans. 
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But the angle of vision gradually changed, when a few 
Aryan tribes, the Pahcajanah of the Rgveda, took to agricul- 
ture, and settled down in rude homesteads near their 
corn-fields, depending more upon the products of agriculture 
for their living than upon precarious means of livelihood 
like the collection of roots and fruits, the flesh of animals 
killed in the chase, or of their domesticated herds and flocks, 
and the milk of cows, buffaloes and goats. Timely rains 
were needed for carrying on successful agricultural opera- 
tions, but the rains were never regular in coming and were 
sometimes too scanty for cultivating the fields. The agricul- 
tural population thus came to look upon the rain-withholding 
clouds with anything but favour, and in fact, regarded them 
as the root of all mischief, and the main cause of their 


sufferings and distress. Vrtra thus assumed a malevolent 
form in the eyes of these people who thought that it was he 
who was withholding the rains with the deliberate object 
of tormenting them. It was, therefore, essentially necessary 
to invoke the aid of a powerful God who could not only 
counteract the evil influences exercised by the magical 


of tormenting them. 


the magfical 

o 


powers of the dark-complexioned and evil-minded Vrtra, but 
also vanquish him, releasing the captive waters and the 
Sun and the Dawn, all enveloped in his cloud-bo ly. Such 
a powerful God was not long in being discovered : He was 


o-reat Wielder of the Thunderbolt who was 

o 


seen to rend 


open the clouds with his deadly weapon, and pour down 
rains for the benefit of beasts and men.^ But Vrtra was 


^ Says Muir: At the close of J:he long hot weather, when every one is 
longing for rain to moisten the earth and cool the atmosphere, it is often 
extremely tantalising to sec the clouds collecting and floating across the sk_y 
day after day without discharging their contents. And in the early ages when 
the Vedic hymns were composed, it was an idea quite in consan ince with the 
other general conception which their authors entertained, to irnagine that 
some malignant influence was at work in the atmosphere to prevent the fall 
of the showers, of which their parched fields stood so much in need. It was 
but a step further to personify both this hostile power and beneficent agency 
by which it was at last overcome. Indra is thus at once a terrible warrior and 
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too powerful and wily an enemy to be easily vanquished, as 
he carried on the struggle with Vajri (or the Wielder of the 
Thunderbolt) with great tact and vigour, often eluding his 
aim, and thus prolonging the conflict. The agricultural 
people who watched this great struggle with the keenest 
interest thought that Vajri who had been disinterestedly 
carrying on this struggle, almost single-handed, required to 
be strengthened by earnest and grateful prayers, and the 
performance of sacrifices with the Soma juice, the exhilerat- 
ing drink that made them strong and hilarious. And so the 
Soma sacrifice was inaugurated and performed in honour of 
Indra not only durin g the three months of the rainy season, 
but also subsequen tly, throughout the whole year, in order 
that he might be able and ready to put up a tough fight 
with Vrtra from the very commencement of the struggle. 
The annual and the periodical Sattras, as these Soma 
sacrifices were called, h ad thus a very utilitarian origin in 
ancient Vedic society, their object being the pouring of 
timely rain for the benefit of the agricultural population. 
It has been distinctly stated in a verse of the Rgveda 
(v. 45, ii) ; ‘‘ I offer to you (Gods), for the sake of water ^ 
an all-bestowing sacrifice whereby the Navagvas (the nine 
inontiis’ ministrants) have completed the ten months’ 
rite.” ^ The Gods in the verse included, besides Indra, 
all those who assisted him in his fight with Vrtra, viz. the 
Maruts, Par janya , Sarasvati, Brhaspati, Vi§nu, Aptya Trita 
and others. 


Trita and Par janya earlier than Indra. — By the way, 
it may be stated here that Trita or Aptya Trita was an early 
God of rain — the God who poured down copious rain in the 


a gracious friend, a god whose shafts deal destruction to his enemies, while 
they bring deliverance and prosperity to his worshippers. The phenomena 
of thunder and lightning almost inevitably suggest the idea of a conflict 
between opposing forces ; even we ourselves, in our more prosaic age, often 
speak of the war or strife of the elements.” (O. S. T , Vol. v, p* 98). 

^ M. N. Dutt’s Translation of the Rgveda. 
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“third” (Gk. trito-s) month of the rainy season. Trita is 
also called Traitana, but the latter name occurs only once in 
the Rgveda (i. 158, 5). The equivalent of Vedic Traitana 
is Thraetaona in the Zend-avesta wherein he is described as 
Ajihanta^ like Indra who is called Ahi-hanla (the killer of 
Ahi or the serpent, Vrtra) in the Rgveda. We can also 
trace his shadow in the Greek and Roman Triton who was a 
Sea-deity, so powerful as to be able to calm the ocean and 
abate storms at pleasure. But Trita or Traitana, the god of 
rain, holds a subordinate position to Indra in the Rgveda, for 
in a verse (x. 8, 8), the latter commissions the former, the 
son of Apta (or Water), to take up his father’s weapons and 
kill the three-headed monster whose name is Vigvarupa or 
Vftra. Parjanya seems to me to be another early God of 
rain, belonging very probably to the pre-Vedic period, for 
we find the name of Perkunas, the God of thunder, in Lithua- 
nian. The name also occurs in Gothic as Fairguni, anc^ in 
Norse as Fiorgyn, which means thunder. In the Rgveda the 
word Parjanya at first meant simply a rain-cloud (Rv. i. 38. 
g), but later on the word came to mean the God of both 
thunder and rain, as the following translation of a Rgvedic 
hymn (v. 83) will go to show 

“ I. Address the powerful (god) with these word:^ ; 
laud Parjanya ; worship him with reverence ; the procrea- 
tive and stimulating fructifier, resounding, sheds his seed 
and impregnates the plants. 2. He splits the trees, he 
destroys the Rak§asas ; the whole creation is afraid of the 
mighty stroke; even the innocent man flees before the 
vigorous god, when Parjanya thundering smites the evil-doers. 
3. Like a charioteer urging forward, his horses with u 
whip, the god brings into view' his showery scouts. 
From afar the lion’s roarings arise, when Parjanya charges 
the clouds with rain. 4. The winds blow, the lightnings fall, 

the plants shoot up ; the heaven fructifies ; food is produced 

for all created things, when Parjanya, thundering, replenishes 
the earth with moisture. 5- Parjanya, before whose agency 
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the earth bows down, at whose operation all hoofed cattle 
quiver, by whose action plants (spring up) of every form, 
do thou grant us thy mighty protection, 6. Grant to us, 
Maruts, the rain of the sky ; replenish the streams of the 
procre ative horse ; come hither with this thy thunder, our 

Resound, thunder, im- 


divine father, shedding waters. 


7 


pregnate, rush hither and thither with thy watery chariot. 
Draw on forward with thee thy opened and inverted water- 
skin ; let the hills and dales be levelled. 8. Raise aloft thy 
vast water-vessel, and pour down showers; let the discharged 
rivulets ro 11 on forward ; moisten the heaven and earth with 
fatness ; let there be well-filled drinking places for the cows. 

4 

g. When thou, Parjanya, resounding and thundering, dost 
slay the evil-doers, the whole universe rejoices, whatever 

4 

lives upon the earth. lo. Thou hast shed down rain;, now 
desist ; thou hast made the waterless wastes fit to be traversed ; 
thou hast generated plants for food, and thou hast fulfilled 
the desires of living creatures. 

Here we see that from the original significance of rain- 
cloud, the word Parjanya came to mean the deity that presid- 

f. 

ed over rain-clouds, and poured down rains with the help of 

1 

thunder, lightning and storm. Indra in later Vedic mythology 

4 

was the only wielder of the thunder. Hence it is not unreason- 
able to suppose that Parjanya was older than Indra himself 
by whom be was superseded in later times. The existence 
of the word Perkunas in Lithuanian meaning 
thunder, and of Faifguni in Gothic and Fiorgyn in Norse 
lends a strong support to this supposition. “ Dr. Biihler holds 
Parjanya to have been decidedly distinct from Indra (Transact. 
Phil. Soc., P. 167 and Or. and Occ. 299).”" My opinion is 
that Parjanya was the god of rain, thunder and lightning of 
the early Aryans at a time when they had been in a nomadic 

and pastoral stage, and did not settle down as agriculturists. 


the god of 


’ Muir’s translation (O. S. T., Vol. v, pp. 140-141). 
Muir’s O/S., T., Vol. v, p. 142. 
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He is praised for filling well the drinking places for the cows, 
and for making “ the waterless wastes fit to be traversed.” 
He is, of course, also praised for “ impregiiating the plants ” 
and producing ‘‘food for all created things.” But this 
description does not necessarily imply the existence of 
agriculture; it simply means that rain-water caused plants, 
herbs and grass to grovv^, furnishing food for cattle and also 
for men by making the plants bear fruits. On the other hand, 
Indra was essentially the god of the Aryans when they settled 
down as agriculturists, when timely rain was required for 
agricultural operations, when Sattras were performed with 
the main object of obtaining an adequate suppjy of rain, and 
when Vrtra assumed a malevolent character by withholding 
timely rain. Indra thus became not only the god of thunder, 
lightning, storm and rain like Parjanya, but also the God in 
whose honour sacrifices were performed, who released the 
Sun and the Dawn from the clutches of Vrtra every morn- 
ing and at the end of every rainy season, who gave fertile 
lands to the agriculturists for cultivation and settlement 
(Rv. iv. 26, 2), who dro\e away or killed the nomadic Dasas 
and Dasyus that had been inimical to the settled Aryans, and 
who gave them wealth and plenty in times of peace and 

4 

victory in battle. This was how Indra came to be disting- 
uished not only from Parjanya, but also from Trita or 
Traitana. As I have already said, the worship of Indra was 
firmly established in Sapta-Sindu in the Neolithic age when 


stone-made and bone-made weapons were freely used. Hence 




there can be no doubt that Rgvedic civilisation began from 
this very age in Sapta-Sindhu. 

Trita and Parjanya superseded by Indra . — We have 

% 

now been able to understand hovv Indra came to occupy a 
supreme position in the Vedic Pantheon, ousting Trita or 
Traitana and Parjanya from the high positions that they had 

4 

respectively once occupied. Indra’s power and usefulness 
were thus far above those of the early gods of rain, and it 
is to beneficent power and capacity for 


doing good 


that 
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men always bend their knees, and offer their homage. We 
are also able to understand how and why Vrtra was 
metamorphosed from a benevolent into a malevolent power 

s 

by a certain section of the ancient Aryans, and why the 
killing of Vrtra by Indra was extremely resented by another 
section, and why Indra was not at all acknowledged as a 
god, but rather regarded as a devil-incarnate by them. 

Vrtra as Deva . — It would thus appear that those Aryan 
tribes who led a nomadic existence, and roamed about in 
the country with their cattle and flocks which they took 
out for pasturing on the advent of the rainy season, came 
to look upon Vrtra as a Deva in as much as he caused the 
skv to be covered up with clouds, and the plains and hill- 
sides to be decorated with green grass and shooting herbs, 
and made the days cool and pleasant. They were however 
in need of only moderate rain that would cause the grass to 
grow and the plants to bear fruits, and not of heavy rain 
that would flood the rivers and make them and the adjoining 
country impassable, causing great distress to them and their 
cattle and flocks. A long drought, with scanty rain and 
barren clouds, often presented an ideal weather to the 
pastoral Aryans for pasturing their cattle and roaming about 
from place to place. Phe agricultural population, on the 
other hand, were in need of copious rain, and cursed Vrtra 
when there was a long drought. This difference of culture 
gave rise to a conflict of religious sentiments, which after- 
wards was turned into implacable hatred for one another, 
even though the conditions that had produced it no 

longer existed. 

\ 

A word of explanation with regard to the epithet Deva 
applied to Vrtra (Rv. i. .32, 12) is necessary here. The 
verse in which the epithet Deva occurs, has been translated 
by Wilson as follows : “ When the single resplendent 

Vrtra [Deva ekah) returned the blow (which had been 
inflicted), Indra, by thy thunderbolt, thou becamest (furious) 
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vrtra as deva. 

like a horse’s tail.” The word Deva naturally connotes 
the idea of brightness, as it is derived from the root div^ to 
shine. As Vrtra is usually identified with clouds and 
darkness, his complexion is dark, and he has been rightly 

I 

described as “ black-skinned.” His epithet Deva^ therefore, 
would seem at first sight to be incongruous. But we should 
remember that clouds and darkness only represented his 
external body, and the real Vrtra lay concealed behind them, 
occasionally revealing himself in zigzag lightning that flashed 
through the clouds in the shape of a hydra-headed angry 
serpent {Ahi), and in the different phases of the moon from 
its crescent serpent -like form to the gradually growing and 
full moon and vice versa. The lightning and the moon are 
bright in appearance. Hence Vrtra was called a Deva. 
“ Professor Hillebrandt has recently advanced a new theory 
of Indra, Vrtra and the waters, which he expounds with 
great ingenuity and learning. ( Vedische Mytholo^ie, vol. iii. 
P. 157 ff). He argues that the streams of India and the 
neighbouring Iranian countries are at their lowest level in 

o O 

the winter ; that the confiner of their waters is the frozen 
winter, conceived as a winter monster by the name of Vrtra, 

‘ confiner’ ; that Vrtra holds captive the rivers on the heights 
of the glacier mountains ; and that, consequently Indra 

4 

can be no other than the spring or summer sun who frees 
them from the clutches of the winter dragon.” ’ This 
theory no doubt looks very plausible and ingenious at first 

sight, for it explains the dragon {Ahi) in the form of a 

% 

glacier or frozen river with the bright and white colour of 
ice to justify his epithet Deva, and Indra as the spring or 
summer sun who melts the ice and thus kills the dragon, 
Vrtra. But this theory does not explain all the feats of 

4 

Vrtra, consisting as they did in imprisoning not only the 

• • 

waters, but also the Sun and the Dawn (Rv. i. 32,4; vi. 
30, 2; 17, 5). It also does not explain how, why and when 

- - - • , ■ ,1 ■ ■! 1.1 .■■■ I MI 

^ Bloomfield's The Religion of the Vedas^ P. 179. 


9 
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Indra had to wield his thunderbolt in killing the dragon, 
when the hot solar rays were themselves sufficient to cause 
the ice to thaw, and how the battle was waged in antariksa 
(sky) where the dreaded dragon usually resided. (Rv. i. 
52, 6) The epithets, “ black-skinned ” and “ black,” applied 
to Vrtra in the Rgveda cannot also be explained by identify- 
ing him with mountain-glaciers, frozen rivers or frozen 
winter. Hillebrandt’s theory, therefore, though plausible, 
cannot be accepted as correct. 


It is, however, possible that from the original significance 
of the word Vrtra, encompasser or obstructor, anything that 
caused obstruction to the free flow of water, either in rivers 
by their getting frozen up in winter, or from fountains by 
their getting dried up, or from clouds on account of 
drought, was ascribed to the action of Vrtra, and sometimes 
also identified with him. Hillebrandt’s hypothesis, therefore, 

4 

may only partially be true ; but it is not wholly true, as it 
does not explain the imprisonment of the Sun and the Dawn 
by Vrtra, the deities whom Indra had to release from his 


clutches. 


(Rv. i. 32, 4 ; vi. 17, 5). 


Indra looked upon as a demon by the Parsis.—‘'^& find 
that the ancient Parsis looked upon Indra (or Andra) as a 
demon, and did not acknowledge his supremacy as a god. 

This was probably originally due to the fact that they were 
still nomadic cattle-keepers, with crude ideas of agriculture, 
while the Vedic Aryans had settled down as advanced 
agriculturists. . They did not feel called upon to invoke the 
aid of a God like Indra to break up the spell of a long 
drought. They also came to detest the Soma juice for 
sometime, because it was offered by the Vedic Aryans to 
Indra to strengthen him in his fight with Vrtra with the 
object of dispelling the drought. This abhorrence against 
Indra continued even wheri the Parsis in a later age advanced 
a step forward in their culture, and became agriculturists 
themselves like the Vedic Aryans. As agriculturists, they 
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could not of course help feeling a repugnance for Vrtra, the 
Demon of Drought, whom they caused to be vanquished by 
Tishtrya, the god of rain. The vanquisher of Vrtra was 
called Veretraghna (the killer of Vrtra), like the Vedic 
Indra, but their early prejudice against the latter having 
persisted, they continued to look upon him as a demon, and 
never acknowledged him as a god. This, however, made a 
world of difference, and separated the two tribes for ever. 

Culture among the Neolithic Aryan nomads. — I have 
already said that the neolithic Aryan nomads and cattle- 
keepers, not having been able to keep pace with the advanced 
Aryan tribes {Pahcajandh or Pahcakrstayah), and having 
found the environments in their original home highly uncon- 

4 

genial, wandered out and away from Sapta-Sindhu with 
their cattle and dogs, and passed into Western Asia at a 
period when probably with the receding ice in Europe and 

the northern regions of Asia in the Post-Glacial epoch, a 
wide and long belt of grassy steppes extended from Central 
Asia along the Southern coasts of the Asiatic Mediter- 
ranean Sea right into the heart of Southern and Central 
Europe which was broadly connected in those days with 
Asia Minor. This broad and extensive grassy belt naturally 
provided them with plentiful game of various sorts, viz. the 
wild horse, hog, deer and antelope, and their cattle with 
abundant pasture. They took with them such culture as they 
possessed, and the names of the Gods that they worshipped, 
viz., SQryas, Agni, Dyava, PfthivI, Dyus, Mitra, Varuna, 
Vala, Atri, Maruts, Day and Night, Dawn and Parjanya, etc., 
and the religious myths connected with them. Along with 
their Aryan speech they also carried with them the names of 
the different family relationships like father, mother, son, 
brother, wife, sister, daughter, father-in-law, widow and so on, 
showing that, though not settled as agriculturists, they were 
well advanced in their domestic life and institutions even as 
nomads. The names of animals like the ox, cow, dog, 
horse, etc., were also carried by them, showing that in the 
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neolithic stage these animals had already been domesticated 
by them. They also knew the names of birds like the owl, 
and of rodents like the mouse. The use of metals was not 
as yet known either to the nomads or the agriculturists (the 
Pancakrstayah), and hence this knowledge did not go with 

them. The names of trees like the birch etc. were familiar 

to them. They could also count up to hundred [satam). 
They used skins or barks for clothing, knew the use of fire, 
and either buried or cremated their dead. With these 
social, domestic and religious customs and mental, moral 
and linguistic equipments, the Neolithic Aryan nomads 
started in their wanderings towards the west, driving before 

them still ruder Aryan tribes who had preceded them from 
time to time, and had commingled their blood with the 
Turanian or Mongolian savages in a similar state of culture. 
There were, however, still left in the mother country many 
savage nomadic Aryan tribes who either hung about in the 
outskirts of the villages and towns, or lived in the deep 
recesses of the forests or the inaccessible portions of the 
mountainous regions, from which they occasionally swooped 
down upon the peaceful inhabitants, carrying off their cattle, 
or stealing their goods and chattels. These gave a lot of 
trouble to the Vedic Aryans who made a determined effort 

to drive them out of the country. 

Horses and Cattle . — The horse appears to have played 
a oreat part in the Neolithic civilisation of the ancient 
Aryans. This animal was probably the last to have been 
domesticated, the first having been the goat, the second the 
ram or sheep, the third the cow, and last, though not least, 
the horse. There is an anecdote in the Taittirlya Samhitd 
(vii. I, I) 4-6) which says that Prajapati first created 
Brahmans among men, and goats among beasts ; then he 
created Ksatriyas and sheep ; next he created VaiSyas and 
cows, and last of all were created Sadras and horses. The 
order in which the animals have been mentioned as having 
been created by Prajapati probably shows the order in which 
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they were really domesticated from their wild state by the 
Neolithic Aryans. Of all animals, the goat is the most 
harmless, and as it lived both on the mountains and in the 
plains, it was easily caught and domesticated by the nomadic 
Aryans. The next animal caught and domesticated was the 
sheep which, though equally harmless with the goat, was 
difficult to catch, as its natural habitat was the inaccessible 
heights of the mountains. Then came the cow, a fierce 
animal in its wild state, and lastly the horse which, on 
account of its swiftness and vicious nature, was difficult to 
catch and bring under control. The domestication of the 
cow and the horse did not necessarily imply the ina^uguration 
of agriculture. Nomads would possess large herds and 
flocks, without knowing anything of agriculture for several 
generations. They would subsist on roots and fruits of trees, 
the milk of goats, cows and buffaloes, and the flesh of 
animals, either killed in the chase, or slaughtered from their 
live stock. Of all domestic animals, the horse^ struck their 
imagination the most. It is a noble and splendid animal, 
possessing great speed, indomitable energy and dashing 
vigour, unsurpassed by any other animal. The horse, there- 
fore, formed a basis of comparison to denote power, vigour, 
brightness, or speed. The Sun, the Fire, the Agvins and the 
Maruts were each and all compared to the horse. The very 
name of the Agvins (the precursors of Dawn) was derived 
from a word, meaning the horse. The Sun was the aerial steed ; 
Fire was like a red horse advancing with thundering speed ; 
the Maruts in their mad career came riding on fleet and 
dashing horses ; Indra had a pair of horses on which he 
rode. The horse, therefore, figured much in ancient Aryan 
society, and wa,s highly prized as a useful animal. It was 
sometimes used to draw the plough ; but it was mostly 
employed for riding and drawing the chariot and also as a 
beast of burden. In the nomadic state of society, the horse 
was invaluable, in as much as it helped the wanderers to 
move from one place to another with great ease and swift- 
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ness. We can imagine a whole cavalcade of Aryan nomads 
moving on horseback with their families and goods, driving 
their herds and flocks before them, and halting at sun-down 
on an open heath under their rude skin-tents. They would 
tarry at a place for a long period, if it afforded ample 
pasturage and water to their cattle and flocks, and provided 
facilities to the men for hunting. Otherwise they would 
keep on moving from place to place on horseback, never 
stopping anywhere longer than was necessary. Thus we 
find that the horse had been known to the Aryans from 
Neolithic times, before they settled down as agriculturists, 
or before even Indra was discovered and worshipped. As 
we have already seen, Indra was pre-emin ently the God of 
the agricultural section of the ancient Aryans, and the horse 
had been known to them long before they knew Indra, as 
Dadhici had a horse’s head fixed on to his neck, and it was 

from the bones of Dadhici that Indra’s thunder was made. 

The Dog and the The dog was probably the 

earliest beast, as the hawk was the earliest bird, to have been 
tamed by the Palaeolithic savage nomad. There is evidence 
of the dog having been a constant companion of the 
Palaeolithic savages in Europe. The wild dogs lived and 
hunted in packs, as they do even to this day in places where 
they are found in large numbers ; and no animal was safe 
from their combined, ferocious and determined attack. The 
nomadic savage, in the course of his wanderings in quest ol 
animal food, must have observed how the wild dogs hunted 
down an animal in packs, and he must have eagerly wished 
to possess some young puppies which could be tamed and 
trained to assist him in the hunt. And so some would be 


procured and brought up with the children who were 
naturally very fond of them. When they grew up into adult 
animals, they would be taken out by the savage hunter and 
let loose upon a quarry which would be pursued by the pack 


with the speed of lightning and run down. The hunter would 


follow them as fast as his legs could carry him, and would 
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probably be just in time to see the young dogs tear up and 
begin to devour the prey. He would wrest the mangled 
carcass from them, and give them a portion of it to eat, 
carrying the remainder home, followed by the pack which 
were eager to have some more share of the meat. In this 
way were dogs domesticated, and trained to assist in the 
hunt. Having been cared for by their masters, they developed 
a wonderful instinct of attachment for him and obeyed his 
becks and calls like a domestic. In Neolithic times, they weie 
also trained to guard the herds and flocks and prevent them 
from straying. The large-sized dogs were also employed in 
Sapta-Sindhu for carrying heavy burdens on their back (Rv. 
viii. 46, 8). Yama, the God of Death, had a pair of dogs 
which guarded the regions of death, each having four eyes, 
which probably meant that it was extremely vigilant, and 
nothing could escape its watchful eyes. (Rv. x. 14, 10. 11), 

The conception of Yama is certainly very old ; but the 
domestication of the wild dog and its use as a guard for keep- 
ing watch, and as a hunter for tracking and running down a 
victim, must be older still. 

The hawk was tamed and employed to catch or knock 
down small flying birds. The employment of the dog and 
the hawk in the hunt goes to show that the primitive Aryans, 
like other primitive savages, had no effective weapons to 
kill animals and birds with, and had Vecourse to the device 
of taming the dog and the haw'k for killing animals and birds 
for them. Bird-catching, of which frequent mention is made 
in the Rgveda, was an art that was subsequently developed. 
The hawk is frequently mentioned in the Rgveda. 

Skin cloths and utensils . — Nomads who possessed herds 
of cattle and flocks of goats and sheep were never in want 
of food or clothing. The flesh of animals killed would supply 
them with meat, and their skins wmuld serve as wraps for 
protection from the inclemencies of winter, or as tents to 
protect them from rain or the burning rays of the sun. 
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Vastra or cloth probably originally meant the skin only, as 
one of its Etymological significance seems to be the natural 
covering that protects the vasd or fat of the body. The skin 
used as a wrap probably thus came to be known as vastra. 
Besides skin-clothing, skin utensils were in great use in 
ancient Aryan society. There were leather-bags [krivi Rv. v. 
44, 4), and domestic utensils, such as curd-skins {drti Rv. i. 
19 1, 10; vi. 48, 18), vessels for storing water {bhastrd, 
occurring in Sat. Brhd. i, i, 2, 7), wine, honey, and even the 
Soma-juice (Rv. i. 28, 9; ix. 66. 29; 79, 4). Thus there 
was absolutely no prejudice against the use of skin-vessels 
for domestic purposes, showing that the Aryans were in 
close proximity to the Neolithic age when such vessels were 
in common use as a matter of necessity. There is also mention 
of skin-gloves {hastaghna, Rv. vi. 75, 5), and the cow-gut or 
cow-hide was used for manufacturing a string to the bow. 
(Rv. vi. 75, ii). Probably bone-needles were used for 
stitching skins. Cloths were woven from the fib/es of barks, 
or from woolh n threads made from sheep-wool. (Rv. x. 26. 6). 
“It may be reasonably supposed” says Rev. Mr. E. O. James 
“that clothing like cave-dwelling was one of the arts of life 
learnt by men in the Pleistocene, probably early in the 
Mous(ii!erian phase. 

It must have cost the Neolithic Aryans a stupendous 
effort to invent a rude contrivance for weavipg cloths. The 
idea of weaving was very likely suggested by the weaving 
of baskets and mats in w'hich savage man was proficient 
and the rude contrivance for weaving came into being in 

course of time. At first fibres of barks would be used as 

% 

threads for weaving what was known as bark-cloths {valkala'). 
The word valka in the sense of bark occurs in the Taittiriya 
Samhita (ii. 5, 3, 5) atad the Taittiriya Brahmana (i. 4, 7, 6). 
These batrk-cloths were largely used, as the materials for 
weaving them were more easily available than woollen threads. 


✓ 

# 


^ James, Intro, to Anthropology^ p. 98. 
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Cotton-cloth was a later production when people became 
acquainted with tree-cotton and learnt to produce yirn from 
, the woolly stuff found in the pods. 


Origin of Fi 


“Fire” says Rev. Mr. E. O. James, 


“ though familiar to man from the beginning was 


not used 


by him till he had learnt the secret of its property and devised 
some means of obtaining it. How and when this was accom- 
plished is not known. In the early Pleistocene there is 
evidence of its existence, as for example, in the hearths dis- 
covered in Mousterian sites. There are two obvious sources 
of natural fire, lightning and volcanic lava. The latter is 

limited to certain areas, and the former would be but 

> 

sporadic. Moreover, at such conflagrations he would be so 
terrified that he would not be in a position to appreciate the 
result. Another way in which forest-fires are accidentally 
kindled is by friction of boughs in a stormy wind creating a 
dust that in due course would ignite. In the sort of climate 
in which earliest man apparently lived, bamboo and the sort 
of wood that most readily ignites by attrition would be 
plentiful, and, therefore, it is possible that the observant 
mind experimented in the generation of heat, and the 
consequent manufacture of fire 


by rubbing together two 

pieces of wood. The suggestion is supported by the Avidely 

% 

distributed custom of frictional fire-making among primitive 
people to-day, and, all things considered, appears to be the 
most probable explanation of the ori'gin of fire.” ’ 

In the Rgveda, Fire has been described to be the 
youngest of the Gods. (Rv. x. 20, 2), This means, if it 
means anything, that the God was raised to, and included 

the element had 


though 


in the Vedic Pantheon last of all, 
been discovered and brought to human use long long ago. 
It is said that the sage Atharvan was the first to produce 
fire. (Rv. X. 21, 5). How did he produce it is not known, 
though it may be surmised that he produced it either by 


James, Intro, to Anthropology^ pp, 98-99. 
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striking two flint stones together, or by the friction of two 

I 

pieces of dry stick, which was and still is the orthodoji 
method for producing sacrificial fire. A Rgvedic verse- 
(vi. i6, 13) says that “ Atharvan drew thee (Agni) forth, from 
the lotus flower by rubbing,” and the next verse says : “ Thee 
(Fire) Dadhyanc, the son of Atharvan, kindled.” How did 
Atharvan draw Agni forth from the lotus flower passes our 
comprehension, unless we suppose that the sparks emitted by 
striking two flint-stones together were caught by the dry 
lotus-petals which were thus ignited. Griffith says that the 
lotus flower is “ probably a figurative expression for heaven.” 
If the interpretation be correct, how could Atharvan bring 
forth Agni from heaven by rubbingl The Angirases are also 
said to be the originators of Fire-worship (Rv. i. 31, i. 2; 
71,3). The same feat is also ascribed to the Bhfgus and to 
Manu. A Rgvedic verse (i. 58,6) says : “ The Bhrgus have, 
placed thee among men.” Another verse (Rv. i. 36,19) says.: 
“ Manu has placed thee (here) a light to all (generations of) 
men.” Aid yet a third verse (Rv. vii. 2,3) says: “ Let us, 
like Manu, ever attract to the sacrifice Agni who was kindled 
by him ” Fire is identified with lightning in the sky, and 
the sun in heaven, (Rv. i. 79, 1-3; x. 45,3). It is further 
said 

** ' • 

lining ;Rv. x. 45, i). This tallies with the story of the 

first discovery of fire by savages in lightning when it struck 
a tree and set it a-blazing. 

In another verse (Rv. x. 20,7) Fire has been described 

as “the son of stone ” {adreh sunuh). A similar idea occurs 

% * 

in another verse, Rv. ii. 12,3, which means that Indra produced 

the word asmanah may 

also mean “ clouds,” in which case the sentence woald mean 

* ^ 

that “ Indra produced! fire between two clouds, ” which can 
only be identified with lightning. However this may be, 

I 

^ Griffith translates the passage thus : "(who) begat the fire between 
two stones,” 


fire between two stones, ^ though 




fire w'as first born in the sky in the shape of 
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there can be no doubt that the ancient Aryans knew the 
method of producing fire by 


striking two flint-stones against 




feach other. There was also the other method of producing 
fire by the friction of two dry sticks against each other, which 
earned for Fire the epithet of Dvimdtrika (Rv. i. 34) 2. 4) 
which means “ the son of two mothers,” and this method 
was always adopted for producing Fire for sacrifice. In a 
hymn (Rv. iii. 29) we come across the following verses ; 

i. This process of friction, of generation has begun; 
bring this mistress of the people (the lower arani, or wood 
for friction) ; let us rub out Agni as heretofore. 2. This 
God is deposited in the two pieces of wood, as the embryo in 
pregnant woman. Agni is daily to be lauded by men 
bringing oblations and awaking (early). 3. Skilled (in the 
process), bring (the upper piece of wood) into contact with 
the lower, lying recumbent ; being impregnated, she speedily 
brings forth the vigorous (Agni).” In a verse (Rv. i. 68,2), it 

is noticed as remarkable th it a living being should spring 

out of dry wood, and in another verse (Rv. v. 9,3) it is related 
that Agni is produced from the two sticks as a new-born 

4 

infant. 


1 


► 


It would not be uninteresting to recall l\e 




method of producing fire, current among the savage Tasma- 


nians, Says 


J 


(the Tasma- 


nians) were certainly acquainted with^ fire, which they made 
by rubbing the pointed end of a stick to and fro in a groove 
cut out in another piece of wood ; by rotating one stick on 
another in a hole.” ^ Captain Cook also mentions a similar 
method existing among the savage inhabitants of New South 
Wales in Australia. The Esquimaux of Fondi Bay also 
produce fire by rubbing two dry sticks together, and their 
implememts, obtained by Sir Edward Belcher C. B., may be 
seen in the “ Arctic collection ” presented by Mr. Barrow 


1 Uta !>7na yam Hkumyatkd navam janistdranl (Rev. v. 9,3). 
JameS; Intro, to Anthropology^ pp. 102-103. 
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to the British Museum, and deposited in the Ethnographical 
Room. It would thus appear that human mind always 
worked on similar lines, whetlier in Tasmania, the Polar 
regions, or Sapta-Sindhu. 

There was another source or dwelling place of Fire, 
known to the ancient Aryans, which is worth mentioning 
here, and this was water i.e. the water of the ocean where 
Varuna lived. A verse (Rv. x. 45,3) says ; “ Varuna, the 
benefactor of mankind has kept thee (Fire) burning in the 
waters of the ocean.'’ The ancient Aryans probably observed 
some phosphorescent light burning in the sea-water,^ or 
must have noticed huge tongues of fire belching out from 
some sunken volcano, which afterwards gave rise to many 
Pauranic myths. The other two dwelling places of Fire 
have been described in the above verse to be the sun, and 
the clouds where he is said to live and flourish in rain-water. 

These references to the dwelling place and origin of 
Fire in the Rgveda point to the early stage of Aryan civilisa- 
tion, which was probably synchronous with the Pleistocene 
or Post-Pleistocene epoch when the human savages in other 
parts of the world became acquainted with the use of Fire. 

’ The Scientific American writes : “ In the animal kingdom, in groups 
ranging from the protozoa to the vertibrales, there are more than three 
hundred genera which contain one or more species that are known to be 
phosphorescent By far the great majority are those forms which live in the 
sea. Of these perhaps the best known are Noctiluca, a microscopic animal 
which causes the phosphorescent light in the wake of a vessel; jelly-fishes 
which produce flashes of light when colliding with a boat or struck with an 
oar; marine worms and small crustaceans," Captain Cook in his first 
voyage in 1768 discovered a similar phenomenon in the Atlantic near the 
equator : " On the 25th of October,#they crossed the line with the usual forms. 
On the 29th in the evening the luminous appearance of the sea, mentioned by 
navigators, was observed by them : it emitted rays of light resembling those 
of lightning. Mr. Banks and Dr. Solander threw out a casting-net, when a 
species of the Medusa was caught, resembling a metallic substance greatly 
heated; emitting a whitish light. Some crabs were also caught at the same 
time, which were exceedingly small, yet gave a glittering appearance.” 
Captain Cookes Voyages of Discovery. P. ii (J. M. Dent & Sous, London). 
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They also go to show that the Vedic Aryans were fully 
acquainted with the ocean from very early times. 

Some Early Aryan Gods — Dydzd-Prthivt. — If the ances- 
tors of the Greeks, Romans, Celts, Slavs, Lithuanians and 
Teutons migrated from a central home to Europe in the' 
Neolithic Age, the Gods that they worshipped with the Indo- 
Aryans would be amongst the earliest of the Pantheon known 
to them. The budding Aryan mind was doubtless greatly im- 
pressed by the vastness of the bright Sky above, and of the 
Earth below, which seemed to be joined with each other in 
the distant horizon, and to have produced by their union not 
only the animals and plants of the earth, but also the bright 
sun, moon, planets and stars, representing the shining ones 
or Levas, that moved between them. The Sky was known 
as Dyus, Dyaus and Dyava; and the Earth was called Prthivl 
on account of her vast extebt. Dydvd-Prthiil are thus very 
ancient Aryan divinities, and in many passages of the Rgveda 
described as the parents of all the Gods. The translation of 
the first and second verses of Rv. i. 159 is as follows : — 

“ I. At the festivals (1 worship) with offerings, and 
celebrate the praise of Heaven and Earth, the promoters of 
righteousness, — the great, and wise, energetic, who, having 
Gods for their offspring, thus lavish with the Gods the 
choicest blessings in consequence of our hymn. 2. With my 
invocations I adore the thought of the beneficent Father, and 
the mighty inherent power of the Mother. The prolific 
parents have made all creatures, and through their favours 
(have coferred) wide immortality on their offspring." The 
two (Heaven and Earth) together are styled parents a 
(Rv. i. 159, 2 ; iii. 3, 1 1 ; vii. 53, 2 and x. 65, 8), or mdtard 
(Rv. i. 155, 3 ; ix. 85, 12 ; x. i. 7) or Janitrl (Rv. x. 1 10, 9). 
In other passages the Heaven is separately styled father, and 
the Earth, mother. (Rv. i. 89, 4 ; 90, 7 ; 159, 2, &c.)’ Dyus 
or Dyaus is equivalent to the Greek Zeus, and Dyaus Pitar 


^ Muir's O. S. T., Vol. V, pp. 3 J- 23 , 
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to the Latin Jupiter, showing that the ancestors of the Greeks, 
Romans and Indo-Aryans (Hindus) drew the names of their 
Gods from a common source, and worshipped the same Gods 
before their separation. They had also a common mytliology. 
In the Aitareya Brahmana (iv. 27) the marriage of Heaven 
and Earth is thus referred to : “These two worlds (Heaven 
and Earth) were once joined. (Subsequently) they separated. 
(After their separation) there fell neither rain, nor was there 
sunshine. The five classes of beings (Gods, men, etc.), then 
did not keep peace with one another. (Thereupon) the Gods 
brought about a reconciliation of both these worlds. Both 
contracted with one another a marriage according to the rites 
observed by the Gods.”^ 

A doctrine partly similar to that of the Aitareya 
Brahmana, adduced above, regarding Heaven and Earth, is 
ascribed to the philosopher Antxagoras, and was thus 
expressed by his disciple, the poet Euripedes : 

“ Euripedes 

it was the theory of that philosopher that all things were 
confounded (lit. all things were in all things), but afterwards 
became separated. Euripedes afterwards associated with 
Socrates, and became doubtful regarding the theory. He 
accordingly admits the ancient doctrine by the mouth of 
Melanippe ; ‘ The saying is not mine but came from my 

mother, that formerly the Heaven and Earth formed one 
substance, but when they were separated from each other, 
they gave birth to all things, and brought them forth into the 
light, — trees, birds, beasts, fishes and the race of mortals.’ 

According to the Theogony of Hesiod (116 ff) the first 
thing that arose out of Chaos was “ the board-bosomed Earth, 
the firm abode of all things.” She, in her turn, “ produced 

y 

the starry Heaven, co-extensive with herself, to envelop her 
on every part.” From the union of these two powers sprang 
Oceanos, Kronos, the Cyclopes, Rheia etc., and from Kronos 


frequented the lectures of Anaxagoras. Now 


’ Dr. Haug’s “ Translation of the Aitareya Br&htnana, ” Vol. II. p, 308, 
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and Rheia again were produced Zeus, Here and other deities. 
In his “ Works and Days ” {561) Hesiod speaks of the Earth 
as the mother of all things. Among the Homeric hymns 
there is one of 19 lines addressed to “ the mother of all things " 
which begins thus : “ I will sing of the Earth, the Universal 
Mother, the firmly based, the most venerable, who feeds all 
creatures that are on the ground, ” etc. In verse 16 she is 
addressed as a venerable goddess and in verse 17 as “the 
mother of the Gods and the spouse of the starry Ouranos." 

In the 41st fragment of ydischylus (from the Danaides) 
Aphrodite is introduced as saying : “ The pure Heaven loves 
to inflict on the Earth an amorous blow ; and desire seizes 
the Earth to obtain the nuptial union. Rain falling from 
the moist Heaven impregnates the Earth who brings forth for 
mortals the food of sheep and the sustenance of Demeter. 
The verdure of the woods alto is perfected by the showers 
* proceeding from this marriage. Of all these things I 
(Aphrodite) am in part the cause.” ^ 

In the Atharva-veda Parjanya takes the place of Dyaus 
as the husband of Prthivi. Parjanya is here equivalent to 
what ZEschylus describes as “ the moi't Heaven,” that pours 
down rain. In a verse of the Atharva-veda (xii. i, 12) the 
poet says : “ The Earth is the mother, and I am the son of 
the Earth : Parjanya is the father. May he nourish us.” In 
verse 42 of the same hymn he says : “ Reverence be paid to 
the Earth, the wife of Parjanya, to her v/ho draws her richness 
from showers.” It would thus appear that the idea of the 
union oi^Heaven and Earth as father and mother from whom 
everything was produced was common among the ancestors 
of the Hindus, the Greeks and the Romans. It may, therefore, 

I 

be conjectured that Dyava-Prthivi were undoubtedly very 
ancient Aryan deities. 


^ Muir’s O. S. T., Vol. v, pp. 23-26. I am indebted to Dr. Muir for 
th^se classical references, 
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Vanina , — Another ancient Aryan divinity is Varuna. 
But he is very often associated with Mitra^ and only 
occasionally with Indra. The frequent association of Mitra 
and Varuna will be easily explained when we remember that 
Mitra represen ted the Day, and Varuna the Night. Mitra 


and Varuna are both Adityas, i.e., the sons of Aditi. Sayana 
comments on Rv. i. 8g, 3 as follows : — “ Mitra is the God 
who presides over the day, according to the Vedic text ‘the 
day isMitra’s,”’ and again “Varuna is derived from the 
root to cover ; he envelops the wicked in his snares, 
and is the God who rules over the night, according to the 
text ‘ the night is Varuna’s.’ ” The commentator on the 
'Jaittirly a Samhita (i. 16, \) also says that “the word 

Mitra denotes the Sun,” and that “the word Varuna signifies 


one who envelopes like darkness.” Mitra is therefore the 
day, and Varuna the night. Varuna also signifies the sky 
which covers the Eiarth, darkness which envelops both the 
Earth and the Sky, clouds which cover the sky, and waters 
which cover the ocean. Varuna’s sway is, therefore, extensive 
like that of a Samrat or Universal Monarch. (Rv. i. 25, 10 ; 
ii. 28, 6 ; V. 85, I ; vi. 68, 9 and viii. 42 i). He is described 
as King of all, both gods and men (Rv. ii. 27, 10), and as 
King of the Universe (Rv. v. 85, 3). His house has a thousand 
doors (Rv. vii. 88, 5), and he is described as occupying with 
Mitra a stable palace supported by a thousand columns. 
Mounted in their car, he and Mitra behold all things in 
heaven and earth (Rv. v. 62, 4. 8. ; 63, i) ; but Varuna is 
said to be far-sighted (Rv. i. 25, 5. 16; viii. 90, 2) and 
thousand- eyed (Rv. vii. 34, 10), which epithet probamy refers 
to the thousand stars that glitter in the sky at night. 
Elsewhere, tlie Sun is called “ the eye of Mitra and Varuna” 
(Rv. vii. 61, i; 63, i ; x. 37, i)- ^o nothing can escape 

the penetrating vision of these two gods. 

Varuna’s power and omniscience are thus discribed in 
the Atharva-veda (iv. 16).—“ i. The great one who rules 
over these worlds beholds as if he were close at hand. When 
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any man thinks he is doing aught by stealth, the gods know 

s 

it all ; 2. (and they perceive) everyone who stands or walks, 
or glides along secretly, or withdraws into his house, or into 
any lurking place. Whatever two persons, sitting together, 
devise, Varuna, the king, knows it, (being present there as) 
a third. 3. This earth, too, belongs to the king Varuna, 
and that vast sky whose ends are so remote. The two 
oceans (the aerial and terrestrial) are Varuna’s stomachs; 
he resides in this small pool of water. 4. He who should 
flee far beyond the sky would not there escape from Varuna, 
the king. His messengers, descending from heaven traverse 
this world ; thousand-eyed, they look across the whole earth. 
5. King Varuna perceives all that exists within heaven 
and earth, and all that is beyond. The winkings of men’s 
eyes are all numbered by him, ” etc. ^ 

Varuna is thus the Moral Governor of the Universe, 
who upholds everything on the path of rfa (right), and punish 
those who transgress the moral laws, and from whose far- 
seeing gaze nothing can escape. This conception of Varuna 
is indeed grand. But he is also gracious to those who have 
committed sins and supplicate him in a penitent spirit 
(Rv. vii. 87, 7). Vasi§tha’s prayer to Varuna, imploring his 
forgiveness for the sins committed by him, are indeed highly 
touching. (Rv, vii, 86, 88 & 89). 

The following are the functions and attributes of 
Varuna : — He upholds heaven and earth and dwells in all 
worlds as sovereign ruler (Rv. viii. 42, i). He made the 
golden ^and revolving sun to shine in the firmament (Rv. vi. 
70, I. ; vii. 86, i ; 87, 6. &c.). The wind which resounds 
through the atmosphere is his breath (Rv. vii. 87, 2). He 
has opened boundless paths for the sun, and has hollowed 
out channels for the rivers which flow by his command. 
(Rv. i. 24, 8; ii. 28, 4; vii. 87, i). By his wonderful con- 
trivance the rivers pour their waters into one ocean, but 

‘ ■ ■ ■ ■ 11 ■ 

1 Muir’s translation, (O. S. T., Vol, v, pp. 63*64). 
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never fill it (Rv. v. 85, 6). His ordinances are fixed and 
unassailable (Rv. iii. 54, 18). Through their operation, the 
moon walks in brightness, and the stars which appear in the 
nightly sky mysteriously vanish in day-light. (Rv. i. 24, 
w). He knows the flight of birds in the sky, the path of 
ships on the ocean, the course of the far-travelling wind, 
and beholds all the secret things that have been or shall be 
done. (Rv. i. 25, 7). ^ No creature can even wunk without 
him (Rv. ii. 28, 6) and he witnesses men’s truth and falsehood 
(Rv. vii. 49, 3). I 

It has already been said that in the Rgveda Varuna has 
also been identified among other things with the Ocean. 

He is described with Mitra as “Lords of the Seas” 
[Sindhupati vii. 64, 2). These seas probably refer to both 
the aerial and terrestrial seas, as indicated in Rv, vii. 64, 
I, where it is said that Mitra and Varuna are the lords of 
waters both in heaven and earth. But Mitra has never 
been known to be the lord of the terrestrial sea, though he 
may fitly be described as the lord of the aerial ocean through 

I 

which he moves. Varuna is said to reside and move in 
tlie midst of w'aters wdiich are celestial, as well as waters 
which are terrestrial, vis., those which flow, those for which 
channels are dug, those which are self-produced, and those 
which are proceeding to the ocean and are bright and 
purifying (Rv. vii. 49, 2 and 3). In a Rgvedic verse (viii, 
41, 8) Varuna is identified with a hidden ocean (Samudro 

It would thus appear that Varuna was the Supreme Lord 
of the Universe, i.e., of land, water and the sky, and was 

omnipresent and omniscient,' regulating and controlling 

% * 

all the natural phenomena by his immutable laws. I have 
already said that lie and Mitra have been described as the 
oldest of the Gods (Rv. v. 65, 3; vi. 67, i) though Dyava- 
Prithivi appear to be older still, 

^ Muir’s O. S. T., Vol. v, pp, 61-63. 
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From some of the hymns addressed to Varuna, it does not 
appear that the ancient Aryans were agriculturists when they 
worshipped Varuna as their Supreme Diety. Though a prayer 
in Rv. vii. 64, 2 addressed to Mitra and Varuna says, “Send 
us food and rain from the sky, ” it has probably no reference 
to the requirements of agriculture, but is a simple prayer for 
food and water. In a Rgvedic verse (v. 63, 3) Varuna and 
Mitra have been described as “Showefers" {Vrsava) and as 
coming to the place of sacrifice, accompanied by multi-coloured 

4 

clouds and pouring down rain from heaven with the help of 
the Asura’s magic power [asurasya rndyayd), whatever this 
may mean. Sayana interprets the last passage to mean- 
“ with the help of Parjanya ’s power. " This interpretation 
is plausible, as in the next verse there is a reference to 
Parjanya (the god of rain) from whom it is said, rain comes 
down according to the desire of Mitra' and Varuna. The latter 
are also said to conceal the Sun “ the wondrous weapon” 
behind clouds ; “ Ye hide him in the sky with cloud and flood 
of rain, and water-drops, Parjanya! full of sweetness, flow.” 
(Rv. V. 63, 4).^ The absence of any ill-feeling against Mitra 
and Varuna for covering up the Sun with clouds, such as is 
noticed against Vrtra later on, is significant and remarkable. 

4 • 

There is present the same grateful feeling towards the Gods 
as is entertained by a nomadic pastoral people for the days 
being made cool by clouds shutting out the burning rays of 
the Sun, and by occasional showers of rain. There is a prayer 
in Rv. vii. 62, 5 and 6, addressed to Mitra and Varuna, which 
invokes them to moisten the grazing grounds for cattle with 
rain, and to make the paths of the worsliippers easy, and safe. 

4 

{Sugd no vi§vd supathdni santu). The same sentiments are 
also expressed in Rv. vii. 64, 3 and 65, 4. It should also be 

noted that there is no mention of Vrtra in connection with 

• ^ % 

Varuna, and the latter performs no valorous deeds like Indra 
by killing him and releasing the pent-up waters. Varuna also 

^ Griffith ’3 “ Translation of the f^gveda." 
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does not take any active part in killing or defeating the Dasas 

and Dasyus who proved such intolerable pests to the settled 

agriculturists in a later age, though in a general way he, with 
Mitra and Aryainan, is said to destroy the forts of inimical 
persons and remove the troubles of the worshippers. (Rv. i. 

41. 3 )- ^ 


Varuna ’s authority gradually usurped by Indra. — These, 
then, are some of the relics of the ancient functions of 
Mitra and Varuna, mixed up with much that appertained to 
a later age when the present hymns were composed. Varuna 
became exclusively the Lord of the Ocean in a much later age 
after civilisation had far advanced, and the conditions of 
Aryan life also had considerably changed. His seat was 
probably transferred from the sky and the aerial ocean to the 
terrestrial ocean below at the time when Indra first appeared 
on the scene and usurped a great many of Varuna’s functions. 
But the transition was extremely slow and gradual. Indra’s 
name at first came to be coupled with that of Varuna as in 
hymns, i. 17 and iii. 38 of the Rgveda, which goes to show 
that though people acknowledged Indra to be the greatest God 
of the time, conformably to the change of their outlook on 
life and the comparatively advanced stage of their civilisation, 
they could not as yet altogether discard the name of Varuna 
who had hitherto occupied the supreme position in the 
pantheon of the early gods, and was still looked upon by 
ancient Rsis like Vasistha as Ihe Supreme Moral Governor of 


the Universe. When 


position was firmly 


established, he became Samrdt, the Universal Monarch, and 

Varuna oiily Svarat or a self-dependent ruler, possessing 

only limited powers and jurisdiction, (Rv. ii. 28, i and 82, 2). 

It was then that Varuna’s name was dropped out altogether 

from the couple “ Indra- Varuna, ” and Indra alone reigned 
supreme. 


' Rv.i.41,3 

durita tirah* 


m durgd vi dvisah puro ghnanti rdjdna esdm nayanti 
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It may be stated here in this connection that before Indra’s 
supremacy was finally established, a struggle had been 
going on between the two Gods, or more correctly speaking, 
among their worshippers as to who should occupy the 
supreme position. There is a colloquy between India and 
Varuna, found in Rv. iv. 42, “ in which each of these leading 
Gods puts forward his claim to pre-eminence.” Says Varuna: 
“ I am the Royal Ruler, mine is empire, as mine who sway 
all life, are all Immortals. Varuna’s will the Gods obey and 
follow. I am the King of men’s most lofty cover, {i.e., the 
highest heaven). I am King Varuna. To me were given 
these first existing high celestial powers ... . 1 , Varuna, am 
Indra : in their greatness, these the two wide deep fairly 
fashioned regions, these the two world-halves have I, even 
as Tvastr knowing all beings, joined and held together. I 
made to flow the moisture-shedding waters, and set the 
heaven firm in the seat of Order, (/.^., in the place appointed 
by Law or the general Order of the Universe). By Law, 
the son of Aditi, I, Varuna) Law-Observer, hath spread 
abroad the world in three-fold mea'sure.” To this Indra 
replies : “ Heroes with noble horses, fain for battle, selected 
warriors, call on me in combat. I, Indra Magliavan, excite 
the conflict ; I stir the dust. Lord of surpassing vigour. All 
this I did. The Gods’ own conquering power never impedeth 
me whom none opposeth. When lauds and Soma juice have 
made me joyful, both the unbpunded regions are affrighted.” 
(Griffith’s translation). While Varuna bases his claim to 
supremacy on his power to uphold the Eternal Laws and 


Order of the Universe, compelling physical Nature to per- 
form her functions properly, Indra vaunts on his ability to 
lead men to war and victory, and to command the allegiance 
of all the Gods who never oppose him. He also refers to the 
performance of the Soma sacrifice by men who offer him 
copious libations of the Soma juice in order to make him 


strong and hilarious. 


The poet finding Indra’s reply not 


very satisfactory and comprehensive, goes to the very root 
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of the question, and says in the next verse: “All beings 

4 

know these deeds of thine ; thou tellest this unto Varuna, 
thou Great Disposer ! Thou art renowned as having slain 
the Vrtras. Thou madest flow the floods that were ob- 
structed.” In other words, Indra’s real greatness lay in 
causing timely rains to fall for agricultural operations by 
killing Vrtra who had obstructed them. He not only carried 
on a deadly conflict with Vrtra in raid-heaven, but also 
helped his votaries on the earth below to kill the nomadic 
Dasas and Dasyus who caused them great trouble and 
mischief by pillaging their agricultural products and stealing 
their cattle, and opposed them in the performance of their 
sacriflce. The above verses undoubtedly refer to a changed 
order of things, which indicated and was the result of a 
marked change in the culture of the people. 

Causes of the decline of Varuna' s power. — It would not 
be uninteresting to speculate here on the causes that led to 
Varuna’s dethronement from his supreme position in the 
hierarchy of the Vedic Gods. As I have already pointed out, 
the word “Varuna” etymologically means that which covers. 
The god Varuna was, therefore, (i) darkness which 
the earth at night; (2) clouds or waters of the aerial ocean, 
which the sky ; (3) the sky with millions of glittering 

stars, which covers the earth at night, and (4) waters which 
cover the sea. But darkness aftjerwards came to be regarded 
as a malevolent deity, in as much as it not only extinguished 
the light of the Sun, but brought many attendant horrors in 
its train, viz., wolves, wild animals and robbers. Professor 


Oldenberg has advanced the theory that as Mitra was the 
Sun, the lord of day, so Varuna was the Moon, tha, lord of 
night. There may be some truth in this speculation, indicat- 
ing as it does separate worships of the Sun (Mitra) and of 
the Moon (Varuna), which afterwards probably gave rise to 
tw'O schools of worshippers, viz., the Sun-worshippers and 
the Moon-worshippers, or to state it more clearly in Pauranic 
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parlance, the worshippers of Visnu and of Siva (“ the Sun of 
the night,” probably identified with the Moon). But Vrtra 
canie<'in Rgvedic times to be identified with darkness which 
shut up the Sun and the Dawn in its bosom, and the Moon 

4 

as the presiding deity over darkness came to be identified 
with Vrtra, being in eternal enmity with the Sun, as the 
Satapatha Brdhmana says (i. 5, 3, 18). There was consequent- 
ly a nightly struggle between Indra and Vrtra, as the "former 
wanted to release the Sun and the Dawn from the clutches 
of the latter, and invariably succeeded in doing so, having 
been strengthened by the libations of Soma juice offered to 
him by his worshippers. In the next place, Vrtra came to 
be identified with clouds, as they covered up the Sun ‘and 
the Dawn, and also confined the rains in their bosom, which 
were required for agricultural purposes. Indra, with his 
thunderbolt, rent open the black skin of the demon and 
released the waters, as well as the Sun and the Dawn. But 
this struggle was carried on for months together during the 
rainy season before the final victory was achieved by Indra. 
Vaiuna thus gradually came to be ousted from his functions 
as enveloper in the shapes of darkness and clouds. We have 
already said that Vrtra was at first regarded as a Deva and 
Brahmana, but his functions having proved detrimental to 
the performance of sacrifice and to the successful carrying 
on of agricultural operations, he was regarded as a 
malevolent power, inimical to the interests of both Gods and 
men. Varuna, having been stripped of some of his functions 
by Vrtra, came as a matter of course to be identified with 
the broad Ocean below, and the expanded Sky above, with 
his eye as Mitra (Rv. i. 53, 6) in the day-time, and his 
thousand eyes glittering in the darkness at night as stars. 
Thus was Varuna’s power crippled, and he came to occupy a 
secondary position in the hierarchy of the Vedic gods, when 
the Aryans had changed their mode of life and passed on 
from a pastoral to an agricultural, and from a non-sacrificial 
to a sacrificial stage, and Indra had been discovered and his 
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divine services requisitioned to suit the changing needs of 
the time. 

Varuna still remained supreme with certain Aryan 
clans . — Though shorn of some of his functions and attributes 

o 

by the agricultural and sacrifice-performing sections of the 
Aryans, Varuna still remained the Supreme God with those 
who did not take to agriculture, and were fond of roving 
about either from habit or necessity. The Panis were the 


Aryan merchants in Rgvedic times, trading in 


their 


own 


country and in foreign lands across the seas which they 
negotiated in their own vessels. Some of them were also 
cattle-keepers, moving from place to place with their herds, 
and- occasionally augmenting their stock by stealing cattle 
belonging to the tribes through whose territories they passed. 
As they were not agriculturists by occupation, they did not 
feel the necessity of worshipping Indra or performing any 
sacrifice in his honour. In fact, they did not recognize even 
the existence of Indra. “Who is he?” the Panis asked 
Sarama who had gone to them as Indra’s messenger, “ what 
loikshelike, this Indra, vvh.)sj herald you hive hastened 
from afar? Let him come here,” said they probably jestingly, 
“we will make friends with him; then he may be the 
herdsman of our cows.” (Rv. x. 108,3.) This shows the 
spirit in which Indra was regarded by certain sections of the 
Aryans, even in Rgvedic times. The Panis went on wor- 
shipping the ancient Varuna as their Supreme God, firstly 
because Varuna was the Lord of the Ocean which the sea- 
going merchants had to cross under his protection and 
guidance, as he knew the path of the ships on the ocean and 
the course of the far-reaching winds ” (Rv. i. 25, 7. 9) ; 
and secondly because he guided their ships in the watery 
waste at night by means of the stars which he revealed in 
the sky. Hence thi Phoenicians who were the descendants 
of the Panis, and the product of an amalgamation of the 
Aryan and Semitic races, 1 continued to worship Varuna or 

Rgvedic India, Ch. jci. 
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Ouranus as their Supreme God. There were others, even 
Rsis in Sapta-Sindhu, who did not believe in the existence 
of Indra. For instance, the Rsi, known as Nema, used to 
say : There is no such god as Indra. Who has seen him ? 


Why 


)) 


(Rv, viii. 100, 3). This unbelief 


in Indra was also shared by another powerful branch of the 
Aryans, the worshippers of Ahura Mazda, who not only not 
regarded him as a god, but positively put him down as the 
devil-incarnate. This was one of the causes that led to the 

great schism, separating the two branches for ever. The 

* 

Ormuzdians believed in the supremacy of only one God, 


named Ahura Mazda. 


Mazda 


are believed by some to be a corruption of the words Asura 
Maha, used as epithets of Agni, Rudra or Fire (Rv. ii. i, 6), 
or of the words Asura Maghava The Asura, fit to be wor- 
shipped). But the word Asura^ though applied to other Gods 
also in the early portions of the Rgveda, was mainly used as 
an epithet of Varuna to denote his all-pervading power. 
Hence some European savants are disposed to identify 
Ahura Mazda with Varuna. Says Dr. Muir: “Varuna also, 
in the opinion of certain writers, is connected, at least in- 
directly, with the Ahura Mazda of the old Persian mythology ; 
and in support of this it may alleged, — (i) that the name of 
Asura, the divine being, is frequently applied to Varuna, as 
an epithet; (2) that the class of Indian gods called Adityas, 
of whom Varuna is the most distinguished, bears a certain 
analogy to the Amshaspands of the Zend mythology, of 
whom Ahura Mazda is the highest; and (3) that a close 
connection exists between Varuna and Mitra, just as, accord- 
ing to Professor Roth, .Ahura and Mithra are frequently 
associated in the Zend Avestaj though the position of the 
two has otherwise become altered, and Mithra is not even 
reckoned among the Amshaspands.^ 

Says Professor Roth in his paper on “ The Highest 
Gods of the Arian Races” (Journal of the German Oriental 


^ Muir^s, O. S. T., Vol. v, Sec. 8, p. 72. 
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Society, vi, p. 70 f) : “ Within the circle of the Adityas there 
subsists the closest connection between Mitra and Varuna 
who are invoked more frequently together than Varuna is 
invoked singly. We find only one hymn in which Mitra 
is invoked by himself (Rv. iii. 59)' The fact that this dual 
invocation is preserved in the Zend Avesta, in regard to 
Ahura and Mitra, though the position of both has become 
oniirely altered, and Mithra is not even reckoned among the 
Amshaspands, — this fact proves how close the ancient 
connection of the two was, when it has been maintained 
even after the reason for it had ceased.” ^ 


On the Zend word Varena, Professor Westergaard thus 
remarks : ” Tlie Zend word Varena corresponds also ety- 

mologically, on the one hand, to the Greek Ouranos and, 
on the other, to the Indian Varuna, a name which in the 
Vedas is assigned to the god who reigns in the farthest 
regions of the heaven, where air and sea are, as it were, 
blended ; on which account he has, in the later Indian 
Mythology, become god of the sea, whilst in the Vedas he 
appears first as the mystic lord of the evening and the night.” 
And he adds : ” Possibly the Iranian Varena, in opposition 
to Yima’s home on the remotest mountains of the east, 
denotes originally the distant western region of the heaven 
and the air, where every evening, the Sun and light conceal 
themselves, and so much the rather as the epithet Varenya, 
derived from Varena, is in the Zend Avesta applied only to 

the evil spirits of darkness.”^ 


Professor Bloomfield says on this subject: 


U 


Greek 


Ouranos is Indo-European Uoru-nnos or Uoruenos ; Sanskrit 

Varunas is Indo-European Uoru-nos It shows that 

Varuna belongs not only to the Indo-lranian (Aryan) time. 


^ Muir^s, O. S. T., Vol. v, Sec. 6, p. 70. 

Paper originally published in 1852, and translated by Prof. Spiegel 
from the Danish^ and published in Weber’s Indische Studien, Vol, iii, (Quoted 
in Muir’s, 0 . S. T., Vol. V; pp. 75-76), 
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but reaches back to the Indo-European time, and that he 
represents, on the impeccable testimony of Ouranos, some 
aspect of the heavens, probably the encompassing sky, in 
accordance with the stem Uoru, which is its essential 
element.”! 

“ Uranos ” says Professor, Max Muller “ in the language 
of Hesiod, is used as a name for the sky. He is made or 
born that he should ‘ be a firm place for the blessed gods.’ 
It is said twice that Uranos covers everything (v. 137), and 
that when he brings the night, he is stretched out everywhere, 
embracing the earth. This sounds almost as if the Greek 
myth had still preserved a recollection of the etymological 
power of Uranos. For Uranos is in the Sanskrit Varuna, and 
is derived from a root, var^ to cover, Varuna being in the 
Veda also a name of the firmament, but especially connected 
with the night, and opposed to Mitra, the day.” We 
have, however, seen that Varuna has always been associated 
with Mitra, and never acted in opposition to him, as wrongly 
described by Professor Max Muller. 

We thus find the existence of the name of Varuna, 
(Varena, Ouranos or Uranos) not only among the Vedic Aryans 
but also among the Iranians, the Phoenicians, the Greeks and 
other races, which goes to show that this name was taken by 
the various peoples at the time of their dispersion from their 
central home which was in Sapta-Sindhu, and that this God 
was worshipped according to the conception that each tribe 
had formed of him. 

Agni, Parjanya, Bhaga, Mitra, Vala, Surya, Atri etc. 
There were other Vedic Gods whom we find dispersed over 
ancient Europe and Western Asia under the same or similar 
names among various tribes who were either Aryans, or who 
imbibed Aryan culture. Some of these gods are named as 
follow: Agni, Parjanya, Bhaga, Mitra, Vala, Surya, Atri etc. 

^ ^ T^— r r 1 ^ ^ITLf I M li 

^ Bloomfield’s The Religion of the Vedas (1908), pp. 136*137. 

Max Muller’s Chips from a German Workshops ii; 65. 
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Agni, the god of Fire, is the same as the 


I gnus of the 

o 

Latins, and the Ogni of the Slavonians. Parjanya, the god 
of rain and storm in the Rgveda (v. 83; vii. loi and 102) is, 
as we have already pointed out, the same as the Lithuanian 
god, Perkunas, the god of thunder. Dr. G. Biihler wrote a 
paper in English on the subject, which was published in the 
“Transactions of the London Philological Society” for 1859 
(pp. 154 ff) and another paper in German whicl^was published 
in Benfy’s “Orient and Occident ” (vol. i, pp. 214 ff). 
According to, liim, Parjanya was decidedly distinct from 
Indra (Trans. Phil. Society p. 167 and Or. and Occ. p. 229), 
and I perfectly agree with him in this view, in as much as 
Parjanya was undoubtedly far more ancient than Indra, and 
the latter had wider and more complex functions to perform 
than the former. Indra killed Vrtra with his thunderbolt 
and released the waters pent up by the demon in his bosom, 
as well as the Sun and the Dawn and the solar rays encom- 
passed by him. He also helped his worshippers to defeat 
and kill the Dasas and the Dasyus who proved intolerable 
pests to them in ancient Aryan society. Further, he gave lands 
to the Aryans, probably for cultivation, and helped them to 
perform their sacrifice. But Parjanya’s functions were 
limited. “ Taking a review of the whole ” says Dr. Biihler 

in the English paper, “ we find that Parjanya is a god who 
presides over the lightning, the thunder, the rain, and the 
procreation of plants and living creatures.” (P. 161) Dr. 
Biihler, however, was not at first quite certain whether the 
god was originally a god of rain or god of thunder, and 
inclined to think from the etymology of his name and the 
analogy between him and Perkunas that he was originally 
the thunder-god ; but he subsequently concluded in his 
German essay that Parjanya was “ the god of thunderstorm 

and rain, the generator and nourisher of plants and living 
creatures. ” (P. 226). ^ 


Vide Muir^S; O* S. T., Vol. v, p. 142. 
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If Parjanya is the God of rain and thunderstorm, the 
question still remains to be answered, why was the God 
Indra conceived to perform the very same functions ? The 
answer to this question is that Parjanya was an ancient 
conception of the God of rain and thunder, when the Aryans 
were probably nomads, and noticed the clouds to be rent 
by the God with his thunderbolt, which caused rains to fall 
for the growth of grass and plants on which their flocks and 
cattle grazed. Indra’s conception was more complex, due 
to the later culture and advancement of the Aryans as a 
sacrifice-loving and agricultural people who wanted the 
Dawn and the Sun to rise regularly to enable them to 
perform their sacrifices in time, and were in need of timely 
rains for cultivating the lands. Moreover, the settled Aryans 
were in need of the assistance of a powerful God of war 
who would defeat the Dasas and the Dasyus, and lead them 
to victory so that they might peacefully live and prosper. 
Hence Indra became the greatest God of the time, and 
usurped Parjanya's functions to a great extent, or rather 
made him a helping hand in carrying on his work, just as 
he was assisted by the Maruts, Vi?nu and Brahmanaspati in 
defeating Vrtra. Parjanya thus remained the old God of 
rain, with limited functions, while Indra was his later 
development, with wider powers, and more extensive 
jurisdiction. The very fact that Perkunas, and not Indra, 
was the God of rain among the Lithuanians, and Fairguni 
in Gothic and Fiorgyn in Norse mean thunder, lends support 
to this view. There can be no doubt that tlie Lithuanians 
and the Indo-Aryans derived the names Parjanya and 
Perkunas from the same common stock. 

4 

The name of the god Bhaga seems also to have been 
derived from the same common stock, the Vedic Aryans and 
the Iranians calling him Bhaga, the Kossseans Bugash, the 
Phrygians Bagatos, and the Slavs Bogu. This goes to 
prove that they were all one people in some remote age, 
or derived their culture from a common source, 
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The God Mitra of the Vedic Aryans was the same as 
Mithra of the Iranians and Medeus of the Lydians. The 
worship of Mitra prevailed down to the 4th century in the 
Roman Empire. Prof. A. A. Macdonell says that from 
Zoroastrianism was developed the worship of the Sun-god 
Mithras in Western Europe. “This, introduced to Rome 
in the first century B. C., began to be spread very widely 
throughout the Roman Empire, before the end of the first 
Christian century, by the army, slave population, and traders 
as the worship of the ‘ Sun-god, the unconquered Mithra.’ 
Thus by the end of the third century A. D., it bade fair to 
become a world religion. At the beginning of the 4th 
century several Roman Emperors were votaries of Mithraism, 
but after the adoption of Christianity by Constantine, who 
became Emperor in 326, and made Christianity the official 
religion of the State, Mithraism declined and disappeared 
from Rome by the end of the 4th century.” ^ 

is a solar deity in the Rgveda, being a friend of 
the Sun whom he released from the clutches of Svarbhdnu 
or eclipse (Rv. v. 40. 7). There is also a myth connected 
with Atri in the Rgveda (i. 100. 8), which goes to show 
that he was the summer Sun whom the Asuras tortured by 


confining him in a torture-house, and whom the Asvins 
subsequently released by causing rains to fall, which 
extinguished the fire that tortured him. This Atri is found 
as Attys among the Phrygians and Lydians. The god 


Suryas is the same as 


the Kossaean Suryash, the Greek 


Ilelius, the Latin Sol, and Egyptian Horus. 


Vala was another ancient Vedic god who is identified 
with the Sun. The Rbhus, whom Sayana has identified with 
the solar rays, were the sons of Vala. (Rv. iv. 33, 34, 35, 
36, and 37). Fire was also called a son of Vala. (Rv. iv. 18). 
The Panis were the worshippers of Vala and the Rbhus. 


^ Brahmanism and Buddhism^ an address delivered at Lahore and 
published in the Hindustan Review^ xlvii July 1923^ 
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This God Vala or Baal was also the God of the Phoenicians 
who identified him with Ouranus or Varuna. He was also 
worshipped under the same name or under the name of Bel 
by the ancient Chaldeans and later Babylonians. The 
earlier walls for the Temple of Bel (Baal) at Nippur are 
said to date from 6000 or 7000 years B. C. Professor 
Nilsson finds traces of Baal worship in Scandinavia. 
“ Indeed, the festival of Baal or Balder was, he tells us, 
celebrated on Midsummer’s night in Scania, and far up into 

4 

Norway, almost to the Loffoden Islands, until within the 
last fifty years. A wood fire was made upon a hill or 
mountain, and the people of the neighbourhood gathered 
together in order, like Baal’s prophets of old, to dance round 
it, shouting and singing. The Midsummer’s-night fire has 
even retained in some parts the ancient name cf ‘ Balders- 
baal ’ or Balders-fire....A similar custom also prevailed until 
lately in some parts of our islands. Baal has given his name 
to many Scandinavian localities, as, for instance, the Baltic, 
the Great and Little Belt, Belteberga, Baleshaugen, 
Balestranden, &c. ” 

All these coincidences in the names of the gods as 
well as of domestic relations and domesticated animals go 
to show that the different races derived them from a common 
source, and as all these names are to be found in that 
language only, in which the Vedic hymns were composed, 

V 

the natural inference would be that these different races, 
among whom the words are found, must have borrowed 
them from this common language, before dispersing to the 
different parts of Western Asia and Europe in different 
times and different stages of Aryan civilisation. That this 
dispersion had taken place long before the Vedic hymns 
were composed goes without saying. Of course most of 
these races afterwards commingled their blood with races 


^ Hist, Hist, of the Worlds voK i,p, 329. 

Lord Avebury’s Prehistoric Times^ pp. 67-71 (Ed., 1912). 
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other than Aryan ; but the culture that they carried remained 
essentially Aryan. 

Domestic life^ Marriage and the Origin of the Home. 

In the account of the domestic life of the Rgvedic Aryans, 
we also come across a few relics of an earlier stage of 
civilisation. In the Rgvedic period, we find the home well- 
established, with the father as patriarch, possessing supreme 
control of the household, and marriage-laws fully observed 
and recognised. In fact, it was on the custom of marriage 
that the foundations of the home were laid. A merely 
passing or temporary union of the sexes like that of 
the lower animals would not have necessitated the crea- 
tion of the home. It was the natural instinct or desire 
of woman to have adequate protection for herself in her 
critical delicate condition, and for the child in its helpless 
state of infancy, that undoubtedly guided her in the selection 

4 

of her partner, and led to mutual understanding before she 
could think of giving herself away. She was, therefore, 
naturally cautious, undemonstrative, shy and retiring, and 
would take a long time to make a choice from among her 
suitors. She would naturally select one who was not only 
young, but physically strong, and endowed with sufficient 
mental vigour and resource to face an emergency. When 
once assured of his fitness, the woman would feel a strong 
attachment for him, and her heart would flow out in love, 
and she would attract her man towards her in her thousand 
and one fascinating ways. Her sentiments would, of course, 

% 

be duly reciprocated, resulting in a union both of the heart 
and body. This union of man and woman, based as it is 
on mutual understanding and love, is the real germ of 
the home, be it a natural cave, a leafy shade, a rude hut, 
or an open heath under the wide sky. The pair would 
support each other by collecting roots or fruits, or killing 
small animals in the course of their wanderings, which they 
would share between them, and would nurse each other 
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in times of sickness. This constant companionship and 
association of each other in all matters would strengthen 
the bond of their love and union, and make their hearts 
beat in unison, teaching them self-sacrifice and self-denial, 
without which no home would ever exist or grow. When 
the interesting event of the advent of a little new-comer 
was expected, they would seek out a natural cave or other 
place of protection, where mother and child could find 
shelter from heat, cold or rain, and the attacks of wild 
animals, and the child could be safely nursed and reared up 
till such time as it could trot along with its parents, or take 
care of itself. *This natural cave or shelter was the origin 
of the home, and the home afterwards became the unit of 
society. The home, therefore, primarily owed its origin to 
woman who was like the very embodiment of that great 
moral and spiritual force that ultimately worked itself out 
in the creation and development of modern civilised society. 

It was the renowned sage Visvamitra who realised this 
moral and spiritual force of woman thousands of years ago, 
and ecstatically declared Jdyetastam, i.e, “ The wife is the 
home ” (Rv. iii 53, 4), and nobody has spoken a greater truth 
since those remarkable and memorable words were uttered. 
The wife is verily the home, and woman is the mainspring 
of those human activities that have uplifted the race from 
its savage condition. The ancient Aryans never looked 
upon woman as the cause of human downfall. On the other 
hand, the important part that she played in advancing human 
civilisation and converting the earth into a paradise was 
fully appreciated and recognised. The very creation of the 
Universe was ascribed by the Aryans to the union of Prakrti 

Purusa “ Nature beneath, and Will or Power above” 

% 

(Rv. X. 129, 5). Woman is Prakrti, and man is Purusa, 
and the union of these two has created the home and made 
the world what it is to-day. 

Promiscuous Intercourse . — It does not appear that 
intercourse between man and woman in primitive society 

13 
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was originally promiscuous. Says Westermarck : “ It is not 

of course impossible that among some peoples, intercourse 
between the sexes may have been almost ptomiscuous. 
But there is not a shred of genuine evidence for the notion 
that promiscuity even formed a general stage in the history 

of mankind Although polygamy occurs among most 

existing peoples, and polyandry among some, monogamy 
is by far the most common form of human marriage. It was 
so among the ancient peoples of whom we have any direct 
knowledge. Monogamy is the form which is generally 
recognised and permitted. The great majority of peoples 
are, as a rule, monogamous, and other forms of marriage are 
usually modified in a monogamous direction.” i 


Howard also makes the following observations on the 
subject. — “ The researches of several recent writers, notably 
those of Starcke and Westermarck, confirming in part and 
further deveU)ping the earlier conclusions of Darwin and 
Spencer, have established a probability that marriage, or 
pairing between one man and one woman, though the union 
be only transitory, and the rule frequently violated, is the 
typical form of sexual union from the infancy of the human 


race. 


”•2 


Rev. Mr. E. O. James says : ” Man is, in the words of 
Aristotle, ‘ naturally a civic animal.’ Some kind of community 
is necessary for him to live the fulness of his life, and there- 
fore marriage is not an artificial regulation of civilised 
society, but a natural necessity in all ages of man’s terrestrial 
history. Were the human species constituted as the lower 
animals, a merely passing union of the sexes would suffice, 
but more than this is required. The offspring needs long 
continued care after birth. A parallel is, of course, to be 
found in some of the lower animals, but in a less degree. 
Child-bearing in the human organism continues for sometime, 

^ Westermarck^s History of Human Marriage^ pp. 133, 459* 

2 Howard^s History of Matrimonial Institutionsj pp. 90, 91. 
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Avhile the elder children are growing to maturity, whereas in 
the other animals the young are usually independent of the 
mother before other offspring are born. The connexion of 
human parents is, therefore, indefinitely prolonged, extending 
beyond the age of child-bearing. As a consequence of this 
prolonged intimacy, there appears the phenomenon of human 
love apart from sexual desire, ii In the same way the parental 
and filial affections of the human species pass the bounds of 
mere devoted care, as seen in the case of the lower animals, 
which terminates with the period of protection.”^ 

Monogamy, therefore, is natural and the rule, while the 
other forms of marriage, polygamy, polyandry or only 

temporary connexions are unnatural and regarded as excep- 
tions. They represent an extremely low, almost bestial stage 
of human evolution, or mark a degradation or retrogression 
to the primitive condition of brutes. Promiscuity never 
creates the home, nor evokes those noble sentinrents of self- 
sacrifice and self-denial that have helped to uplift the human 
race. If such tribes exist as indulge in promiscuous connexions, 
they must have been like the dross cast out by the human race 
in its evolution towards progress, and left as relics of the primi- 
tive brutish stage through which it had to pass. Such tribes 
are destined to remain for ever in their primitive condition or 
to perish, unless they are uplifted by being brought into 
contact with a higher form of civilisation, and assimilating it. 

Promiscuity condemned by the Aryans . — In the Maha- 
bharata which is a veritable store-house of ancient legends, 
we come across an account of sexual intercourse which savours 
of promiscuity. It is therein stated that the women were 
in early primitive times free and not bound to be faithful to 
their husbands. They could have intercourse with any man 
they chose, even though they were bound by ties of 
marriage. This revolting custom, however, was abolished 

' James’ Introduction to Anthropology ^ pp. 

The Mahdbhdrata, Bk, I, Chap. 122, 
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by Svetaketu, son of Uddalaka, who clearly saw the colossal 
immorality of the whole thing, and probably voiced public 
opinion that had been formed on the subject but had remained 
inarticulate. This story goes to show that primitive Aryan 
society also probably passed through a stage in which 
promiscuity was tolerated as a necessary evil, if not approved. 
-But we do not find any evidence in the Rgveda, showing that 
promiscuity was in vogue in early Aryan society. The 
Mahabharata story must, therefore, have reference to pre- 
Rgvedic times. In the Rgveda, however, we find in the story 
of Yama and Yaml (x. lo) an echo of primitive times when 
promiscuous and what we now call incestuous connexions 
were probably tolerated. Yama and Yaml were brother and 


sister, born as twins. The latter was strongly enamoured of 
the former, and wanted him to co-habit with her. But Yama 
strongly set his face against her importunate, unholy and 
immoral proposal, saying that sexual connexion between 
brother and sister was sinful and condemned by men. Mr. R. 
C. Dutt says that this myth of Yama and Yaml probably refers 
to the twins, Day and Night, the latter always following the 
former, but never coming in contact with it. This fact may 
have suggested to the poet the revolting and uncanny picture 

of a sister sinfully craving the company of her brother. An 

interpretation like this is possible, especially when we find 
some of the Vedic bards indulge in revolting metaphors of a 
father having sexual connexion with his daughter (Rv. x. 
6 1, 7) in order to explain certain natural phenomenon in a 
very odd and ugly fashion. But the myth of Yama and Yaml 
itself may also be interpreted to refer to a primitive state 
of society in by-gone times, when such a connexion was 
probably not condemned ; for Yaml distinctly says in verse 
3 that though the custom is prohibited among men, there is 
no such prohibition against it among the Devas or Gods ! Of 
course this refers, as I have already said, to the odd and 
fanciful way in which the Vedic bards loved to indulge in 


revolting 


descriptions of the relations between a God and a 
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Goddess who could be explained, like the Sun and the Dawn, 
as performing the parts of both husband and wife, father and 
daughter, and son and mother. Usas or the Dawn first 
appears on the horizon like a lovely maiden, followed by the 
Sun, who is looked upojj as her lover eager to possess her. 
(Rv. i. 71,5; 91, 0 - Again Usas is looked upon as the 
Primordial Force that produced everytliing. She is called the 
“first” (Rv. i. 123, 5), “the mother of the Gods” (Flv. i. 

1 13, ig) “the ancient damsel” (Rv. iii. 61, i ; iv. 51. 6) 
“the mother of Surya ” (Rv. i. 113, 2) and “the producer 
of the Sun, Fire and Sacrifice’" (Rv. vii. 78, 3). Here, then, 
we come across two conflicting descriptions of the Davyn, 
according to two different view-points of the Vedic bards. 
Yami’s words, therefore, do not mean much. Whatever may 
have been the custom in early human society, it is certain 
that marriage or sexual connexion between brother and 
sister was condemned in Rgvedic times as highly immoral 
and sinful. It may be stated here in passing tfiat even in such 

a primitive co mmunity as that of the Australian savages, ths 

✓ 

custom does not exist, and even marriage between a man 
and woman belonging to the same tribe is strictly prohibited. 
Incestuous connexions must, therefore, have been in vogue 
among tribes who were little removed from anthropoid apes 
and were only just emerging into the human state. The 
instance of an Egyptian or a Persian king marrying his own 
sister is only an exception to the general rule, and shows a 
retrogression to the brute-like savage state beyond any hope 
of redemption. Such connexions were, nevertheless, strongly 
condemned by public opinion. 

• ♦ 

Marriage by contract . — We find, however, in the Rgveda 
an instance of marriage by contract, which goes to show that 
such marriage was of a temporary nature, terminable only on 
the violation of the term of the contract on which it was 


based. The story of UrvaSi and Pururava in the Rgveda 
(x. 95) shows that their marriage was based on contract, and 
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his part of the contract and keep his promise. This form of 
marriage which was not current in Rgvedic times must have 
been a relic of ancient times when temporary marriages were 
probably in vogue. 


Exogamy . — A word on exogamy will not be, quite out of 
place here. We find that from very ancient time the custom 
of marrying outside one’s own clan or gotra was in vogue in 
Aryan society. How did the custom come into being it is 
very difficult to ascertain ; but we find it existing in such a 
primitive community as that of the Australian aborigines. 
One clan is distinguished from another by the sign of a 
certain totem or animal, from which the clan is supposed to 
have derived its origin. These clans were often at war 
with one another, during which it was usual with the 

victorious men to carry off the young damsels of the defeated 
tribe. Association with women, won as spoils of war, 
probably gave a greater zest to the indulgence of sexual 
propensities than association with women of one’s own clan, 
whom it was very difficult to secure owing to their having 
been strongly protected by their parents, brothers or near 
relations. Hence probably arose the custom of marrying 
outside one’s own clan, which is observed in primitive com- 
munities as well as in such a highly developed community as 
that of the Vedic Aryans. The Pirraiiru relationship to be 
found among Australian aborigines “ is one in which a group 
of men and women have the right of sexual intercourse with 
one another. But a Pirrauru is always a wife’s sister, or a 

brother’s wife, or in some such definite relationship to her 

* 

partner.” 1 In developed Aryan society a wife’s sister or a 
brother’s widow could occupy the position of a wife, probably 
because they originally belonged to different clans, and were 
eligible for marriage. 


It has been suggested that in the primitive stages of 
Aryan society the different clans were known by different 


E. O. James’ Intro, to Anthropology^ p. 120. 
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totem names ; but there is no reliable evidence in tlie Rgveda 
to prove their existence. The later Aryans called certain 
tribes Garudas and Sarpas^ probably on account of their 

migratory habits, and also because they were constantly at 

* 

war with one another like the king of birds and the serpents. 
It is not probable that they had also these different totem 
names. Dr. R. Shama Sastri traces the existence of totem 
names in the species that go to form yoni-kuta or species 
harmony of Hindu astrologers. ^ But it is extremely doubt- 
ful whether the names of the animals represent the names 
of the different Aryan clans, for they really represent the 
characteiistics of individuals only rather than of clans. 

In this connexion, the following remarks of Professor 


Bloomfield in the 


')fth 


interesting : “ Totemism is founded on the belief that the 
human race, or, more frequently, that given clans or families 
derive their descent from animals : totemic names like 
‘ I'-lear ’ and ‘ Wolf ’ carry traces of this sort of belief into our 
time. This particular question is a splendid theme of 
universal ethnology, but I have never been able to discover 
that it has any considerable bearing upon the ancient religion 
of India. The many hints at its possible importance should 
be substantiated by a larger and clearer body of facts than 
seems at present available. 




Polyandry. — It is possible, as I have said, that at a certain 
stage in early Aryan society promiscuity may have been in 
vogue and society in that stage was, according to Dr. Sastri, 
“maternal or matriarchal rather than paternal or patriar- 
chal. Words such as Daityas, son of Diti, Vainateyas, sons of 
Vinata, Kadraveyas, sons of Kadru, Anjaneya, son of Anjana, 
Jabala, son of Tabala, and Jaratkara, son of Jaratkaru are 


^ Dr. Shama SastrVs Evolution o/ Indian Polity ^ p. 6. Prof. Macdonell 
sees traces of totemism in the Vedic names Kasyrpa (tortoise)i the Matsyas 
(fishes), the Ajas (goats), the Sigrus (Horse-radish), the Sunakas (dogs), the 
Kau§ikas (owls), etc. (V. M. 65); but Hopkins and Bloomfield express 
doubts. 
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taken as indicative of the uncertainty of the real begetter 
and of the unsettled condition of the society which rendered 
promiscuity among women a necessary evil.”^ But some 
of the names selected in the above extract by Dr. ^Sstrl 
belong to non-Aryan tribes, e.g. Vinata, Kadru, Anjana etc., 
and cannot be cited to prove that the matriarchal form of 
family existed in Aryan society. The story of Jabala is too 
well known to need an explanation why her son Jabala was 
named after her. 

It must be frankly stated, however, that there ,are 
indications in the Rgveda of polyandry, though the custom 
was extremely rare in Rgvedic times. There is a verse 
(Rv. viii. 29, 8.) which says that two men lived with one 
woman. It is probable that the woman was a harlot, and 
the two men were her paramours who alternately visited 
her. There are three other verses (Rv. i. 167, 4. 5. 6) which 
say that the Maruts had one common wife named Rodasi 

s 

who was devotedly attached to her husbands, and probably 
lived with them by turns. Rodasi stands for lightning, and 
the description may be a mere metaphor ; but it may have 
been suggested to the poet by some concrete examples 
before him. Though instances of ployandry may have 
existed here and there in Rgvedic times, the custom was 
certainly very rare, and, we may take it, the matriarchal form 
of family did not at all exist in Rgvedic times. Nevertheless, 
it must be admitted that sexual morality was somewhat low 
and lax even in Rgvedic times. There are many references 
in the Rgveda to women having paramours, and unmarried 
girls casting away their fcetus or infants delivered in 
secret,- revealing a ^tate of society that shocked the better 
mind of the cultured Aryans, and roused lady-Rsis like Lopa- 
mudra to place nuptial relations on a firmer and sounder basis. 
(Rv. V. 28, 3). 

* Dr- R. Sastrl, Evolution of Indian Polity, p. 2. 

Rv. ii. 29, I j V. 5, 5; ix. 32, 5 ; 3^, 4; 0; 22; lOI, 12 ; &c. 
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Women as chattels . — Women captured in war from rival 
clans, or otherwise forced to matrimonial connexion, were 
necessarily kept in subjection and treated more like chattels 
than human beings. 'Fhey were virtually treated as slaves, 
over whose life and liberty their husbands had complete 
control. This was the lowest form of marriage, if it could 
be called by that name at all. Even in such later times as 
the age of the Epics, we find Draupadi, the royal consort of 
the five Pandavas, pawned by Yudhisthira in a game of dice 
which he played with Sakuni, and lost. The Kurus for whom 
the game was won forcibly brought out the queen from her 
royal apartments, and subjected her to a series of inliuman 
insults and indignities that made the blood of her royal 
husbands boil. But they were utterly demoralized and could 
not raise their voice, nor even their little finger in protest, 
because, forsooth, they had lost her in the game ! Even Rama, 
the ideal hero, has been made by Valmtki to say that he would 
fain give away his wife Sita, his royal inheritance, and even 
*his life and all that he valued to Bharata, of his own free 
accord, without being requested by anybody ; how much 
more ready and willing would he therefore be to do the 

same things, if commanded by his father, the king himself A 

» • 

How could Rama give away his own wife to another 
man, be he a brother or a stranger, unless he was perfectly 
conscious of the fact that he had complete control over her 
life and liberty? These incidents and sentiments were 
undoubtedly the relics of a by-gone barbarous age when a 
wife was regarded no better than a chattel. Whether wives 
used tp be pawned in the games of dice of which the 
Rgvedic Aryans were exceedingly fond is not quite clear 
from a perusal of the Rgveda ; but certain verses (Rv. x. 34, 
2 and 4) may be made to bear an interpretation like that. 
In one verse the gambler laments that he had to abandon a 
wife who was not only beautiful and loving but highly 


^ The Ramnyana, ii. 19, 7-8. 
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serviceable to him aiifl his friends. In another verse he says 
that when love of gambling gets the better of his reason, 
other persons lay their liands on his wife. Whatever may be 
the real import of these passages, there can be no doubt 
that in the very early stages of civilisation, the position of 
the wife as a rule was scarcely better than that of a slave. 
No won<ier, therefore, that she entertained scarcely any love 
or good feeling towards her husband, and often went astray 
and proved faithless, giving occasion for the expression of 
such uncomplimentary sentiments as the following : 
“woman’s mind is uncontrollable” (Rv. viii. 33, 17} ;*and 
“ woman’s love is never stable ; and her heart is like that of 
a hyena.” (Rv. x. 95, 15}. It was only when woman came 
to be treated with respect, and was allowed freedom in 
making her choice of a husband that society made real 
progress towards civilisation. The Rgveda reveals a stage 
showing that Aryan women, at any rate of the higher and 
better classes, enjoyed eq^ual freedom with the men in all 
matters, social and religious. It was this feeling of equality* 
and freedom that evoked the highest virtues of Aryan 
womanhood, and lifted society to a high state of culture. 

Patna P otestas and Human-sacriiice . — The father was 


the supreme ruler of the household, and, as I have already 
said, possessed complete power over the life and liberty of 

4 

his wife and also of his children, in the early stages of 
Rgvedic civilisation. There is a story of SunaMepa in the 
Rgveda (i 24) which bears reference to his having been 
bound to the yupa or sacrificial post, preparatory to being 
sacrificed. But there is no clear reference to the perform- 
ance of human sacrifice in the verses, though the story was 
subsequently expanded in the Aitareya Brdhmana, giving 
full details which go to show that human sacrifice, if it was 
not a common practice, was occasionally resorted to in 


ancient Aryan society. 1 
who had been captured 


n the early stages, probably those 
in war were sacrificed to propitiate 






the God of victory. That the flesh of these victims was not 
partaken of by the victors after the manner of the Australian 
aborigines who resort to this revoliing practice “in order to 
acquire the strength of a dead man, or to establish a vital 


union with the dead” ’ may be taken as certain. But with 
a view to make human sacrifice more efflcacio'us, meritorious, 


and acceptable to the Gods, the victim probably came 
gradually to be selected from among the nearest and dearest 
relations of the sacrificer, especially his sons over whose life 


he had complete power. Thus the story in the Aitareya 

« 

Brahmana says that a certain king named Hariscandra vowed 

to Varuna to sacrifice his first-born son ; but when that son 

% ^ 

was born and Varuna demanded the sacrifice, the king put 


off the ceremony on one excuse or another till the boy grew 
sufficiently old to think for himself and understand his own 
interests. When the father, unable to put off the demand 
of Varuna any further, asked his ^on Rohita to be the victim 
of the sacrifice, the latter took fright and fled into the woods 
where he remained in hiding for full six years. Meanwhile, 
the king, not having been able to fulfil his vow, incurred the 
displeasure and wrath of Varuna who afflicted him with an 
incurable disease. Rohita, hearing of his father’s affliction, 
hurried to the town probably with the object of enabling his 
father to redeem his vow, and accidentally met on the way a 
poor Brahman family, famished with hunger. Rohita asked 
the father, whose name was Ajigarta, to part with one of his 
sons for one hundred cows, so that he may be his substitute 
at the sacrifice. The offer was too tempting to be rejected. 


But the father was unwilling to part with the eldest son 
whom he claimed as his own as a matter of right, and the 
motlier was unwilling to part with the youngest, as she was 
very fond of him. So the second son was sold to Rohita 
for one hundred cows, and taken to the king as his vicarious 
offer to Varuna. The offer was accepted by Varuna, and 



^ E. O. Jame.s' hiiyo. to Anthropology^ I*. 107. 
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arrangements for the sacrifice were accordingly made. But 
as no one came forward to bind the victim to the sacrificial 
post, Ajigarta, the inhuman father, offered to do so, if he 
were given another hundred cows for the act. His demand 
having been complied with, he securely bound his own son 
to the post. But no one was found willing to decapitate the 
poor victim at the sacrifice. So, the inhuman father, Ajigarta, 
offered to perform the decapitation with his own hands, if he 
were given another one hundred cows! His offer having been 
accepted, he sharpened the sacrificial knife, and was ready 
to strike the fatal blow. Sunah^epa who saw all these 
gha.stly preparations for his sacrifice, invoked, in his despair, 
divine help and prayed to Prajapati for his release. Praja- 
pati directed him to pray to Agni (Fire), and he invoked his 
help with mantras ; Agni directed him to pray to Savitr, and 
he invoked Savitr’s help with mantras ; Savitr told him to 
pray to Varuna for his release, and he invoked Varuna’s help 

* , A 

accordingly. Varuna advised him to pray to Agni again, and 
§unah'.epa invoked his help. Agni directed him to pray to the 
Visvadevdh. And the latter directed him to pray to Indra, 
and Indra directed him to pray to the Asvins, and the ASvins 
directed him to pray to U§as for his release, ^unahgepa 
offered his prayers to all these deities, and lo, the straps 
with which he was bound fell off, one by one, from his body, 
and he was released from the sacrificial post. The king’s 
incurable disease also was cured at the same time. 


From the above story it is clear (i) that human sacrifice 
was occasionally resorted to in ancient Aryan society ; 
and (2) that the father had complete power over the life and 
liberty of his sons. This type of tlie primeval paternal 
authority resembled the Pqdria Potestas of the Rorrrans. 
The izihtx \\a.d the JUS vit^^'necesque, the. power of life and 
death, over his children in the early stages of Aryan civilisa- 
tion. He could sell them or give them away for adoption by 
another family, or even as victims of sacrifice. 


ft 
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Animal sacrifice . — Writing on human sacrifice, we are 
led to refer to animal sacrifice which was extensively in 
vogue in Rgvedic times, and had come down as a relic of 
ancient pastoral times when animal flesh formed the staple 
food of the people. It is stated in the Rgveda that on 
certain occasions Indra consumed as many as twenty bulls 
(Rv. X. 86, 14), or three hundred roasted buffaloes (Rv. v. 
29, 7). This means that twenty bulls and three hundred 
buffaloes were sacrificed in honour of Indra, and their flesh 
consumed by his votaries. Horses also were sacrificed and 
their flesh partaken of with great relish (Rv. i. 162, \ 2 ). In 
course of time, however, this slaughter of animals created 
in the mind of a certain section of the Aryans a strong- 
repugnance for and abhorrence against the custom, which 
led to a religious and social schism, ultimately separating the 
tw'O sections for ever. 


Gotra and Gosthl. 


I 


numerous clans and tribes. The early name of a clan is 
gotra w^hich etymologically means “a place for the protection 
of cows.” My conjecture is that those families that posses.sed 
a common place for the protection of cows, i.e. a common 
cow-stall, belonged to the same gotra. ^ We must remember 
that in the nomadic and even a later stage of Aryan civilisa- 
tion, cattle formed the principal properly of the people. A 
man w'as considered rich or poor according to the number 
of cattle he possessed. It was not possible for every family 
to erect a strong barricade or enclosure for the protection of 
cows at night from the attacks of wild beasts like wolves, 
hyenas, &c., or from robbers (Rv. vi. 28, 3. 7), and make 
adequate arrangements for guarding it. So a group of 
families eniered into an agreement or. mutual understanding 


1 '' Roth interprets the word by ‘ co-wstall,’ while Geldner thinks ‘ herd ’ 

is meant. The latter sense seems to e^splain best the employment which the 
term shows in the later literature as denoting the ‘ family ’ or ' clan,’ and 
which is found in the Chandogya VpaniSad” Macdonell & Keith’s Vedic 

Index, i, pp. 235-23^' 
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with one another to erect a common enclosure or stall for 
their cattle and guard it against wolves and robbers at night. 
There was a leader among them, who took the irritiative in 
the matter, and issued necessary directions to all. This 
man was called the ffotra 


■pati 


enclosure, and all the families that shared the same enclosure 
and acted under the direction of their common leader 
belonged to the same gotra. It was essential and a matter 
of necessity for each family to belong to either one gotra or 
another. This was how clans were evolved in ancient 
Aryan society from a sense of common interest, common 
necessity, and mutual protection. In the day time, the cattle 

, and taken out 


were released from the gotras or enclosu 
to the grazing grounds for pasture. Certain grazing grounds 
were used for pasturing the cattle of a number of gotras^ 
which were common to them all. They were thus the 
ancient commons known by the name of gostha, i.e. the place 
where the cattle used to graze or stand or lie down for 
rest.i The gostha wdiS s.\so known by the name of vraja 
i.e. the place where cattle were taken out for grazing. Those 
clans or gotras that used the same common for pasturing their 
cattle were known as belonging to the same gostha, which is 

the meaning of the word gosthi. The clan or gotra was thus 

* 

an aggregate of a number of families [kulas) and the gosthi 

These social 

institutions were in the nature of guilds, but their evolution 
was quite natural, and there was no artificiality about them» 
The families included in a gotra were regarded as one large 
family {mahdkula) under the guidance of one leader, and the 
daughters and sons belonging to the sd^me gotra stood in the 


was an aggregate of a number of gotras. 


• * 


1 Go-stha — Standing place for cows * denotes not so much a 'cowstall/ 
as the ^grazing ground for cows/ as Geldner shows from a pissage of the 
Aitareya Btdhmana (iii. i8, 4) and from a note of Mahid'hara on the 
Vdjsaneyi Samhiid The sense suits adequately all the passages of the 
Rgveda where it occurs, (i. 191,4; vi, 28, l; viii. 43, 17)* and it greatly 
improves the interpretation of a hymn of the Atharvaveda, besides being 
accepted elsewhere.” Macduncll & Keith’s Vcdic Index i, [). 240. 
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relation of cousins, and hence marriage in the '?,‘a.\ne gotra 
came to be prohibited in later times. There was no room 
here for totems, and no got r a was ever named after an animal 
as in the case of the aborigines of Australia and America. 

got r a was named after a Rsi or seer who was originally 
the leader or head of the institution. 


The conglomeration of a number of gosthls formed a 
grama which etymologically means “ a collection ” or “ aggre- 
gate ” >. In the nomadic stage of Aryan civilisation, the 

gi a m a or collection of gosthis moved from one place 
to another under the guidance of a leader who was stvled 
Gramani (Rv. x. 62, ii ; 107, 5), or leader of the grama, or 
collection of gostlns. When the Aryans settled down in 
particular areas as agriculturists, the villages in which the 
various gosthls settled down under a common leader came 

t 

to be known as a/ amas. 

The inhabitants of the various villages were commonly 
known as visah, translated by Weber as “ settlers,” or simply 
javdh, and the territory in which was situated a group of 


villages possessing a homogeneity of culture and civilisation 
came to be known as a janapada. These inhabitants formed 
a tribe. The Rgveda frequently mentions Five Tribes, or 
Pancajandhy who were also known by the names of Paiica- 
ksitayah (Five Territories), - and Pan.a-kistayah, or Five 
Agricultural Tribes, implying thereby that there were other 


^ “Zimmer tends to regard the Grama as a clan, and as standing 
midway between the family and the tribe (vis). The Grama may, however, 
perhaps be regarded mory correctly as an aggregate of several families, not 
necessarily forming a clan, but only part of a clan as is often the case 

at the present day.” (Macdonell & Keith’s Vedic Index ^ i, p 245). My 
idea is that the family or kula was the unit of a tribe. A collection of 
families having a common object and acting in concert formed a An 

Jiggregate of having a common object and acting in concert formed a 

Gosthl. and an aggregate q{ go-sth\s formed a grama. An aggregate of gramas 
formed a vi's or district, and an aggregate of the latter formed a jana, i.e., tribe. 
The Yadus were a tribe and have been called Yddva-jana in the Rgveda 

(viii. 6, 46. 48J ; so the Sharatas vtexc another tribe, and have been called 
Bharata-jana (Rv. iii. 53. 12). 
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Aryan tribes who possessed no territories and wfere 

I 

agriculturists. These Five Tribes had a homogefteous' ciyili- 
sation and culture, speaking the same language, believing in 
the santie Gods, and performing the same religious rites. 
They occupied different parts of Sapta-Sindhu or the ancient 
Punjab, watered and fertilized probably by the five 



rivers, under the protection and guidance of rulers called 

Vi^patts or RdjanSy who belonged to certain well-known 

ancient families, after which the tribes were named, as the 

Anus, the Druhyus, the Bharatas, the Trtsyus, the Yadus, &c. 

These tribes were independent of one another. But they 

sometimes quarrelled among themselves through simple 

vanity or greed of territory, or on occasions formed a strong 

combination or coalition against a common enemy. How did 

these Five Tribes develop a homogeneous civilisation is a 

question which does not admit of an easy answer, as the 

circumstances that favoured and the causes that led to thr^ 

% 

\ 

slow and gradual growth of this civilisation are shrouded in the 
darkness of the past. We may however guess that it was 
the keen struggle for existence, and the necessity for mutual 
protection that brought these Five Tribes into close contact 
with one another, and made them hold together in times of 
common danger. There were numerous Aryan tribes w'ho 

4 

were in extremely low stages of civilisation, leading nomadic 
lives of savage hunters or cattle-keepers and indulging in 
loot and pillage. These proved veritable pests to the Five 
Tribes who made a common cause against them with a view 
to extirpate them from the country. The aid of their Gods 
was invoked with many incantations, rites and ceremonies 
for this purpose. When they succeeded in the long run in 
getting rid of tliese discordant elements, they settled down as 
agriculturists in the various fertile regions of the country. It 
was then that they discovered the powers of a new mighty 
God, named Indra, whom they Worshipped not only to help 
them in their struggle with such inimical Aryan tribes as 
remained in the country, but also to pour down timely rains 
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fp enable them Lo cany their agricultural operations with 
success. This gave rise to a series of sacrifices called 

k 

Sattras, mainly performed for strengthening Indra in his fight 
with the malevolent power, named Vrtra, who withheld the 
rains. A, peaceful atmosphere having been created in the 
cq^untry, the thoughtful aniong the Aryans began to indulge 
in speculations about the cosmic forces by which . they were 
surrounded, and to discover the intimate relations that they 
had with them. This ushered in the period of the mantras or 
hymns which we find collected, in the Rgveda Samhita. The 
old beliefs and superstitions that still had their firm hold on the 
mind of the common people we re afterwards collected in the 
Atharva-veda Samhita, though some could not help finding 
their way into the Rgvedic collection also. The period of the 
Rgvedic mantras extended over a vast expanse of time, 
divided as it was into three ages, the Early, the Mediaeval and 
Later. ^ This was how the Rgvedic .Aryans developed a 
civilisation and culture of their own, which is unique in lire 
world, and has no counterpart anywhere among the various 
Aryan peoples that were scattered over Western Asia and 
Europe. 

Summary .— us now sum up some of the early 
stages of Aryan culture, of which we find glimpses in the 
Rgveda. There is reference in it to the early period when fire 
was first artificially produced, and Fire-worship first started. 
Reference is also found to stone and bone weapons, to skin 
gloves and skin utensils, to the hunting, nomadic, and 
pastoral stages of civilisation, through which the ancient 
Aryans had 

worship of primitive Gods common to most of the neolithic 
Aryan tribes scattered over Europe and Western Asia, to 
the eating of beef and horse-flesh, indispensable to a people 

who were not acquainted with the art of agriculture, to the 
custom of human sacrifice, which must have been at one 


Rv. iii. 32, 13 r vi. 21, 5. 
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passed, to a loose form of marriage, to the 
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l ime in vogue, and to many crude m|nrters and rude customs 
associated with the low culture of savages. It was only 
when the ancient Aryans settled down as agriculturists in 
primitive homesteads, with common cattle-enclosures [gotras)^ 
and common pasture-lands {gosthas) that they were able to 
form themselves into organized communities and make some 
real advancement as a semi-civilised people. The necessity 
of regular rain-fall for the cultiv i-tion of crops led to the 
discovery and worship of Indra by the advanced Aryan 
tribes living in Sapta-Sindhu, in as much as this deity was 

found able to defeat Vrtra who withheld the rains in his 

• > 

cloud-body. The worship of Indra which was peculiar to 

0 4 y » 

the Rgvedic Aryans marked a definite step in their progress 

the 

life of the people. But this worship was begun in neolithic 
times when stone and bone weapons had been in common 
use, and the Arvans did not know the use of metals like 
bronze or iron. Indra’s vajra was at first made of stone 


towards civilisation, and inaugurated a new epoch in 


(a§ma) 


of bone, — the bone of 


Dadhyanc qr Dadhici who had a horse’s head fixed on to 
his neck. As 1 have already said, Dadhici was probably 
the name of the horse, and as the horse’s head or bones were 


found 


near 


the S 


situated in Kuruksetra, 


there can be no doubt that the neolithic stage of Rgvedic 
civilisation commenced in Sapta-Sindhu or the ancient 
Punjab. It was during this stage that the ancient Aryans 
learnt the art of agriculture, for Indra was pre-eminently the 
God of an agricultural people. It was during this stage 
also that Varuna was ousted from his supreme position in 
the hierarchy of the ancient gods, and Vrtra who had at 
first been regarded as a Deva and priest of the gods came 
to be regarded as a malevolent power who withheld the 
rains. Thus the outlook on life was completely changed 
with the adoption of agriculture by the ancient Aryans who 
settled down in organized communities in the different parts 
of the country, and took to the regular performance of 
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sacrifice. 


Winckler 


Keui in 1909 of a clay-tablet containing the terms of a 
treaty made in the Fifteenth century B. C. by a Mitannian 
king, in which the Vedic gods Mitra-Varuna, Indra and the 
Nasatyas (the twin A§vins) were invoked, unmistakably 
points to the emigration of a Vedic Aryan tribe from Sapta- 
Sindhu, and cannot be interpreted to indicate the immigra- 
tion of an Aryan tribe with Vedic culture into India from 
abroad. A supposition like this, in the face of the evidences 
discussed above, is absurd to a degree, and must be put 
down to the eagerness of some scholars to prove their pet 
theory that the original cradle of the Aryans was situated 
somewhere in Northern or Central Europe whence the Vedic 
Aryans and Iranians emigrated to Sapta-Sindhu and Persia 
respectively. The discovery of Indra by the Rgvedic Aryans 
in Sapta Sindhu was certainly far earlier than 1500 B. C., 
as they had been in the early neolithic stage of civilisation 
which commenced in Europe, according to some anthro- 
pologists, about i20oo.or 15000 B. C. and, as Mr. H. G. 
Wells has shown, was taken to that continent by an Aryan- 
speaking people from South Asia, probably India or Persia 
at about that period. As these migrating neolithic Aryans 
were savage nomads, and knew very little of agriculture, 
they did not feel the necessity for worshiping a God like 
Indra who alone could force out timely rains from the 

I 

reluctant clouds .(Vrtra). Hence we do not find any trace 
of the names of either Indra or Vrtra in any of the Aryan 
languages of Europe. As I have already pointed out, Indra 
was evidently an Indo-Aryan God, and was discovered no- 
where else excepting India. The name of Indra, as found 
in a clay-tablet at Boghaz Keui, must therefore have been 
taken to that place by a migrating Aryan tribe from India, 

or more correctly speaking, Sapta-Sindhu. 

The beginnings of Neolithic culture in India must have 
been far earlier than 15000 B. C. Considering the fact 
that there was a Jil’ferent distribution of land and water 
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in the Punjab when some of the ancient hymns of the 
Rgveda were composed, and that an extremely cold climate 
prevailed there at that time, we are disposed to take them 
back to several thousand years earlier than this period; 
This surmise is strengthened by reference in the Rgveda 
itself to such primitive times when fire was first artificially 
produced and brought to human use, and when some of the 
manners and customs of the people did not remove them 
very far from the state of nomadic savages. 

That the Vedic civilisation was evolved in Sapta Sindhu 
does not admit of any doubt. The frequent mention of some 
of the well-known Punjab rivers in the hymns of the Rgveda 
and of the Himalaya mountain and of the Mujavat peak on 
which Indra is said to have been born, and of Gandhara, 
and some of the rivers of Bactria goes firmly to establish the 
original cradle of the Aryans in Sapta-Sindhu which included 
the beautiful valley of Kashmir and parts of Bactria on the 
north, and Gandhara on the west. In a recent lecture 
delivered by Professor Sir Arthur Keith at the Royal Institu- 
tion, he has expressed his opinion, shared by many modern 
anthropologists, that the cradle-land of humanity was situated 
near or within the Northern Frontiers of India, where the 
finds of fossil-remains of extinct kinds of anthropoid apes 
have been numerous, though, so far, no trace of fossil-man has 
been discovered. ^ Whether the Northern Frontiers of India 
were the original cradle of humanity or not, we can safely 
surmise that they were the original cradle-land of the Aryan 
race. The absence of any traces of fossil-man in these 

* “ There may be, there probably are thousands of deposils still 
untouched containing countless fragments and vestiges of man and his 
progenitors. In Asia particularly, in India or the East Indies there may be 
hidden the most illuminating clues. What are known to-day of early man is 
the merest scrap of what will presently be known.^’ H. G. Wells* Outline of 
History^ p. 34, (1920), 

“ In the Siwalik Hills in Northern India remains of some very interesting 
apes have been found, of which Sivapithecus and Pal^eopithecus were possibly 
related closely to the human ancestors. Possibly these animals already used 
implements." Ibid.^ p, 35. 
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regions can probably be explained by the fact that the Aryans 

were from the earliest times in the habit of cremating their 
dead, and thus left no traces of fossil-man. If these regions 
were the cradle-land of the human race, and especially of the 
Negro race, as is supposed by the learned Professor, there 
would certainly have been found traces of fossil-man to the 
same extent as they are found in other parts of the world. 

In this connection it would not be uninteresting to refer 
to the recent discovery made in the Gobi desert of China by 
an American Museum of Natural History expedition, led 
by Dr. Roy Chapman Andrews, the American explorer, of 
the prehistoric homeland of the animals that lived millions 
of years before the advent of man on earth. In this desert 
have been found the remains of giant reptiles and the first 
mammals. So valuable is the achievement to science that 
Professor Henry Fairfield Osborn calls it “ of epoch-making 
importance ” and “ a kind of realisation of the discovery of 
the palaeontological Garden of Eden, the birth-place or Asia- 
tic homeland from Avhich many kinds of mammals and 
reptiles spread westward and eastward.” In this animal 

Garden of Eden, says an American paper. Nature tried a 

* 

new experiment. She “ scrapped ” the monstrous reptilian 
dinosaurs — the most destructive creatures ever known — and 


in their places started to re-people the earth with the first 
warm-blooded mammals, including the pen-tailed tree-shrew, 
a strange little animal from which, by long processes of 
evolution during untold ages, was to come the human race, 
d'he discovery in the Gobi desert of a stratum of the closing 
age of reptiles, overlaid by two fossil-bearing strata of the 
early age of mammals has led scientists to conjecture that 
“ on that very spot in Asia succeeding generations of life 
existed over a period of many millions of years,” and that 
“ the last of the old order and first of the new dwelt once 


together there. The causes that converted this animal 
Garden of Eden into a desert must have brought about the 
dispersion of the surviving mammals all over tin; earth, and 
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the mammals of the Simian tribe must have migrated in 

large numbers to the south of the Asiatic continent, 3ind 

* 

swarmed, among other places, over the North-Western 
frontiers of India, where the finds of fossil-remains of extinct 
kinds of anthropoid apes have been numerous. If man was 
evolved in this region, he must have belonged to a particular 
family. It is probably incorrect to suppose that the entire 
human race was evolved from one and the same stock. 
There must have been not one but several cradles of the 
human race, each producing a different family with different 
characteristics physical, mental and moral, consistently with 
those of the original simian stock ^ from which the 
particular human family was evolved. The North-Western 
frontiers of India was most probably the original cradle 
of the Aryan race, as the ancient Aryans of India had no 

traditions among themselves of any foreign cradle. 

_ 

* 

> Mr. H, G, Wells thus writes in his Outline of History, p. 33 : Some 

* ♦ 

anthropologists have even indulged in a speculation whether mankind may not 
have a double or treble origin ; the Negro being descended from a Gorilla-like 
ancestor, the Chinese from a Chimpanzee-like ancestor and so on These are 
very fanciful ideas, to be mentioned only to be dismissed/' 1 do not know 
why it should be so summarily dismissed. If human ancestry is to be traced 
back to anthropoid apes, a theory like this only can satisfactorily explain the 
different features and characteristics of the different races of mankind, ail of 
which may not be due to mere cliruatic influence and environments. 


CHAPTER HI. 


A BRIEF ACCOUNT OF THE ARYAN PEOPLE IN THE ANCIENT PUNJAB ; 
THE DIFFERENT CLANS AND CLASSES; PRIMITIVE PASTORAL EXIS- 
TENCE; VILLAGE LIFE AND VILLAGE INDUSTRIES; GRADUAL EVO- 
LUTION OF CASTES ACCORDING TO DIFFERENT OCCUPATIONS ; SOCIAL 
INTERCOURSE ; TRADES AND INDUSTRIES ; THE PANIS, DASAS, 
DASYUS AND NUMEROUS ARYAN TRIBES, BOTH VEDIC AND* NON-VEDIC. 

Division of the Vedic People. — We have seen in the 
preceding Chapter that the Aryans were divided in Rgvedic 

times into Jandh or tribes, and the Jandh into Vt§ah i.e> 

% • 

cantons or districts, the Vi§ah into Grdmas., the Grdmas 
into Gosthis (or Vrdjas), the Gosthis into Gotras and the 
Gotras into Kulas or families. Professor Macdonell and 
Keith say that the word Kula, as an uncompounded word, 
does not occur before the period of the Brahraanas. ^ But 
the word “ Kula-pa (lit. ' house-protector ’) or chief of the 
family is mentioned in the Rgveda (x. 179, 2) as inferior to 
and attendant on the Vrajapati in war, the latter being 
perhaps the leader of the village contingent of the clan. ’ ^ 
When the compound word Kula-pa occurs in the Rgveda, 
We can safely conjecture that the word Kula also was in 
use in Ro-vedic times to denote the ‘ home ’ or ‘ house ’ of 

• O ^ 

tbe family, and even the family itself. There is no distinct 
mention of Gosthi in the sense of an aggregation of Kulas 
or Gotras in the Rgveda, though the word Gostha in the 
sense of ‘ standing place for cows ’ occurs in several verses 
(Rv. i. igi, 4: vi. 28, I ; viii. 43 .^ 17 )- word Vraja in 

the sense of ‘ a place where cows go for pasture ’ is equivalent 
lo Gostha, and the Vtdjafati occupied the same position 
as the Gosthlpati of later times, the Kulapa having been 


* Vedic Index t i , p. 17 1. 

a Ibid. Rv. X. 179, 2 ; (hiilapd na %rdjapati carantam) 
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inferior to and attendant on him, (Rv. x. 179, 2). The 
Kula, or family, was therefore the unit of the Tribe or 'Jana. 

The Roman Gens and Vedic Jana. — The Roman Gens 
bears some resemblance to the Vedic Jana. Writing about 
the constitution of the ancient Roman Commonwealth, Sir 
Henry Sumner Maine observes : “ The elementary group is 
the family, connected by common subjection to the highest 
male ascendant. The aggregation of families forms the Gens 

nr House. The aggregation of Houses makes the Tribe. 

» • 

I'he aggregation of Tribes constitutes the Commonwealth.” • 
d’he division of the Vedic Aryan dTibe into its different 
constituents was, however, more elaborate and natural. The 
Vedic Jana was a term of wider signilicance than the Roman 

Gens., in as much as it meant the Tribe itself and not a mere 

% 

aggregation of families as signified by the word Gens. An 
aggregation of Vedic families formed a Gotea, and an aggre- 
gation of Got r as formed a Gostht or Vrdja. An aggregation 
of Gosthls or VrCijas formed a Grama, and a number of 

Gramas formed a Vi§. Lastly, an aggregation of Vi^ah 

• * 

formed a Jana or Tribe. 

Primitive Vedic communities mainly pastoral. — We 
have already stated in the preceding Chapter that tlie com- 
bination of families into a Gotra and of Gotras into a Gosthi 

• « 

[ox Vrdja) dated back from pastoral times when the early 
Aryans were unacquainted with tlie art of agriculture, and 
set great store by the possession of a large number of cattle 
which provided them with not only food and drink, but also 
wraps and clothing. The eirly .^.ryans, therefore, formed 
themselves into primitive pastoral communities, actuated by 
common interest which was centred in their cattle; and their 
Families and Clans were respectively named Gotras and 
Go§thls or Vrajas, simply because they used common enclo- 
sures and common grazing grounds for their cattle. The 

possession of cattle, therefore, furnished the bond by which 

• ^ 

^ Mainers Ancient Law^ Ch. V* 
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families were grouped into clans [Gotras) and clans into 
Gosthls or larger clans. 

The Grama, — An aggregate of Gosthis or Vrajas formed 
a Grama which literally means ‘ a collection ’ or ‘ body of 
men.' A Grama ordinarily connotes a settled and riot a 
nomadic state of existence, and the word in the sense of a 
village has been used in several verses of the Rgveda.^ A 
Rgvedic Grama or village, therefore, consisted of a number 
gfhas or houses, tenanted by several families or Kulas, under 
the leadership of Kulapas, and all living under the leadership 
of the Grdmanl, or the leader or head of the village. Each 
Kula was subdivided into a number of householders or 
Grhapatis (Rv. vi. 53, 2) who were probably independent of 
one another, holding separate property and having indepen- 
dent means of livelihood. The mistress of the household was 
called Grhapatni (Rv. x. 85, 26). As already stated, in the 
early stages of civilisation, a number of families had a 
common gotra^ where their cows were kept during the night 
for protection from the attacks of wild beasts or robbers. 
But sometimes cows were also kept within the compound of 
the house, as there is distinct mention of playful calves and 
children in the house. (Rv. vii. 56, 16), There is also mention 
in the Rgveda of cows passing the night in Gosthas which 
were generally situated at a distance from the village. The 
following verse (Rv. i. 191, 4) will corroborate our view : 
“ The cows had settled in their stalls (gostha' ; the beasts of 
prey had sought their lairs. Extinguished were the lights of 
men, when things unseen infected me." (Griffith). The 
Go?thas must have been well guarded to enable cows to pass 
the nights without molestation. The villages were surrounded 
in olden times, as now, by corn-fields [ksetras) which were 
owned by the families in separate and well-marked holdings 
(Rv. iii. 31, 15 ; X 33, 6). The fields also were carefully 
measured off (Rv. i. 1 10, 5), and the deity, Ksetrasya Pati, 

1 Rv. i. 44, 10; i. 141, I ; i. 149, 4; X. 146, I, etc. 

16 
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(Rv. iv. 37, I. 2; vii. 35, 10, etc:) or Lord of the Field, 
presided over each field. “ It is a fair conclusion ” say 
Professors Macdonell and Keith “from the evidence that the 
system of separate holdings already existed in early Vedic 
times.” 1 

The villages were “scattered over the country, some 
close together, some far apart, and were connected by 
roads. The roads were not mere foot-paths, but cart-roads, 
as carts were constantly used as conveyance by the Vedic 
Aryans. The headman of the village and the nobles and 
rich merchants also possessed chariots, drawn by horses. So 
it may be safely conjectured that the villages were connected 
by roads {rathyas')^ all leading to the Pzir or fortified town 
where the king ordinarily resided. 

The villages were full of cows, buffaloes, horses, flocks 
of sheep and goats as well as watch-dogs which guarded the 
houses, the and the at night. The cows were 

taken out from gotras, and the sheep and goats from their 
folds for pasture in the morning (Rv. i. 25, 16; x. 97, 8) by 
Go-pdS^ or protectors of cows (Rv. i. 164, 21 ; ii. 23, 6; iii. 
10, 2; V. 12, 4, etc.) after the milcb-cows had been milked. 
The cows ordinarily returned to the gotras in the evening, 
(Rv. X. 149, 4) and were milked again. But some of them 
were also milked in the forenoon, as milk was required thrice 
daily for pouring libations into the sacred Household Fire. 
Milking in the morning was called in the fore- 
noon Samgava, and in the evening Sdyam-doha {Taitf. Sam. 
vii. 5, 3, i). “Thrice a day they (the cows) were driven but 
to graze, according to the Taittiriya Brdhfnana^ {pratah, 
samgave, sdyam). The first milking was productive, the last 
two scanty. According to the Aitareya Brdkmana (iii. 18, 
14), among the Bharatas the herds in the evening are in the 


^ Vedic Index j i.p. 211. 
Ihid^ p. 24. 

4 

i. 4, 9, 2. 
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gostha, at mid-day in the samgavini. This passage Sayan^ 
expands by saying that the herds go to the sdla, or house 
for animals at night so far as they consist of animals giving 
milk, while the others stayed out in the Gostha, or open 
pasturage; but both were together in the cattle-shed during 
thil heat of the day. The time before the Saiugava, when the 
cows were grazing freely on the pasture-lands, was called 
svasara.^ When the cows were out feeding, they were 


Wh 


separated from the calves which were, however, allowed to 
join them at the Sauigava,- and sometimes in the evening.” ’ 
The ears of the cattle were marked to indicate ownership. 

(Rv. vi. 28, 3). 

As 1 have already said, there was in the early stages 
of society only one gotra or cow-shed for a certain number of 
families, where the milking was usually done both in the 
morning and evening. It was usually the duty of the grown- 
up daughters (Duhitr) to milk the cows, as Duhitr literally 
means ” the milker.” (Rv. ix. 97, 47). Macdonell and Keith 
are of opinion that the word has ” the sense of one who 
nourishes a child,” but its etymology does not support this 
view. We can picture the daughters of the several families 
wending their way to the gotra with their milk-pails, and 
letting loose the claves from their tethers, and drawing down 
the milk from the udders of the cows into the pails. They 

f 

w'ere probably assisted in the task by their big brothers who 
accompanied them to the gotra. The scene that was present- 
ed there must have been very picturesque and animating. 
What with the lowing of the cows, and response of the 

calves eager to be let lo )se from the cords that tied them 
(Rv. vii. 86,5), what with the sonorous gurgling sound of 
milking and what with the mutual greetings and iherry 
laughter of the boys and girls as they met one another dr 
left for their respective lio n is with pailfuls of milk, the 


s 

^ Rv. ii. 2, 2 ; 34; 8. v. 62, 2, vii, 83 , i ; ix. 14, 2. 
Rv. ii. 2, 2 ; viii; 81,1. 


Vcdic IndcXi i, p 232. 
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picture was that of a happy pastoral life, unique in the history 
of the Aryans. The use of a common gotra by a number of 
families drew the men and women, and the boys and girls 
together, all of whom came to regard themselves as the 
members of one large family, standing in the relation pf 
cousins, and living under the guidance of the Gotrapati. Plt 
was thus how Sa-gotra marriage, or marriage within the 
same clan came to be prohibited in later times, though 
probably it was not put under a strict ban in the early days. 
Milking time brought the young folk of both sexes together 
in the gotra, and it w'ould be strange if it were not availed 
of by some for romantic love-making or mutual attraction. 

Moving village s.-^Y)\xn\\gi\\Q nomadic stage of Aryan 
civilisation, the Grama which, as we have said, literally meant 
“ a body of men” or •' a collection” i. e. a collection of 
families or clans, kept on moving from place to place with 
their cattle, goods and skin-tents under the leadership of 
the Grdmanl. The main object of this movement was the 
search for “fresh fields and pastures new” for their cattle. 
Pusan, one of the Adityas, or Sarya, was the guide of these 
pastoral people. He has been called Pathaspati or ‘ Lor J 
of the path.’ (Rv. vi. 53. i). The following verses will more 
clearly explain his functions : “ i. Shorten our ways, O Pu§an, 
move aside obstruction in the path ; go close before us, 
cloud-born God. 2. Drive, Pasan, from our road the ^wolf. 


Jyicked 
Who h 


ho lies in w’^ait to injure us. 
we take, the robber with a 
.d chase hi n awav. 4. Past 


guileful heart ; far from the raad chase hi n away. 4. Past 
all pursuers lead us, make pleasant our path and fair to 


tread : O Pusan, find thou power for this. 8. Lead us to 
meadows rich in grass : send on our way no early heat; 


8 . 


O Pusan, find thou powmr for this. 


Be gracious to us. 


fill us full, give, feed us, and invigorate ; O Pusan, find thou 
power for this.” ^ Forays were sometimes made by the 


’ Rv, i. 42 (Griffith's translation). The other translations also arc 
Griffith's. 
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nomads for cattle and wealth, and Posan wais Invoked to 
aid them in their enterprise : “ Clear paths that we may 

win the prize : scatter our enemies afar. Strong God, be 
all our thoughts fulfilled ” (Rv. vi. 53, 4). Again, “ Lead on 
this company of ours that longs for kine, to win the spoil : 
th^, PQ^an, art renowned afar.” (Rv. vi. 56, 5). But 
their main concern was the protection of their own cattle: 
“ May Pusan follow near our kine, may Pu§an keep our 
horses safe ; may Pusan gather gear for us. Follow the 


kine of him who pours libations out and worships thee; and 

* 

ours who sing thee songs of praise. Let none be lost, none 
injured, none sink in a pit and break a limb. Return with 
these all safe and sound.” (Rv. vi. 54, 5. 6. 7). Pu?an 
must have been an early God of the nomadic Aryans, as his 
car was drawn by goats, and not horses or oxen. (Rv. vi. 
55.3- 4; 57. 3: 58, 2). The goat, as we have already 
pointed out, was the first animal to have been tamed ; and 
it was quite natural for early nomads to make goats the 


God 


car. Pusan was also conceived to 


pour down rain, not certainly to help agricultural operation, 
as the art of agriculture was then unknown, but for the 
growth of grass in the pasture- lands [vraj Rv,. x. 26, 2. 3,). 
It is also significant that Mitra and Varuna, two of the most 
ancient Gods, were invoked simply to wet the grazing 
grounds with rain-water. (Rv. vii. 62, 5). When, at last, 
the nomadic Aryans became settled agriculturists, and Indra 
came to be worshipped as the giver of timely rains, they 
could not all at once discard the .vorship of Pusan, but 


coupled his name with that of Indra, and invoked them jointly. 
(Rv. vi. 57). In this connection, the following verses will 
be found significant:, i. “Indra and Pusan will w:e call 
for friendship and prosperity, and for winning of the spoil. 
. .,3. Goats are the team that draws the one : the other hath 
bay steeds at hand... .4. When Indra, wondrous strong, 
brought down the streams, the mighty water-floods, Pu§an 
was standing by his side. To, this, to Pusan’s favouring 
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love, and Indra’s, may we closely cling, as to a tree’s 
extended bough. As one who- drives a car draws in his 
reins, may we draw PQsan near, and Indra for our great 
success,” (Rv. vi. 57). The joint-worship of Pusan and 
Indra un doubtedly indicated a marked change in the life 
of the people. Cattle and the products of agriculture 
constituted the wealth of the early Vedic Aryans, when 
they settled down in the villages, and changed a nomadic 

for a settled existence ; and the protection of Pusan and 

« 

Indra was rightly invo ked by them in the joint-hymn men- 
tioned above. 

The Grama self-contained . — A Vedic grama or village 
was self-contained. The wants of the people, which were 
few, were supplied by the people themselves. They cultivated 
corns like barley {yava Rv. v. 85, 3 ; x. 69, 3 ; 131, 2), rice 
{dhdna ox dhdnya, {Ky. v. 53, 13; vi. 13, 4; x, 94, 13), 
beans [mudga, mdsa, etc.), sesamum {tila), etc. The grains 
were stored in granaries [sthivi) from which quantities were 

extracted as necessity arose (Rv. x. 68, 3). From the 

* 

possession of large herds of cows by each family, wc can 
easily infer that it had an abundant supply of milk from 
which curds, ghee, etc., were prepared. Meat also was 
supplied from the live-stock. Sheep’s wool was spun into 
yarns, and woolen cloths were woven with them (Rv. x. 26, 
6). There were men who learnt the art of weaving, took it 


up as a profession, and were called weavers (vdya Rv. x. 
26, 6; 106, i). The loom was called tantra (Rv. x. 71, 9) 
or virndna ( Vdj. Sam. xix. 83). But each family also wove 
the cloths required for its ordinary use, and the weaving 
was usually entrusted to and done by the women (Rv. ii. :3, 
G; 38,4; V. 47, 6 ; cf. Av. x. 7,42; xiv. 25,' i). It is 
distinctly said in one verse that the mother wove cloths for 
her sons (Rv. v. 47. 6). There were carpenters {tvastr Rv, 
X. 1 19, 5; taksa Rv. ix 112, i) who made chariots, wheels, 
boats and wooden vessels {druna Rv. ix. 65, 6), and smiths 
ikarmdra, Kv. ix. 112, 2 j x. 72, 2) who made agricultural 
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implements and weapons for war. There were also potters 
who made pots and vessels of clay, which were easily broken 
(Rv. X. 8g, 7). There is frequent mention of kalasa or pots, 
either made of clay or wood (Rv. i. 117, 12 ; iii. 32, 15), of 
kumbha or earthen jar or vessel (Rv. i. 116, 7 ; 117, 6; vii. 
33 ) *3)) well as of ukhd or cooking pot (Rv. i. 162, 13. 
15 ; iii. 53, 22) which was also “ made of clay " {mrnmaya, 
Vdj. Sam. xi. 59 ; Taitt. Sam. iv. i, 5, 4). There were also 
goldsmiths who made gold ornaments like niska, ear-rings, 
etc. (Rv. viii. 47, 15; 78, 3). There were also men whose 
profession it was to make flower-garlands or wreaths (Rv. 

viii. 47, 15) which must have been in great requisition among 
fashionable and luxurious men and women. We find 
numerous mention of skin-vessels (Rv. vi. 48, 17 ; viii. 5, ig; 

ix. 66, 29) which were manufactured by men who knew the 
art of tanning leathers (w/a Rv. viii. 55, 3) and sewing them 
into shapes. The tanner was known by the name of 
carmamna (Rv. viii. 5, 38). Barbers {vapta) are also 
mentioned in the Rgveda (x. 142, 4). There were also 
physicians [hhisak Rv. ix. 112, i. 3) who, it is jestingly said, 
were eager to see the outbreak of diseases. But their 
services were in great requisition and valued, as one Rsi 
most earnestly says that he would readily give a physician 
cows, horses, clothes, nay, his very person (Rv. x. 95, 4). 
The physicians claimed a scientific knowledge, so far as 
it went in those days, of the properties of the various herbs 
and drugs, from which they prepared their nostrums and 

medicines. (Rv. x. 95). 

In the absence of flowing rivers in the vicinity of a 
village, water was supplied from wells (Rv. i. 105, 17) which 
were dug deep into the earth, and from which water was 
raised by means of a stone-wheel to which pots were 
attached, {a§macakram Rv. x. loi, 5, 7 ; cf. x. 93, 13). 
There is also mention of people digging lakes for the 
purpose of supplying pure- drinking water (Rv. ix. no, 5), 
as well as of natural lakes having full-blown white lotuses on 
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their bosom. [Puskarim, Rv. x. 142, 8). The washing of 
the clothes was probably done by the householders them- 
selves, though the work has been strangely ascribed to the 


God Posan (Rv. "x. 26, 6); 

There were also drummers and musicians in the village, 
as there is mention of drums {dunciubhi, Rv. i 28, 5 ; vi. 47, 
29. 31), fifes and other instruments of music, from which it 
can be inferred that the musicians were professional men who 
played on their instruments both in wars, and on festive 
occasions in the piping times of peace. 

From the above account it would appear that a Rgvedic 

4 

Grama or village was completely self-contained and supplied 
all the ordinary wants of its inhabitants. 

i 

Classes and not Castes. — The people were divided into 

% 

classes, and not castes, and each class was named after the 

4 

work it had to perform. “ The word Bfdhmana, the regular 
name for a ^ man of the first caste’” says Prof. Macdonell 
“ is still rare in the Rgveda, occurring only eight times. 


while Brahman, which simply means sage or officiating 
priest, is found forty-six times.”^ Rdjanya or Ksatra 
meant the class which was concerned with the government 
of the country in all its various departments. Vi§ was the 
general name of the people. All these classes performed 
the Vedic sacrifices, and subscribed to the orthodox Vedic 
faith. Those who did not perform any sacrifice, or believe 
in the Vedic Gods were put down as Ddsas, and latterly 


Sudras 


to the Aryan stock. The 


Yadus and th^ Turba^es were designated as Dasas, because 
they had seceded from the Vedic faith for a time (Rv. x. 62, 
10). Every Vedic householder was a priest unto himself so 
far at least as the performance of daily ordinary religious 
duties was Concerned, viz., the lighting up of the sacred 
Household Fire, and the pouring of libations of habis into 
it thrice during the day, — one in the morning, one in the 


1 Macdonell’s Hist of Sansh. Lit , pp. 161-162, 



mid-day, and another in the evening, — along with his wife 
who was called i\\Q (jrha-patni or the mistress of the house. 
It was only on special occasions when any Sattra or big 
religious sacrifice had to be performed that the vicarious 
services of experts {^Brahmans or priests), well versed in the 
mantras^ and well acquainted with the detailed process of 
performing it, were requisitioned and paid for in kine, grains 
or food cooked over daksindgni (the fire lighted on the south 
of the altar), and hence called daksind, as well as in gold and 
silver. 1 These experts formed a class by themselves, who 
spent their time in learning and properly reciting the mantras^ 
aud mastering the intricate processes of performing the 
various yajnas strictly in accordance with long-standing 
practice. There was no caste-system in the sense in wliich 

t 

we now understand it, with its exclusiveness and strict 
elaborate rules as regards eating, drinking, association by 
marriage, and touchability, The four castes have certainly 

been mentioned in a verse of the Tenth Mandala of the 

* 

Rgveda (x. go. 12). But these came to be regarded as 
distinct social institutions towards the close of the Rgvedic 
period, when civilisation had become far more complex, and 
society was looked upon as a living organism, whose various 

limbs could be distinctly differentiated as the head, body, 

* 

arms, thighs and legs, all possessing separate functions, but 
forming essential parts of and necessary adjuncts to tlie 
organism. The verse need not at all be taken as an inter- 
polation, for it merely marked the stage at which social 
progress had arrived. The castes, though emerging into 
shapes, were still in a fluid condition, and grouping them- 
selves round the principal occupations of the people. There 

♦ * 

were still simple divisions of labour and the pursuit of a 
particular occupation according to individual bent of mind 
and aptitude, and no odium was ever attached to the fact of 
a Rsi’s father having been a physician or his mother a grinder 

^ Daksind was afterwards equivalent to a milch-cow, which was the fee of the 
priest. The price of cow in gold or silver ultimately took the place of the cow. 
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of corn. (Rv. ix. 112, 3). Averse (Rv. i. 113, 6) clearly says 
that U?as (the Dawn) has awakened one person to apply 
himself to the attainment of high sway, one to perform 
sacrifices, one to pursue his gain and one his labour, in a 

word, all to pursue: their respective vocations. ViSvamitra 
who belonged to the ruling class {rdjanya) acted as a priest 

(Rv. iii. 53, 9). So also did Devapi (Rv. x. 98). The 
descendants of the great Rsi Bhrgu were master-carpenters, 

having been experts in making chariots. (Rv. X. 39, H)‘ 

A sage advised gamblers to take to agriculture for want of 
any better occupation rather than ruin themselves by 
gambling (Rv. x. 34, 13). Even a Rsi like Mudgala did not 
hesitate to take up his arms in pursuit of robbers who had 

stolen his cows, and his valiant wife drove the car for him, 

and came to his rescue when the situation had become some- 

/ 

what embarrassing for him (Rv. x. £02). Rsis prayed to the 

Gods for the birth of brave and heroic sons who would be 

► 

able to defeat their enemies in battle, and rout whole 

aggressive armies (Rv. v. 23, 1. 2; vi. 31, i). The great 

sage Vigvamitra himself led the vast combined army of the 

confederacy of Ten Kings against Sudas, the King of the 

Tftsyus (Rv. vii. 18 & 33), and Vasi^tha also was present at 
the battlefield, offering prayers to Indra for victory. 

(Rv. vii. 83). As Tvastr was the God who forged the 
thunderbolt for Indra, no odium was attached to the work 
of the karmat'd or smith who manufactured weapons for 
men.’ Every art was noble, because it was useful. The 
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^ From the Dravidian name for a smith, Karttma, it is inferred by some 
scholars that the Rgvedic word Karmdra was derived from it. But why not 
draw just the opposite inference and say that the Dravidian name Karuma is 
only a corruption of the Vedic word Karmdra 'i The word can be perfectly 
derived from Sanskrit roots. Unfortunately the tendency* of naost scholars, 
either Indian or foreign, has been to ascribe the origin of the Vedic civilisation 
to a comparatively recent age, which is far beside the truth. The Vedic smith 
or Karmdra ** smelted (dhma) the ore in the fire ; hence he is Called dhmdtr^ 

the smelter. Mention is also made of his bellows of birds ’ feathers { Rv. ix, 

% 

112, 2). He made metal vessels gharma ayasmaya^ (Rv. v. 30, 15) to be put 
on the fire ; even the Soma cup could occasionally be made of hammered 
metal {ayohata Rv, ix. 1 , 2),” Vedic Index^ i, pp. 140^141. 
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t 

dignity of labour was well understood, and every one was 
free to pursue any calling, for which he had a natural inclina- 
tion and aptitude. It is true that a certain degree of 
squeamishness and fastidiousness with regard to certain 
occupations, agricidture and weaving, is noticeable in 
the later portions of the Rgveda, which probably marked the 
close of the Rgvedic period (Rv. x. 71, 9), when the learned 
began to indulge in higher philosophical speculations and 
obtain bright glimpms of higher spiritual truths, which made 
them look askance and cavil at materialistic culture to some 
extent; but these outbursts should be regarded in the light 
of strong protests against the development of an exclusively 
materialistic tendency at the sacrifice of higher spiritual 
yearnings which alone can lead to the full realisation and 
attainment of the ideal of true manhood. Otherwise, no 
odium was attaclied in Rgvedic times to any calling, however 
low, if it was useful, and conducive to communal welfare. 

It must, however, be conceded that even in early Rgvedic 
times, the Brahmans commanded the respect of all classes, 
including the kings, for their high spiritual attainments and 
culture, and their supposed ability ■ to propitaiate the Gods 
by mantras. “ In his own house he dwells in peace and 
comfort, to him for ever holy food llows richly, to him the 
people with free will pay homage,— the king, with whom the 
Brahman hath precedence. He, unopposed, is master of the 
riches of his own subjects and of hostile people. The Gods 
uphold that king with their protection, who helps the Brahman 
when he seeks his favour.” (Rv. iv, 50, 8. 9). The original 
word in the text is Brahman and not Brahmana. In another 
verse (Rv. x, 85, 29) there is injunction to distribute treasure 
to the Brahmans {brahmabhyah). But the word Brahmana 

f 

occurs in the following verses of the Rgveda (x, 71, 8 . 9); 


il 


When 


Brahmanas sacrifice tosrether with mental 


impulse which the heart hath fashioned, they leave one far 
behind through their attainments, and some who count as 
Brahmanas wander elsewhere. Those men who step not 
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back and move not forward, nor Brahmanas nor preparers 
of libations, having attained to vac in sinful fashion, spin out 
their thread in ignorance like spinsters.” The supremacy 
of the Brahmanas over the other classes or castes was 
gradually acquired by mental, moral and spiritual culture, 
and the homage they commanded was willingly paid. For 
it is the spirit that always dominates the body and the mind. 
Whoever attained to a high degree of spiritual culture could 
become a Rsi or Brahmana in ancient times. Echoes of this 
process of recruitment to the rank of the Brahmanas are to 

be found even in the later Puranas. The Bha^avata Piirdna 

• * 

says that the K?atriya clan known as Dhastra became 
Brahmanas. (ix. Story of lid). Gsrgya, Taryaruni, Kavi and 
Puskararuni, though originally K§atriyas, became Brahmanas 
{Ibid, ix. Story of the Purus). Bharadvaja, though a Brah- 
mana, was adopted by the Ksatriya king Bharata as his son. 
{Ibid) Nabhaga, though originally a Ksatriya, became a 
Vaigya. (ix. Story of lid). In the Aitareya Brdhmana 
(ii. 8. i) and the Kausltaki Brdhmana (xii. 3) it has been 
mentioned that Kavasa, the son of a slave girl {ddsydh 
putrah), was acknowledged as a Rsi by such renowned sages 
as Gftsamada, Vi^vamitra, Vamadeva, Atri, Bharadvaja, and 
Vasistha, all of whom saluted him {namaste astu), and admitted 
his superiority in spiritual knowledge and culture {tvam vai 
nah §resthosi, thou art superior to us all). We thus find that 
in the early Vedic times recruitments to the rank of the 
BrShmanas and Rsis were made from all classes on the basis 
of superior spiritual culture and acquirements, and there were 
no hard and fast rules about castes. 

, % 

The early use of the word Ksatriya in the Rgveda (iv. 12 
3 ; 42, I ; V. 69. I ; vii. 64, 2; viii. 25, 8, 8to.), is exclusively 
connected with royal authority or divine authority.: y\ccording 
to Macdonell and Keith, it included the royal house and the 
various branches of the royal family. It also included the 
nobles and their families. Rajanya and Ksatriya are iden- 
tical. In the Rgveda there are instances of others than 
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Ksatriyas fighting. The people {vis) also fought. (Rv> i. 69, 

3; 126, 5; iv. 24, 4; vi. 26, I, &c.). The Gramanl was 

usually a Vaigya. “ In the early stages of development of 

the nobility, it was probably not unusual or impossible for a 

Vaigya to become a Ksatriya ; at least this assumption best 

explains the phrase ‘ claiming falsely a Ksatriya rank 

(Rv. vii. log, 13). The word Suira occurs only once in the 

% 

Rgveda (x. go, 12). The Dasas and the Dasyus were either 
savage or non-Vedic Aryan tribes, (see infra). Those of them 
that were captured in war were probably made slaves and 
formed the Sudra caste. In later times, other tribes, not 
necessarily Aryan, who adopted the Vedic religion and Aryan 
mode of life, were recruited into the caste and probably 


formed its rank and file, with this distinction that the Aryan 
Sudras enjoyed special privileges which the non-Aryan did not. 

Inter-marriage . — From the above accounts it follows that 
intermarriage among the different classes was common and to 
a certain extent unrestricted, and this could not but have been 
the case in a society which did not tolerate infant marriage, 
and in which girls were not married before they reached 
puberty, or were developed into full-grown young women 
(Rv. X 85, 21. 22), and were allowed to make a free choice 


of their husbands from among a number of suitors (Rv. x. 
27, 12). Young ladies attracted young men to themselves by 
their coquetry and personal charms, (Rv. viii.3-, 5; 62,9), 
and there was a good deal of love-making among young 
folks (Rv. viii. 62, g; ix. 56, 3; x. 30. 6) and sometimes 
jilting also, which probably led to the expression of such 
sentiments as “ woman’s love is never stable and her heart 


is like that of a hyaena” (Rv x g5, 15). Even the disciplined 
hearts of ^sis also were not impervious to penetrating 
feminine charms, and in three successive verses of a hymn 
prayers were repeated for winning beautiful damsels. (Rv. 
ix. 67, 10. 11. 12). In a community in which such social 
conditions prevailed, intermarriage among the different 

9 

classes could never be restricted. 
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Ihe story of Syavdiva . — With reference to hymn 6i 
of the Fifth Mandala Sayana relates a beautiful story of 
love, which would bear reproduction here. Syavaiva, the 
R§i of the above hymn, had once attended a sacrifice per- 
formed by King Rathaviti, son of Darbha, in which his 
father Arcanana of the Atri clan had bee n employed by the 
King to perform the functions of Hotr. Arcanana noticed 
the beautiful daughter of the King seated by her father’s side, 
and, probably finding his son Syava^va love-sick at the 
sight of the young Princess, requested her father to give her 
away to his son in marriage. The King, probably finding the 
Princess equally attracted to the yOung man, was agreeable 
to the proposal, but he thought it proper and prudent to refer 
the matter to his Queen first of all. The latter, however, 
sternly set her face against the proposal, probably on account 
of the poverty of the young suitor, and this so much grieved 
the unfortunate love-sick youth that he left the place at once, 
and roamed about the country with an eager and earnest 
craving for wealth. In the course of his wanderings, he 
reached the kingdom of King Taranta, whose Queen was 
named Saslyasl. The Queen noticed the helpless youth 
wandering evidently in great distress of mind, but withal 


bearing the stamp of greatness on his forehead, and of sparkl- 
ing genius in his countenance. She was struck by the 
remarkable appearance of this young stranger, and summon- 
ing him to her side asked his name and the object of his visit. 
Encouraged by her kindness and sympathy, the simple-minded 
young man straightway narrated to her the woful tale of his 
love, mentioning how and why his suit, presented to the 
King on his behalf by his father, the great sage Arcanana, 
was rejected by the Queen, the mother of the Princess. Queen 
Sa£JyasI could not help feeling very deep syinpathy with the 
distress of the love-sick youth, and introduced him to her 
royal husband, King Taranta, after making a gift to him of 
horses, kine and a flock of one hundred sheep. (Rv. v. 6i, 5). 
Syavasva lauded the kind-hearted Queen above those men 
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who did not worship the Gods, ot make valuable gifts to 
the poor and needy, or syampathise with their distress in 
consequence of the very hardness of their hearts. (Rv. v. 6i, 
6. 7), The King also, duly apprised of the cause of the 
youth’s distress, made him suitable gifts in gold and silver. 
Strengthened and encouraged by the enthusiastic support of 
the Queen who wished him good luck and full success in his 
mission, ^yavaSva alternately mounted the two bay horses 
presented to him by the Queen, and, as directed by her, 
proceeded to the kingdom of the wise King.Pururnintha, son 
of Vidadasva. Puruniintha also made him rich and valuable 
gifts in gold and silver, like King Taranta, besides giving 
him one hundred cows. Elated with unexpected success 
in his mission, Syava^va was proceeding home with his rich 
gifts, cattle, horses and flock of sheep, when the Maruts, 
the powerful Gods of wind, suddenly appeared before him. 
%ava§va, in the ecstacy of his joy, offered them a beautiful 
prayer which is embodied in'hymn 61 of the Fifth Mandala 
of the Rgveda (verses 1-4 and 11-16). The Maruts were 
immensely pleased with his prayer, and declared him fit to 
be called a Rsl or sage-seer. He then offered a prayer to 
the Goddess Night, commissioning her to convey his hymn, 

s 

addressed to the Maruts, to King Rathavlti, son Darbha, 
who lived on the bank of the river Gomati (or Gomal) 
flowing through Gandhara, in a palace built by the side of 
the mountain, and to inform him, on his behalf, at the end 
of the Soma sacrifice he had beem performing, that he 
(Syava*§va) was still steadfast and loyal in his love for his 
beautiful daughter, the Princess, (Rv. v. 61, 17-19). Needless 
to say that Rathavlti and his Queen, being deeply touched 
by his single-minded devotion to, and warm love for their 
daughter, and hearing that he had been declared fit to be 
styled a R§i by the Maruts, invited him to their palace with 
great honour, and joined the Princess in holy wedlock wdth 
him. It was thus how love became triumphant in the long 
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The stories of Vimada and Ghosd . — This is not the 
only solitary instance of intermarriage in the Rgveda. 
Sundhyu or Kamadyu, the daughter of King Purumitra, 
was married to the sage Vimada, and it is said that the 
Asvins conveyed her in their chariot to her husband. (Rv. 
X. 39, 7). The story has thus been narrated by S§,yana 
(Rv. i. n6, i) : Kamadyu chose the sage Vimada for her 
husband in a Svayanivara Sabhd held for the purpose. As 
Vimada was returning with his bride, he was attacked on 
the way by the disappointed Kings and Princes who had 
been suitors for the hand of the Princess, The .\svins helped 
Vimada in the skirmish, and taking up the bride in their own 
chariot, conveyed her to her husband’s home. Ghosa, the 
celebrated lady Rsi, also was a Princess ; but as she was 
afflicted by an incurable disease, she did not lind a Imsband 
willing to marry her until she reached the middle age, when 
through the grace of the ,\1vins, she became thoroughly 
cured and was restored to youth. Her fame as a Rsi was 
soon established, and a Rsi married her (Rv. x. 39 & 40). 
Her sons, Suhasta and Bhrgu, also became R^is. (Rv. i. 120, 
5). It is further useless to multiply instances, and it will 
suffice only to say here that this custo.n of inter-marriage 
lasted till after Rgvedic times, riie story of King Yayati 
(Rv. X. 63, i) marrying Devayani, the daughter of Sukra- 
carya, is well known, though it is not mentioned in the 
Rgveda. SaSvatl, the daughter of the Rsi Angiras, became 
the queen of King Asanga. (Rv. viii. i, 34). Kaksivant 
was a Rsi, frequentty mentioned in the Rgveda (i. 18, i ; 
51, 13 ; 1 12, 1 1 ; iv. 26, I ; viii. g, 10 ; ix. 74, 8 •, x. 25, lo ; 
61, 16). He appears to have been a descendant of a female 
slave, named Ugij, and was called Au^ija. The King 
Svanaya Bhavya who dwelt in the land of Sindhu ^ bestowed 


^ Sindhdtmdhiksiyatah in the text has been explained by Sfiyatla thus : 

s • 

Sindhude'i^e yadvd laksanayd Sindhuttre Samudratlre adhiksiyaiah ndhiniva^ 
satah^ &c.f v/hich “ means^livin^ either in the country, known as Sindhu or 
on the sea-coast.’^ Dr. S. K. Chatterji of Calcutta University has wrongly 
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magnificent gifts on him. (Rv^. i. 126, 1-4.) In his old age 
he obtained as a wife, the maiden Vrcaya (Rv. i. 51, 13), 
and lived to be a hundred. (Kv. ix. 74. 8). We may, 
therefore, take it for granted that inter-marriage among 
the higher respectable classes was common in Rgvedic 
times. There was no bar against the marriage of a high- 
born youth with a low-born damsel, though such unions 
were usually discouraged. There seemed to exist in 
Rgvedic ti mes an aristocracy of wealth as well as of 
intellect, and inter-marriage among these classes was 
common. The union of a high-born girl with a low-born 
youth was discounten anced, and in a later age strongly 
condemned. 

Principal occupations^ professions and trade . — The 
principal occupations of the people in Rgvedic times were 
cattle-rearing and agriculture. Every respectable householder 
was eager to possess a number of cattle and plots of fertile 
land {urvard, Rv. i. 127,6; iv. 41, 6, etc.,) for cultivating 
corn. But there were also professions like those of the carpen- 
ter, blacksmith, physician, priest, poet, female grinder of corn, 
goldsmith, potter, tanner, weaver, &c., which the people 
pursued according to the individual bent of their mind. 
“ We different men have all our various imaginations and 
designs declares a Rgvedic bard. ‘‘ The carpenter seeks 


explained the phrase as ‘ living on the bank of the Sindhu or the Indus, ’ hold- 
ing that the Vedic Aryxns did nat advance as far sauth as the province of 
Sindh in Rgvedic times. {Mod. Rev. Dec 1924 and March 1925) His object 
is to prove that the recent fi ids at M ihenjo'Daro in Sindh, which are said 
to be more than 3000 B.C. old. could not have any connexion with the 
Aryans, but that they were the relics of Sumerian civilisation in Sindh. 

Whether the particular finds appertained to Aryan or Sumerian culture, I 

am not competent to say. But it is entirely wrong to affirm that the 
Rgvedic Aryans were not acquainted with the province of Sindh or the 
sea-coast in their own times. The province is still fanious for fine 

breed of horses, some of which were presented to Kak^ivan by King 

Svanaya of Sindh (Rv. i. 126, 2.) The banks of the Sindhu are thousands of 

miles long, and it cannot be said that King Sva^naya lived in and ruled over 
this vast and indefinite region. 
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something that is broken, the doctor a patient, the priest 
someone who will offer libations ...With dried-up sticks, 
with birds’ feathers, with metals and lire, the artisan (smith) 
continually seeks after a man with plenty of 


gold...! 


am a 


4 

poet, my father is a doctor, and my mother is a grinder of corn. 
...With our different views, seeking to get gain, we run after 
(our respective objects) as after cattle. The draught-horse 
desires an easy-going carriage ; merry companions a laugh ; 


the female sex the male and frogs a pond 
1 12, 1-4). 




(Rv. 


IX 


The following free metrical rendering of these verses 
by Dr. Muir will probably be found interesting 

“ Men’s tastes and trades are multifarious. 

And so their ends and aims are various. 

4 ♦ 

The smith seeks something cracked to mend, 

The leech would fain have sick to tend. 

The priest desires a devotee, 

From whom he may extract his fee. 

Each craftsman makes and vends his ware, 

♦ 4 ♦ 

And hopes the rich man’s gold to share. 

My sire’s a leech ; and I a bard ; 

Corn grinds my mother, toiling hard. 

All craving wealth, we each pursue, 

By different means the end in view, 

Like people running after their cows. 

Which too far off have strayed to browse . 

The draught-horse seeks an easy yoke, 

4 

The merry dearly like a joke. 

Of lovers youthful belles are fond, 

And thirsty frogs desire a pond. ” 

Every work of art was appreciated, if it was useful, and 
the original designer and artisan applauded. The Rbhus 

I * 4 

were celebrated as skilful workmen, and in consequence of 


^ Dr. Muir has incorrectly translated this pissage. The' correct render- 
ing, divested of all indecency, would be : ** The male sex desires the female.” 

Muir’s, O. S, T. v, pp. 424-425 
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a promise made by the Gods, were rewarded “by their 
exaltation to divine honours ” (Rv. i, i6i, 1-5) for accom- 
plishing a most difficult feat in art, viz , making into four a 

single new sacrificial cup which Tvastr had formed (Rv. i. 

1 

20, 6). It has been mentioned above that the Bhrgus were 
the celebrated chariot-makers, and ti»e art of chariot-making 
was so much appreciated tliat the skill in the composition of 
hymns was compared to it. (Rv, i. 6r, 4; 62, 13; 130, 
6; 1 71, 2; ii. 19, 8; iv. i6, 20; v. 29, 15; vi. 32, i, &c.). 
Reference has already been made to weaving. Boat-making 
or ship-building also was well-known, as there is frequent 
mention of boats and sea-going ships. Agriculture was also 
reduced to an art. 

The Pants and tnade hy barter.— ■ TvdL>\Q was carried on 
by barter, and a cow was originally the unit of exchange. 
The Panis formed the great trading class among the Rgvedic 
Aryans, and traded both on land, and by sea. But they 
were not popular, as they were “greedy like the wolf” 
(Rv. vi. 51, 14), “extremely selfish and niggardly ” (Rv. vi. 
61, 1), and “non-sacrificing, voluble, of cruel and unkind 
speech, devoid of reverential sentiments, and not multiplying” 
(Rv. vii. 6, 3). Sometimes when they roamed about in the 
country with their merchandise, exchanging their articles for 
cattle, they used to steal other people’s cows and mixing 
them with their own herd, swiftly moved away from the 
locality. This frequently led to conflicts, and in one such 
conflict they were completely defeated and punished by 

Indra (Rv. vi. 39, 2). The Panis were probably also ship- 

4 

builders, and constructed boats and sea-going vessels. Brbu 
was their leader who lived on the high banks of the Gang§., 
probably on the coast of the Eastern Sea covering the 

entire Gangetic trough, and subscribed to the othodox Vedio 
faith. Sayana describes him as the master-carpenter, rich 
and liberal. {Vide also Manu x. 107). His liberality has 

been highly praised in three verses of the Rgveda (vi. 45, 

31-33)- 
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Coins : the Niska and Mana.^The cow did not form the 
only unit of exchange. Gold and silver coins were also in 
use. The Niska was originally a gold neck-ornament. A 
number of square or round gold pieces were strung together 
into a necklet which was worn both by men and women. 
The isolated pieces, of fixed weight and standard, were 
afterwards used as coin. 


According to Professors Macdonell 


and Keith, ^ Niska originally denoted “ a gold ornament 
worn on the neck.” (Rv. ii. 33, 10; viii. 47, 15), as is shown 
by the epithet Niska-^nva (Rv. v. 19, 3) ‘ having a gold 
ornament on the neck.’ ” As early as the Rgveda (i. 126, 2) 
traces are seen of the use of Niskas as a sort of currency, 
for a singer celebrates the receipt of a hundred Niskas and 
a hundred steeds : he could hardly require the Niskas merely 
for purposes of personal adornment. Later the use of 
Niskas as currency is quite clear.” A R?i praises King 
Bibhindu for giving him forty thousand coins on one occasion, 
and eight thousand on another (Rv. viii. 2, 41). Mand was 
the name of another gold coin. , This was probably taken by 
the Panis to Babylonia and Assyria, where it was known as 
Mina. Afterwards it passed into the Greek monetary 
system under the name of mand. The word Mana occurs in 
the following verse of the Rgveda (viii. 78, 2) : ”0 Indra, 
bring us jewels, cattle, horses and of gold.” {Saca 

mand hiranyayd). This word is derivable from the Sans- 

/ 

krit root man, to measure, or man to prize or value, and the 
coin must have been of a fixed and recognized weight or 
standard. There must also have been some sort of impres- 
sion on it, authorized and approved by the king, to make it 
pass as genuine current coin. Very prpbably the impression 
was that of a cow or bull, the original unit of exchange or 
barter, and the coin itself represented, as it still does, the 
price of a cow or bull {kdncana mulyam), when a live one 


* Vedic Index i. pp. 454-55. 

’ A. V. XX. 127. 3 Lat. Sra Sut ix. c 
Gop. Bra i. 3. 6, &c, Vedic Index i. pp. 454-55. 
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could not be given or presented to a Brahman or priest. 
It is a mistake to suppose that the gold coin Mana was 
brought by Dravidian merchants from Babylonia, and passed 
on to the Rgvedic Aryans in Sapta-Sindhu. ^ Macdonell 
and Keith observe : “ Mana may very well be identical with 
the word Mana which occurs several times in the Rgvecla 
(*■ * 73> 2 ; iv. 33, 2 ; x. 6, 3) in the sense of ‘ desire ’ (from 
the root man^ to think), and which may have in this one 
passage (Rv. viii. 78, 2) the concrete sense of ‘desirable 
object’.” {Vedic Index n. 129). There were also silver 
coins, and a niska of silver is mentioned in the Pancavini§a 
Brahmana. (xvii. i, 14). Probably silver coins called rayis 
were also in vogue in Rgvedic times, (Rv. v. 33, 6). 

Agricultural and Industrial products. — The following 
description of the Sindhu river is typical of the prosperity 

that the ancient Aryans enjoyed in Rgvedic times : “ The 

✓ 

Sindhu is rich in horses, rich in chariots, rich in clothes, 
rich in gold ornaments, well-made, rich in food, rich in 
wool, ever fresh, abounding in Silaina plants, and the 
auspicious river wears honey-growing- flowers ” (Wilson, 

i 

Rv. X. 75, 8). From this it appears that there were excellent 
horses and cattle and chariots in the land. The rich soil of 
the Punjab produced bumper crops which amply fed the 
people. Wool was produced in vast quantities, from which 
excellent cloths, blankets, shawls and garments were 
manufactured. The description presents a beautiful picture 
of busy industrial life, and of national wealth and prosperity. 

4 

Inland Trade'. Caravans. — -The surplus products of 

♦ 

agriculture and industry were exported from one district to 

4 ^ 

another in caravans', consisting of bullocks (castrated bulls 

Vadhryah, Rv, viii. 46, 30), pack-horses, camels, dogs, 

% 

(Rv. viii. 46, 28), asses (Rv. viii. 56, 3) and probably also 

r 

buffaloes. It niay seem strange that the dog was used in 
Ancient India as a beast of burden ; but the reference in the 


^ l^gvedic India) Chap. xii. 
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Rgveda is clear {sunesitam, Rv. viii. 46, 28). It should be 
borne in mind that there was a breed of large and powerful 
dogs in ancient Sapta-Sindhu, and there was a regular export 
of them to Persia and Mesopotamia even in later times. 
Says a writer : “ The Babylonians imported Indian dogs. 
The breed is asserted to be the largest and strongest that 
exist, and on that account, the best suited for hunting wild 
lions which they will readily attack. The great fondness 
felt by the Persians for the pleasure of the chase, by whom 
it was regarded as a chivalrous exercise, must have increased 
the value and use of these animals which soon became even 


an object of luxury.” 


1 


No wonder, therefore, that the 


ancient Aryans employed these large animals not only to 
carry their burdens, but also to guard their cattle against the 
attacks of wild beasts, and their goods against the attacks of 
robbers during their journey. The ass too was used not 
only to draw chariots (Rv. i. 34, 9), but also to carry burdens 
on its back. A Rsi prays for the gift of one hundred asses 
(Rv. viii. 56, 3). The service of these asses was required 
not certainly to draw the R§i’s chariots, for he could not have 
possessed many, but simply to carry his burdens. Some 
Western scholars are of opinion that the word Ustra 
(or camel) probably meant the buffalo, 
reason to make this supposition. The 


But there is no 


The Mahisa (or buffalo) 
has been distinctly mentioned in Rv. viii. 12, 8 and ix. 33, i 
and other verses. There was a strip of desert-land in the 
south of ancient Sapta-Sindhu which could only be crossed 
with the help of camels. It is still one of the beasts of burden 
in the Punjab and Rajputana, and there is no reason to 
believe that it did not exist in Vedic times 


The caravan, consisting of merchants, their retainers 
and the above-mentioned beasts of burden, moved on from 
district to district, selling the commodities they carried, and 
purchasing such articles as would be wanted elsewhere. 


1 


Hist, Hist, of the Worldt VoL I, p, 488. 
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These merchants were mostly Panis, the professional Aryan 

traders, who were notorious for their greed and sharpness. 

As cows were sometimes bartered for goods, we may take 

$ 

it for granted that the caravan was gradually augmented 
by including into it a large herd of cattle. 

Contracts /or —Contracts seemed to have been 
made at the time of sale and purchase, and the terms agreed 
upon could not be violated or altered afterwards. There is 
a particular reference to this in the Rgveda (iv. 24. 9) ; “A 
man has realized a small price for an article of great value, 
and again coming (to the buyer he says) this has not been 
sold ; I require the full price ; but he does not recover a 
small price by a large (equivalent) : whether helpless or 
clever, they adhere to their bargain . Tht idea is clear. 
As soon as the bargain is made, there is no going back upon 
the original terms of the sale. Griffith thus comments : 
“Both the simple or needy buyer and the shrewd seller 
make as much as they can out of the bargain.” 

images of Gods. — The_ meaning of the next verse, 
however, is somewhat curious and obscure : “ Who for ten 

milch-kine purchaseth from me this Indra who is mine ? When 
he hath slain the Vrtras, let the buyer give him back to 
me.”''^ Wilson translates the verse as follows : “ Who buys 


Whe 


(your) foes, then let (the purchaser) give him again to me.” 
Both translations convey nearly the same meaning. Now 
w'hat is signified by the purchase of Indra for ten milchdcine ? 
Was there any image of Indra that used to be temporarily 
parted with for a consideration (ten milch-kine in the present 
instance), and returned after worship? Or, is it merely a 
metaphorical way of saying that the Rsi, who had obtained 
the favour of Indra by sacrificing to him, demanded a fee of 
ten milch-kine for performing a sacrifice to Indra on behalf 
of any one who sought his favour ? It should bo borne in 


1 


2 


Wilson’s Translation of the Rgveda. 
Griffith’s Translation of the Rgveda, 
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mind that the description of the Gods in the Rgveda is 
mainly anthropomorphical, and it is just possible that a 
sometimes painted their figures in colours, or carved out their 
images on stones or wood, or made clay images to represent 
their various functions. Though Max Muller holds that “ the 
religion of the Veda knows of no idols,” (Chips from a Ger- 
man laorkshop i. 38), yet Dr. Ballensen finds in the hymns clear 


references to 


[Jour, of 


xxii. 587 ff). It is, however, true that image-worship was 
not in general vogue in Rgvedic times. Griffith may, therefore, 
be right in holding that the verse means ” the settlement 
of the fee to be paid to the priests for obtaining Indra’s 


favours by sacrifice.” Wilson 


an English translation 


of Sayana’s commentary on both the verses, which would 
bear reproduction here ; 


” The meaning of^ this and the following verse (Rv. iv. 
24, 9. 10) is thus explained, according to Sayaua, by ancient 
Acaryas, skilled in religious doctrine : One (a vendor) who 
takes a small price for valuable goods, comes aftewards to 
the buyer, and says, this has not been sold by me, «and so 
saying, he requires the balance of the price, but he, the 
vendor, does not recover the full price, nor does he get back 
the article ; according to the bargain between them it may 
not be otherwise ; the sale has taken place, and if the 
bargain has been kept, then it was only to be considered 
that such is the object of the price, an 1 that is the conclusion ; 
a bargain has been made, and the (stipulated) price given. 
Therefore, in the first place, an agreement is to be made by 
me ; so reflecting, Vdmadeva, having by much praise got 
Indra into his possessin or subjugation, purposes to ihake ^a 
bargain when about to dispose of him, as in verse ro.” But 
what is meant by ” disposing of Indra ” is not explained in 

the above commentary. 


From a careful consideration of such evidences as are 
available, I am disposed to think that there may have existed 









ed in barter in the Rgveda (iv. 24, 10): ten cows are 
regarded as a possible price for an (image of) Indra to be 
used as a fetish ; elsewhere not hundred, nor a thousand, nor 


a myriad are considered as an adequate price {§ulka) for 
the purchase of Indra.” ' (Rv. viii. i, 5). The translation 


of the verse last referred to is as follows : 


” Wielder of the thunderbolt, I would not sell thee for a 

4 

large price, not for a thousand, nor for ten thousand, nor 
oppulent bearer of the thunderbolt, for a hundred, (i.e., for an 
infinite sum).” 


The word used for price is sulka. The reference must 
therefore have been to an image of I^adra. In a mantra of 
the Rgveda (viii. 100. 3), ” Nema Rsi declares that there is 
no God called Indra. Who hath seen him ? Whom shall we 
offer our hymns?” In the next verse, Indra himself says : 
” Here |iave I come to thee. Look at me.” This may mean 
that the God bodily appeared before the sage to dispel 
his doubt about his existence, or simply, his image was 
shown to him, which was more probable. We come across 
a word Mura-devdh in Rgveda (x. 87, 2. 14). Sayana 
explains the word as “the destructive herd of Raksasas.” 
But it has been translated by Wilson as “ those who believe 
in vain gods,” It seems to me that the word “vain ” is not 
the correct rendering of Mura, which may mean “ senseless ” 
like stocks and stones. The word, therefore, may refer to 


persons who believed in and worshipped “ images ” which 
were lifeless and senseless objects. Of course, such persons 
have been condemned along with the Raksasas, who were 
supernatural beings, living on raw meat and possessing a 
power for doing evil. 1 am, therefore, of opinion that there 
were images of Gods in Rgvedic times, though their worship 
was condemned by some of the advanced Aryan tribes. The 


19 
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following translation by Wilson of two verses (Rv. viii. 6g, 
15. x6) probably refers to the mounting of an image of Indra 
on a golden chariot : “ (Indra) like a young boy has mounted 
his splendid chariot ; he makes ready for his father and 
mother the great deer-like many-functipned cloud. Handsome- 
jawed (Indra), house-holder, mount thy golden chariot; then 
let us meet mounted together on that bright, thousand-footed, 

brilliant, auspiciously moving (car).” The epithets arvako na 
kumarakah (like a small-limbed boy) applied to Indra can 
only have reference to the small image of the God placed on 
the car. The word dampatl (house-holder), addressed to 
Indra, probably refers to the house-hold image of the God, 
worshipped by the Rsi, and the reference to his mounting 
the car with the God lends a strong support to the view that 
it was only an image of Indra that was placed on the car, 
intended to be drawn 0% the occasion of a religious festival. 
It should be stated here that th ^ verses have been taken from 
a Valakhilya hymn. 

Hzg/i prices . — That the traders in Ancient India sold 
their commodities for exorbitantly high prices, whieh made 
them extremely unpopular, is evident from references in 
many verses to the practice they followed. One Rsi suppli- 
cates Indra as follows ; “ Gathering up great store of 

riches, Indra, be thou no trafficker with us, most mighty.” 
(Rv. i. 33, 3). Griffith explains the passage thus : “ Do 

not deal illiberally with us like a petty trader : do not give 
sparingly, nor demand too much in return. ” 

Trade in the Soma plant . — The Soma plant was brought 
down from the m *untains by savage Aryan nomadic tribes 
called Syenas or Garudas, and the Sarpas or Serpents. As 
the plant was in great demand for the performance of the 
Soma sacrifice, the shrewd vendors wanted to exact a high 
price for it. Hence there was a good deal of haggling over 
its sate. The plant was usually bartered for kine (Rv. viii. 
32, 20). In this connection the following observations of 
Ragozin will be found interesting : 
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“ The Soma used in India certainly grew on mountains, 
probably in the Himalayan highlands of Kashmir. It is 
certain that Aryan tribes dwelt in this land of tall summits 
and deep valleys in very early times, probably earlier than 
that when the Rg-hymns were ordered and collected, or the 
already complicated official ritual which they mostly embody 
was rigidly instituted. From numerous indications scattered 
through the hymns, it appears probable that this was the 
earliest seat of the Soma-worship known to the Aryan 
Hindus, whence it may have spread geographically with the 
race itself, and that as the plant did not grow in the lower 
and hotter regions, the aridity of some parts disagreeing 
with it as much as the steam-laden sultriness of others, they 
continued to get from the mountains the imfnense quantities 
needed for the consumption of the gradually widening and 
increasing Aryan settlements. A regi^ar trade was carried 
on with Soma plant, and the traders belonged to the moun- 
tain-tribes who were not Aryan, ^ and, therefore, irreverently 
handled their sacred ware like any other merchandise, 
bargaining and haggling over it. This is^ evidently the 
reason why Soma traders were considered a contemptible 
class ; so much so that, when customs hardened into laws, 
they were included in the list, comprising criminals of all 
sorts, breakers of caste and other social laws, followers of 
low professions, as usurers, actors etc. ---of those who are 
forbidden to pollute sacrilices by their presence. They were 
probably itinerant traders, and the bargain was concluded 
according to a strictly prescribed ceremonial, the details of 
which seem singularly absurd and grotesquely until one learns 
that they had a symbolical meaning. The price (probably 
for a given quantity, though that is not mentioned) is a cow 
light-coloured, or, more precisely, reddish-brown, with 
light-brown eyes, in allusion to the ruddy or ‘ golden ’ colour 

1 This can only be true in the sense Jhat though belonging to the 
san:ie stock, they were not cultured like those who called themselves “ Aryans ” 
by way of distinction from the savage nomads. 
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of the plant— which must not be tied, nor pulled by the ear 


>> I 


not handled roughly 

Debt and Usury, The Panis have been condemned in 
several verses for their greed, hard-heartedness, irreverence, 
heterodoxy and niggardliness. They were extremely rich 
(Rv. iv. 25, 7), but as they never performed the Soma 
saerilice, they incurred the displeasure of Indra, and, in fact 


of all his votaries. These Panis or merchants used to lend 
money to needy people at very high rates of interest. They 
have been described as “ usurers who counted the days for 
calculating interest ” {bekandtdn 2 ahardisah Rv. viii. 66, 
10). As the money-lenders were oppressive, indebtedness 


was cursed, and prayers were offered to the Gods to make 
the people free from debt. Macdonell and Keith say : “ Rna, 
debt, is repeatedly mentioned from the Rgveda onwards, 
having apparently been a normal condition among the Vedic 
Indians. Reference is often made (Rv. x. 34, 10) to debts 
contracted at dicing. To pay off a debt was called mam 
sam-ni (Rv. viii. 47, 17). Allusion is made to debt contracted 
without intention of payment. (Av. vi. 1 19, i). The result 
of non-payment of a debt might be very serious ; the dicer 
might fall into slavery. (Rv. x. 34.) Debtors, like other 
malefactors, such as thieves, were frequently bound by their 
creditors to posts {drupada, Rv. x. 34, 4), presumably as a 
means of putting pressure on them or their friends to pay up 
the debt. The amount of interest payable is impossible to 
make out. In one passage of the Rgveda and Atharva-veda 


Vedic India, pp. 170-171. 


■‘The word (Bekanata) has a foreign 


appearance, but its provenance can hardly be determined : it might just as 
well be aboriginal as Babylonian. Hillebrandt thinks, Briinhofer is right in 
identifying Bekanata with Bikanir. ” (Vedic Index, ii. 73) Prof. A. B, Keith 
is also of the same opinion. Says he “ As little do the Rgvedic Indians 
appear to have been in contact with the Semitic peoples of Babylon. The 
term Bekanata which occurs along with Palli in one passage has been thought 
to be a reference to some Babylonian word; though the Indian Bikanir is 
much more plausible as its origin. “ {Cambridge HisL of India, vol. i, Ch. iv, 

p. 87). 
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{Rv. viii. 47, i7=Av. vi. 46, 3) an eighth {§apha) and a 
sixteenth {kald) are mentioned as paid, but it is quite 
uncertain whether interest or an instalment of the principal 
is meant. Presumably the interest would be paid in kind. 
Zimmer thinks that payments of debts were made in the 
presence of witnesses who could be appealed to in case of 
dispute. {Alt. Leben i8i). This conclusion is, however, 
A^ry uncertain, resting solely on a vague verse in the Atharva- 
veda.” ’ (vi. 32, 3 = viii. 8, 21). 

Ancestral debts were acknowledged, and had to be 
repaid by the debtor’s descendants. They were both moral and 
legal obligations. The following prayer, offered to Varuna, 
will bear out our statement : “ Discharge, Varuna, the debts 
(contracted) by my progenitors, and those now (contracted) 
by me ; and may 1 not, royal Varuna, be dependent (on the 
debts contracted) by another. [The scholiast explains this 
as follows : May I not obtain enjoyment by the wealth that 
is acquired by another]. Many are the mornings that have, 
as it there, not dawned; make us, Varuna, alive in them.” 
(Rv. ii. 28, 9). 

“ According to Sayana, ” says Wilson, “ this means 
that persons, involved in debt are so overcomj^ with anxiety 
that they are not conscious of the dawn of day ; to them 
the morning has not dawned ; they are dead to the light of 
day. The passage is deserving of notice, indicating an 
advanced as well as a corrupt state of society, the occurrence 
of debt, and severity of its pressure. ” 

Sea-Trade and the Fanis . — As there^ was inland trade, 
so trade was also carried on with islands and countries across 
the seas. There are many references in the Rgveda to sea- 
going ships, and to merchants who undertook sea-voyages in 
quest of wealth. Seekers of wealth sent their ships to the 
seas (Rv. i. 48, 3). Merchants, eager for gain, put their fleet of 
merchantmen out to sea in a body ^Rv. i. 56, 2). Prayers were 


1 


Vedic IndcXy i, pp. 109-110. 
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oll'ered to the ocean before undertaking sea-voyages (Rv. iv. 
55, 6). Ships were hundred-oared (Rv. i. ii6, 5) and also 

furnished with “wings,” z.p., sails (Rv. x. 143, 5). Most 
probably these ships were all coast-liners, and seldom 
ventured out into the vast watery deep, though there is 
mention of naval expeditions having been undertaken against 
certain recalcitrant islanders. (Rv. i. ii6, 3; read also 


Sayana’s commentary), There -is also mention of islands 
situated in the midst of the wide ocean (Rv. i. 169, 3; Rv. x. 
10, i). Varuna, the Lord of the Ocean, knew the paths of 
the ships and of the winds (Rv. i. 25, 7). From all these 
and other references, there can be no doubt that the Rgvedic 


Aryans were well acquainted with th 


sea, and their 


merchants made sea-voyages in their ships for the purposes 


of trade. But what were the seas that were navigated by 
the Aryan merchants in que-st of wealth ? I have fully 
answered this quesiion elsewhere. ’ The Eastern Sea was 
immediately to the east of the Punjab, covering the whole of 
the Gangetic trough as far as Assam. The Western Sea 
covered the present lower valley of the Indus. The Southern 
Sea covered a portion of present Rajputana, separating the 
Deccan from Sapta-Sindhu or the Punjab, and the Northern 


Sea was the Asiatic Mediterranean, north of Bactria. These 


were the four seas mentioned in the Rgveda (ix. 33, 6 ; x. 47, 


3). Th9 Panis, or merchants, crossed these seas and traded 
along the coasts. They bartered their goods for the useful 
indigenous products of the lands they visited, which were 
brought to Sapta-Sindhu. Most of the people whom these 
merchants came across were either savages or half-civilised 
men, and some of them must have been also cannibals like 


the present aborigines of the Apdaman islands, 
of Rdksasas, of whom frequent mention is fo^ 


The idea 


of jRaksastzs, of whom frequent mention is found in the 
Rgveda (vii. 104; x. 87; 182, 3). must have been derived 
from an observation of their loathsome mode of life and 


habits. The merchants probably exaggerated their accounts 
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in the tales they told, and the imaginative mind of the Aryans 
soon endowed the,m with three or more heads, (Rv. x. 87, 10), 
odd and grotesque figures, and also supernatural powers for 
evil-doing. If Kikat a be identified with South Behar, which 
I doubt, it must have been situated on the southern coast of 
the Eastern Sea, and the merchants who visited this coast 
must have brought to Sapta-Sindhu a very poor account of 
the people found there, who never performed the Sqma sacri- 
fice, nor “offered the Soma juice, mixed witli milk, to Indra. 
(Rv. iii. 53, 14).’ There is mention of pearls (krf^ana) in the 


Rgveda (i. 35, 4; 126, 4; x. 68, 


i), and if these were not 


fished up in the local seas, they must have been imported 


from the Malabar and Coromandal coasts and Ceylon, as 


pearls are even now found in great abundance in the adjacent 
seas, as well as the Persian Gulf where pearl-fishing is still 

' I 

carried on on an extensive scale. The merchants must have 
also imported precious stones, the Indian teak which furnished 
excellent timber for ship-building, and other valuable and 

useful commodities from Southern India. Though the Dravi- 
dians attained a high degree of civilisation in a later age, I do 

not think that they were much civilised in Rgvedic times, 
d'heir frequent contact with the Panis must have taught them 
the rudimentary arts of civilisation, which received a strong 
impetus, when Aryan settlers from Sapta-Sindhu founded 
colonies in the various parts of the Deccan. After the drying 
up of the bed of the Rajputna Sea and the gradual disappear- 
ance of the Eastern Sea, the sea-going Panis must have 


left Sapta-Sindhu, and settled on the Coromandal and Malabar 
coasts, especially as the latter supplied them with abundant 
materials for ship-building, and played a great part in the 


uplift of the Dravidians. The Panis must have also visited 
the coasts of the Persian Gulf and Southern Baluchistan, as 


' I have fully discussed the situation of V Kikata later on. In my 
opinion, it was a hilly region in the north of the Punjab, where the Soma plant 
grew, but where the people never performed the Soma sacrifice, Hillebrandt is 
also of the same opinion (Vide Infra,) 
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well as the coasts of the Arabian and the Red Seas, accom- 

f 

panied by the civilised Cholas and Pandyas, the former 
settling down in Mesopotamia and laying the foundations of 
the Chaldean or Sumerian civilisation, and the latter in 
Egypt, along with the Panis, who have been described in 
classical literature as the Punic race. These Panis ultimately 
settled down on the Syrian coast, and were the ancestors of 
the Phoenicians who were a mixed product of the Panis 
and the Semites. I have elesewhere fully described the 
gradual expansion of Aryan civilisation in Mesopotamia, 
Phoenicia and Egypt through the instrumentality of the Panis, 
the ancient Aryan merchants of Sapta-Sindhu, and refer the 
curious reader to Chapter XI of Rgvedic India. 


Slaves and Ddsas . — The relation of the Aryan merchants 
with the savage and half-civilised peoples of the countries 
they visited must have been similar to that of the Spanish, 
Dutch, Portugese and English merchants during the middle 
ages with the original inhabitants of the African coasts and 
the islands of the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. They 
bartered their goods, usually trinkets and gaudy things, of 
which the savages were fond, for the valuable products of 
their lands, and also kidnapped their men, women and 
children, whenever any suitable opportunity occurred. ^ There 
is frequent mention of slaves in the Rgveda (vii. 86, 7 ; viii. 
56, 3), the kings and nobles possessing hundreds and some- 
times giving many of them away to R§is as valuable presents. 
These slaves must have been either prisoners of war, or 


men, women and children kidnapped from foreign countries, 
as well as the outlying districts of Sapta-Sindhu, and sold 
by the Panis who did not give up their vicious ways even 
after they had settled down in Phoenicia. For, the Phoeni- 
cians were known to the ancients as notoiious kidnappers 
of beautiful women and children from the coasts of Greece 


and the islands of the JEge^n Sea, whom they sold in the 
markets of Asia Minor, Egypt and Mesopotamia. The 
mention of “ black-skinned slaves ” in the Rgveda may have 
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reference in some places to tliese kidnapped slaves from 
Southern India (Rv. vii. 86. 7 ; viii. 56, 3). A R§i prays to 
Agni for one hundred slaves {dasas, Rv. viii. 56, 3). Another 
R^i says that KingTrasadasyu, son of Purukutsa, gave him fifty 
badhiis, or young women, who were probably slave-girls. (Rv. 
viii. 19, 36). The word Ddsa, however, does not always mean 
a ‘slave’ in the Rgveda. It signifies a tribe or people who, 
though belonging to the Aryan stock, did not subscribe to 
the orthodox Vedic faith, or perform the Vedic sacrifices. 
The Yadus and Turbafias were undoubtedly Aryan tribes 
who, seceding from the Vedic faith, crossed the ocean and 
settled on its further shores. But Indra brought them back 

o 

again safely to Sapta-Sindhu across the waters. (Rv. i. 174, 
9; vi. 20, 12; 45, i), and anointed their chiefs as kings 
(Rv. iv, 30, 17). They seemed to have been under the special 
protection of Indra who helped them in their difficulties in 
various ways (Rv. i. 174, 9; iv. 30, 17 ; v.^ 31, 8 ; viii. 4, 7). 
But they have been described as Ddsa kings (Rv. x. 62, 10), 
probably because they were looked upon as Dasas (unbeli- 
evers) on account of their heterodoxy. All non-sacrificers 
were called (Rv. v. 34, 6; x. 86, 19). Tlie verse last 

referred to distinctly says : “ Here I (Indra) come to the 
sacrifice, looking upon (the worshippers), distinguishing the 
Ddsa and the Arya ; I drink (the Soma) of the (worshipper), 
who effuses (the Soma) with mature (mind) ; I look upon the 
intelligent (sacrificer) ; Indra is above all (the world).” 
From this verse it would appear that the Dasa and the Arya 
were so alike in appearance that Indra had to distinguish 
the one from the other by the mode of his worship only. 
Vrtra, as our readers know [vide Chap. II) was originally 
a Brahman and priest of the Gods, and had for his epithet 
the word Deva. But he has been invariably called Ddsa in 
the Rgveda, simply because he was an enemy of Indra and 
acted in opposition to the interests of the settled Aryans. 
(Rv. vii. 83, 1). There were enemies, both Aryan and Ddsa, 
(Rv. x. 38, 3), i.e., sacrificers, as well as non-sacrificers 
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(Rv. i. 103, 6). There were men, even R§is like Mema, who 
did not believe in the existence of Indra, or perform any 
sacrifice in his honour. (Rv. v. 33,3; viii. 100, 3). The 

descendants of the sage Sanaka were opposed to the institu- 
tion of sacrifice, and hence killed by Indra, (Rv. i. 33, 4). 
Such men were contemptuously put down as Dasyus and 
Dasas. (Rv. x. 22, 8). Brhadratha and Nava-vastva had 
probably at first been subscribers to the orthodox Vedic faith, 
and performed sacrifices, for which they became favourites 
of Agni (Rv. i. 36, 8). Nava-vastva appears to have been a 
son of Kavi USanah ; but both he and Brhadratha were after- 
wards killed by Indra, probably because of their subsequent 
heterodoxy, and called Dasas (Rv. x. 49, 6j. Macdonell and 
Keith say that “ in many passages the word (Ddsa) refers to 
human foes of the Aryans. The Dasas are described as 
having forts {purah Rv. i. 103, 3 ; ii. 20, 8 ; iii. 12,6; iv. 
32, 10), and their clans {vi§ah) are mentioned. (Rv.ii. ii, 
4; iv. 28, 4 ; vi. 25, 2). It is possible that the forts which 
are called ‘ autumnal’ may be mythical, but it is 
not essential, for the epithet may allude to their being 
resorted to in the autumn season.” ( Vedic Index, vol. i, p. 
356). It would thus appear that some of the Dasas were as 
powerful and civilised as the Aryas, their only difference 
having been cultural and religious. They possessed consi- 
derable wealth (Rv. i. 176, 4; iv. 30, 13, viii. .40, 6; x. 69, 5) 
and could hold their own successfully against the Vedic 

Aryans, with whom, however, they belonged to the same 
stock. 

As the evolution of the Aryans took place in Sapta- 
Sindhu, there were many tribes of the stock who could not keep 
pace with the advanced tribes, called Aryas, and remained 
in the nomadic' and pastoral stages of civilisation. They too 
were called though they could be easily distinguished 

from their advanced brethren by the colour of their skin, 
which was dark or brown in consequence of their constant 
exposure to the sun and the inclemencies of the seasons, 
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inevitable in a nomadic and pastoral state of existence. 
Hence their colour {vavria) has been referred to in a Rgvedic 
verse (ii. 12, 4) in order to distinguish them from the 
advanced Aryas or Arya varna. (Rv. i. 104, 2; iii. 34, 9). 
The savage or half-civilised Aryan tribes, known as Ddsas^ 
generally lived in secluded inhospitable places, forests and 
mountains, far removed from the centres of civilisation 
(Rv. ii. 12, 4. II ; iv. 30, 14; vi. 26, 5). The names of some 
of the leaders of these Ddsas were Samvara, Susna, Vetasu, 
Tugra, Cumuri, Varasikha (Rv. vi. 26 & 27), Sahavasu 
(Rv. ii. 13, 8), Arbuda (ii. 14, 4), Varci (Rv. iv. 30, 15), 
Nava-vflstva and Brhadratha (Rv. x. 49, 6), all Aryan names 
philologically. In the battle fought by King Dabhiti with 
Cumuri, it is said that sixty thousands of the latter’s followers 
were killed by Indra. (Rv. vi. 26, 6). We may conjecture 
that a large number used also to be taken as prisoners and 
reduced to slavery. Probably their women also were 
captured and enslaved. Macdonell and Keith say that 
“ aboriginal women were, no doubt, the usual slaves, for on 
their husbands being slain in battle, they would naturally 
have been taken as servants. They would sometimes also 
become concubines ; thus Kava?a was taunted with being the 
son of a female slave {ddsyah pufrah) in the Aitareya 

{Vedic Index, vo\. I, p. 357). This conjecture 
is true; only J would change the word “aboriginal” for 
“ .savage Aryan.” Ludwig in his Translation of the Rgveda 
(3, 209) considers that in some passages the word Ddsa has 
been applied in the sense of “ enemy.” (Rv. i. 158, 5; ii. i, 
8; iv. 30, 14. 15 &c.). But Macdonell and Keith say that 
“ it is uncertain.” The very names, however, of the Dasa 
leaders or chiefs appear to be Aryan, and Ludwig’s surmise 
seems to me to be correct. According to Zimmer 1 and 
Meyer 2 'W&sa originally meant ‘ enemy’ in general, later 
developing in Iran into the name of Dahae of the 

^ Altindisckes Lehen lOO et axv/. 
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Steppes, and in India into a designation ol the aborigines.” ^ 

As the Dahae were closely allied in race and language to 

• ^ 

the Iranians who formed a branch of the Aryan race, although 
they may have subsequently mixed with the Mongolians, 
there can be no doubt that the Dasas of the Rgveda were 
dissenting Aryan tribes, either civilised or serai-civilised. 
Many Dasas were defeated by the Vedic Aryans, and the 
remnants of the tribes who were dispersed towards the West, 
must have settled in Iran and the Caspian Steppes in a later 
age. 


“ Hillebrandt ” ^ say Macdonell and Keith, “ argues 
that as the Dasas and Panis are mentioned together (Rv. v. 
34, 6.7), they must be deemed to be closely related tribes, 

r 

identifying the Panis with the Parnians and the Dasas of 
the Rgveda with the Dahae. This view, of course, neces- 
sitates a transfer of the scenes of the Rgveda, where Dasas 
are prominent, and especially those in which Divodasa— ‘ the 
heavenly Dasa,’- — plays an important part, to the far west. 
Hillebrandt justifies this by regarding the scene of the sixth 
book of the Rgveda as quite different from that of the seventh 
and the third, in which Sudgs, the Bharatas, Vasi§tha, and 
Visvamitra appear.” The Panis have not only been 
mentioned with the Dasas, but also with the Dasyus. (Rv. 
vii. 6, 3). They may have been closely related tribes in the 
sense that they equally belonged to the Aryan stock, and 

agreed in differing from the orthodox Vedic faith. But 
whether the Panis could be identified with the Parnians, it 

is difficult to say. Hillebrandt is probably correct in saying 
that the scene of the sixth book of the Rgveda is different 
from the seventh and the third, for we find mention of the 
names of rivers or towns like Hariyupiya and Yayyavafi 
which may have been situated towards the west outside the 
limits of Sapta-Sindhu. It may be surmised that the Aryans 


^ Vedic IpAeXt i, p. 357. 
^ Vedische Mythologies 
Vedic indexs i. W* 
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made a war of conquest in that direction, driving before 
them the Dasas and the Dasyus. 

Dasyus.' — The Dasyus have also been as frequently 
mentioned as tfie Dasas in the Rgveda to designate a people 
hostile to the Vedic Aryans who defeated them with the aid 
of their Gods. “ The great difference between the Dasyus 

and the Aryans was their religion ; the former are styled 

♦ 

‘ not sacrificing,’ ‘ devoid of rites ’ ‘ addicted to strange 
vows,’ ‘ god-hating ’ and so forth. As compared with the 
Dasa, they are less distinctively a people ; no clans [yi§ah) 
of the Dasyus are mentioned, and while Indra’s Dasyu-hatya 
‘ slaughter of the Dasyus ’ is often spoken of, there is no 
corresponding use of dasa-hatya^ ^ Futher, “ the Dasyu 
is called a-karman, ‘riteless” (Rv. x. 22, 8); a-devayu 
‘indifferent to the gods’ (Rv. viii. 70, ii); a-brahman^ 
‘ without devotion ’ (Rv. iv. 16, 9) ; a-yajvan ‘ not sacrificing’ 
(Rv. viii. 70, ii) ; a-yajyu (Rv. vii. 6, 3) ; a-vrata ‘ lawless ’ 
(Rv. i. sr, 8; 175, 3; vi. 14, 3; ix. 41, 2); anya-vrata, 

‘ following strange ordinances’ (Rv. viii. 70, From 

a comparison of the Dasas with the Dasyus, it seems to me 
that the former were more civilised than the latter who 
mostly subsisted on loot and pillage,, and stole away the 
cattle and goods of the settled Aryans, and therefore were 
more dreaded and hated by them. They were also the 
remnants of the Aryans, in low stages of development, retain- 
ing much of early barbarism in their character. That they 
belonged to the Aryan stock does not admit of any doubt ; 
for, Indra says in a verse (Rv. x. 49, 3) : ”/ have deprhed 

the Dasyus of their appellation of AryaP And the Arya 

* 

and Dasyn were so alike in appearance that it was difficult 
for Indra to distinguish the one of from the other (Rv. i. 51, 
8 ). A R§i says in another verse : "We live in the midst 
of the Dasyu tribes who do not'perform sacrifices, nor believe 


^ Vedic IndeXf i, \). J47, 
- Ibtd (Fooi-tluie). 




in anything. They have their own rites, and are not entitled 
to be called ‘ men’. O Thou Destroyer of enemies, annihi- 
late them and injure the Dasas." (Rv, x. 22, 8). They 
have also been called a-mdnusa in another verse (Rv. viii. 
70, 11) A-mdnusa does not mean ‘ supernatural being, ’ but 
‘ a being who is so low and bestial as not deserving of the 
name of man' These Dasyus generally lived on inacces- 
sible mountains or in the deep recesses of forests. Their 
name was transferred by the Vedic singers to their super- 
natural foes, Vrtra and his hosts, who withheld the 
timely rains and kept the Sun and the Dawn in 
captivity. But these foes were also designated by the name 
of Ddsa. From the epithet andsa, occurring only once in 
the Rgveda (v. 29, 10), Western scholars have jumped to 
the conclusion that the Dasyus w*re “ nose-less ” or “ flat- 
nosed ” like the aboriginal inhabitants of South India. 
Sayana explains the word as an-dsa or mouthless, i,e., devoid 
of good speech. And this interpretation is supported by 
the epithet mrdhra-vdc occurring in the .same verse, which 
means “ of soft, stammering or unintelligible speech.” This 
epithet is also applied to the Panis in Rv. vii. 6, 3 ; to the 
Aryan Purus in Rv. vii. 18, 13, and also to hostile persons 
in Rv. i. 174, 2; V. 32, 8; x. 23, 5. The dialects were 
different in different localities ; and even the same dialect 
was pronounced differently by the people of the same race 
living apart from one another. The epithet andsa does not, 
therefore, imply that the Dasyus belonged to the flat-nosed 
Dravidian race. The Brahuis, a solitary Dravidian people 
living in Baluchistan, must have found their way there in 
an age later than the Rgvedic, when there was free land- 
communication with South India, or when the Dravidians 


visited the coasts of Baluchistan and Mesopotamia in their 
ships for the purposes of trade. In the Aitareya Brflhmana 
(vii. i8j, the word Dasyu has been used in the sense of 
uncivilised peoples. Manu says that many Aryan tribes, 


m very degraded conditions, were driven out of the Punjab, 




and lived on the mountains of' flic 



;ern frontier under 


the name of Dasyus, speaking either the Aryan language, or 
its corrupted forms which were known as Mleccha (Manu 


Chap. X, 32, 45). 


1 


It will not do to ignore these inter- 


pretations of the word ‘Dasyu,’ made by very ancient Indian 

4 I 

writers. They recognised the Dasas and the Dasyus as 
their own kith and kin, with this difference only that they 
were votaries of another cult, and w'^ere placed in a low 
stage of civilisation and pronounced words incorrectly in a 
soft, stammering and unintelligible manner which made 
them incur the odium and ridicule of the cultured and 
advanced people who called themselves Aryas. 


In this connection it would not be inapt and irrelevant 
to quote the following observations of Mr. P. T. Srinivas 
Iyengar from his (excellent book, Life in Ancient India in 
the Age of theMantras (pp- 11-12) : “A careful examination 
of the Mantras where the words Arya, Dasa and Dasyu occur, 
indicates that they refer not to race but to cult. These words 
occur mostly in the Rgveda Samhitd, where ‘ Arya ' occurs 
about 33 times in Mantras which contain 1,53,972 words 
on the whole. This rare occurrence is itself a proof 
that the tribes that called themselves ‘Aryas’ were not 
invading tribes that conquered the country and exterminat- 
ed the people. For an invading tribe would naturally boast 
of its achievements constantly. The word ‘ Dasa ’ occurs 
about 50 times and ‘ Dasyu ’ about 70* times. The compara- 
tively more frequent occurrence of these words is due to their 
use in some of these passages, the first in the sense of ‘slave 
or servant,’ and the second of ‘ robber ’ ; where these words are 
not used in these meanings, they refer either to demons or to 
men who were opposed to the Aryas. The word ‘ Arya ’ 

occurs 22 times in hymns to Indra and 6 times in hymns to 

% ^ 

Agni ; ‘ Dasas,’ 45 times in hymns to Indra, twice in hymns 
to Agni ; and ‘ Dasyu ’ 50 times in hymns to Indra and 9 times 


^ Read also Rffvedic India ^ Chap. viii. 
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in hymns to Agni. 'f'lie constant association of these words 
with indra clearly proves that ‘ Arya ’ meant a worshipper 
of Indra (and Agni), and ‘ Dasa ' or ‘ Dasyu ’ meant either 
demons opposed to Indra or the people that worshipped these 
demons. That the Aryas worshipped Indra and he helped 
them in their cattle-raids and other quarrels is the constant 
burden of the Mantras where the word Arya occurs. The 
Aryas offered oblations to Indra, through Agni ; and next 
to Indra, Agni was their great helper (Rv, vii. i8, 7 ; viii. 92, 
I. etc.). The Dasyus and Dfisas were those who were 
opposed to the Indra-Agni cult, and are so explicitly described 
in those passages where human Dasyus are clearly meant, 


Various Aryan tribes in Sapta-Sindhu, — From a careful 
perusal of the Rgvedic hymns it would appear that the 
people living in ancient Sapta-Si^hu in Rgvedic times were 
divided into many tribes, five of whom developed a homo- 
geneous civilisation, worshipping the same Gods, and 
performing the same religious rites and ceremonies, though 
occasionally quarrelling and warring among themselves. 
The names of these five tribes cannot be distinctly ascertained, 
but from their joint mention in certain Rgvedic verses (i. 108, 
8 ; vii. 18 ; viii. 10, 5) Zimmer concludes that they must have 

been the Anus, Druhyus , Yadus, Turva^as and Purus, This 
view has been accepted by Macdonell. In my opinion the 
above conjecture would be very near the truth, if the 
Bharatas vihoWyed onlhe banks of the Sarasvatl, Apaya and 
Drsadvatl and were a powerful and famous tribe in Rgvedic 
times were included in the list, the Yadus and 7 urvaias 
regarded as one tribe, and the Purus and Trtsus who lived 
in adjacent districts, and were sometimes allies and acted in 
concert for putting down the troublesome Dasyus, also 
counted as one tribe. The Purus lived on the banks of the 
Upper Indus on the borders of Gandhara, keeping in check 
the depredations of the mountainous tribes, the Dasyus. The 



1 Alt, Laben, ii^\2y 






7'rtsus occupied the country to the east of the Parusnl as 
Zimmer rightly holds {Op. cit.i2\). The Bharatas occupied 
the country between the Sarasvatl and the Drsadvati, known 
afterwards as Brahmdvarta desa^ i.e., the country where 
Brahman or the Rgvedic hymns were first composed and sacri- 
fices first performed. The Yadus2LX\^ Tu rv a § as 2i.ndi iho. Anus 
and Druhyus also probably lived on the lower valleys of the 
Sarasvati, as she then was (Rv. vi. 6[, 12). Ludwig identifies 
the Trtsus with the Bharatas. These two tribes may have 


been amalgamated later on, and the Trtsus may have formed 
the royal house of the Bharatas, as Geldner supposes.^ But 
there are evidences in the Rgveda of a quarrel having taken 
place between the two tribes, the Bharatas having formed a 
cohfederacy of Ten Kings and advanced against the Trtsus, 
about*^ which we shall write larf;er on. I agree with Zimmer ^ 
in holding that the Trtsus and the Bharatas were two separate 

tribes who were enemies (Rv, iii. 53, 24). Bloomfield also 

% 

holds identical views with Zimmer.® 

In the Rgveda we find mention of many other tribes 
besides those referred to above. The Krivis lived on the 
banks of the Sindhu and the Asikni.^ Pahcdla is the later 


{S. 




7). But the Pancalas 


were probably a fusion of the Krivis, the Bharatas, the 
Turbasas and other tribes in a later age than the Rgvedic. 
The Kikatas have been mentioned in the Rgveda (iii. 53, 14). 
It is said that their cows did not , yield 'sufficient milk for 


mixing with the Soma juice, nor did they offer milk in their 
vessels to the Gods. Hence they incurred the odium of the 
Vedic Aryans and were described as naica§dkha or ‘ belong- 
ing to a low branch or race.’ Their king was Pramagandha. 
“ Hillebrandt’’ thinks that naica§dkha refers not to Prama- 


^ Vedische Studieut 2, 136^^ seq. 

“ Alt, Lehen^ 120. 

^ Jour, of the Amer, Ori, Society, 16, 41, 42. 
* Vedic Index, 198. 

5 Ved, Mytho, l, 14-16 ; 2, 241-245. 
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ganda but to the Soma plant, the plant being called naicasakha 


‘having shoots turned downwards,’ and that the passage 
refers to a raid against the Kik itas, who were not observers 
of the milk-cult, or the Soma-cult, with the intention of win- 
ning their lands where the Soma grew and where there were 
cows.”^ Hillebrandt’s view seems to me to be correct, and 
the Rgvedic Kikatas undoubtedly lived in a mountainous 
region of Sapta-Sindhu where the Soma plant grew. It is 
not necessary to think with Ygska (Nir. vi. 32) that Kikata 
was the name of a non-Aryan country. He would have been 
more near the mark, if he had said that it was a non-Vedic 
country. Kikata has been in later literature identified with 

t 

Magadha or South Behar. Very probably the Kikatas of the 
Rgveda subsequently emigrated to South Behar and 
their name to the country of their adoption. I have also 
elsewhere ventured a guess that even if the Rgvedic Kikatas 

o • o 


gave 


be identified with the people of South Behar, the Aryan 
merchants, when navigating the Eastern Sea over the 
Gai getic trough, must have visited the coasts of South Behar 

o ^ > 

and come in contact with these pco.|)le. But from the context 

f 

of the Rgveda it seems to me that the Kikatas lived in a 
mountainous region of Sapta-Sindhu in Rgvedic times, where 
the Soma-plant grew. 

The Cedis were another Aryan tribe who, with their 
King Ka^u, are mentioned in a Danastuti of a Rgvedic hymn 
(viii. 5, 37-39), w'here their generosity is exceedingly praised. 

4 

It is said that King Ka?u made a gift of one hundred 
camels and ten thousand cows to the sage Brahmatithi, and 
employed ten rich nobles in his service. The Rsi says that 
Kaiu surpassed all other kings in generosity. They probably 
lived in the south-east corner of Sapta-Sindhu, not far from 
the desert on one side and the sea on the other, as is indicated 
by the number of camels given away to the Rsi. 

-'I'here is no clear mention of the Matsyas as a people 
in the Rgveda. Macdonell and Keith say that their name 


1 Vedic Index^ ii, 38, 
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appears in one passage of the Rgveda (vii. i8, 6) “where 

they are ranged with the other enemies of Sudas, although it 

is possible to see merely the sense of ‘ fish ’ in that passage."^ 

% « 

The Ajas^ Yaksus and Sigrush.^ve been mentioned in the 
Rgveda (vii. i8, 19) as tribes who formed a confederacy under 
Bheda against Sudas, by whom they were defeated and 
compelled to pay tribute. Probably, Bheda was one of the 
Ten Kings who fought against Sud&s. 


The Vrcivants were another tribe who were conquered 
by the Srfijaya King, Daivavsta (Rv. vi. 27, 5 et seq). The 
battle took place near H ariyuplya and Yayydvati. Probably 
the Vrcivants were the ancestors of the Phrygians or Brigges. 
and lived outside the pale of Sapta-Sindhu proper. 

Ludwig in one passage of the Rgveda (x. 33, 2) “ finds 
a reference to the defeat of Kurukavana by the Par§us\ in 
another (Rv. vii, 83, i) he finds a reference to the Prthus 
and Parsus, i.e., the Parthians and the Persians. He also 
sees the Parthians in Parthava, a name found in one hymn 
(Rv. vi. 27, 8). The same view is taken by Weber who 
holds that historical connexions with the Persians are referred 
to. But Zimmer points out that this conclusion is not 

justified.” ^ 


The Visaiiins were another Aryan tribe mentioned in 
the Rgveda (vii. 18, f . In the same verse are also men- 
tioned the Sivas, Alinas^ Pakthas and Bhaldnasas, all of 
whom are said to have been defeated by Sudas. But Roth 
thinks that they were his allies. And this conjecture seems 
to me to be correct. There was the confederacy of Ten 
Kings against Sudas, and the latter must have formed, for 
self-defence, an alliance with these Aryan tribes of the 
North-Western frontie'- of India, all of whom offered their 

praise to Indra (Rv. viii. 53, 4). The Sivas were probably 
identical with the tribe of that name, whom the Greeks found 


^ V e die Index ! ii, 121. 

® Vtdic Index^ i, pp, 504-505. 
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in Alexander's time dwelling between the Indus and the 
Akesines (Asikni). “The village of oiva-pura, mentioned 
by the scholiast on Panini (iv. 2, log) as situated in the 
northern country, may also preserve the name.” {Vedic 
Index^ ii. 381-382). 


The Srnjayas were another Aryan tribe who were closely 


allied with the Trtsus. 


The Turvasas were enemies of both 


these tribes. Srhjaya Daivavata is celebrated as victorious 
over the Turvasas and Vrcivants. 


Other Aryan Iribes: The 


Worshippers 


Besides these tribes, there were others who, though'^Aryans, 
were placed in low stages of culture and civilisation, and 
hence looked upon with anything but favour by the Vedic 
Aryans. For example, we find the mention of the Sisnas 
(Rv. X. 27, ig) or Signadevas (Rv. vii. 21, 5; x. gg, 3) {i.e. 
those whose god was the Sisna or phallus), who were opposed 


to Indra-worship and whom Indra defeated. This unmistak- 


ably goes to prove that there were Ifibes living in Sapta- 
Sindhu in Rgvedic times who worshipped the lingam^ and 
whom the Vedic Aryans hated for this mode of worship. 
It is a mistake to suppose that the worship of lingatn was a 
monopoly of the Dravidians, and was introduced by them into 
Northern India, and that a reference to this worship in the 
Rgveda points to the existence of Dravidian tribes in Sapta- 
Sindhu when the Rgvedic hymns were composed. The 
Phallus-worship was widely prevalent in the ancient world 
at one time. The Egyptians, Greeks and Romans worshipped 


Priapus ; and 
Baal-Peor. 


the Canaanites and idolatrous Jews worshipped 
These gods represented, the Linga-cult. The 



worship of Bacchua was another form of it. Among 
ancient Lydians “ Phallic emblems for averting evil were 
plentiful ; even the summit of tliq tomb of Alyattes is crowned 
with an enormous one of stone about g ft. in diameter.” 1 


./ Lih 


again to 


4b 
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show that phallic worship is far more ancient than any other 

religion known ; and*he says in one place (vol. ii. p. 38) : 

* 

“ The earliest instance I know of phallic worship or 
reverence, or at all events of phallic drawings, is that 
mentioned in the Moniteur of January, 1865. There it is 
related that in the province of Venetia, Italy, in a bone cave 
beneath ten feet of stalagmite, and amidst post-tertiary 
remains, beside a bone-needle, was found a rude drawing of 

a phallus, scratc hed on a plate of an argillaceous compound, 

$ 

surely a primeva 1 idea of the Linga-in-Argha.” ^ 

Dr. Ginsburgh, in the article “ Oath ” in Kitto’s Cyclo- 
pedia, finds reverence for the Phallus, if not worship, in 
primitive customs as old as the time of 'Abraham. He says : 
“Another primitive custom which obtained in the patriarchal 
age was that the one who took the oath ‘ put his hand under 
the thigh ’ of the adjurer. (Gen. 24, 2; 47, 29). This prac- 
tice evidently arose from the fact that the genital member, 
which is meant by|(the euphemistic expression, ' thigh,’ was 

4 

f 

regarded as the most sacred part of the body, being the 
symbol of union in the tenderest relation of matrimonial life, 
and the seat whence all proceeds, and the perpetuity so 
much coveted by the ancients. (Cf. Gem. 46, 26; Exod. i, 5, 
Judges 8, 30). Hence this creative organ became the symbol 

of the Creator, and the object of worship among all nations 
of antiquity.” 

“ Originaily ” says the author of Phallism “phallic 
worship had no other meaning than the allegorical one of 
that mysterious union between the male and the female, 

(rt 

which throughout nature seems to be the sole condition of 
Ithe continuation of the existence of animated beings. There 
is no reason whatever for supposing that licentiousness 
invented the rites incidental to the worship of Pan, Priapus, 
Bacchus and Venus, whatever may have been made of them 

n fci ■■ 1 ■■■ 1 ■ • m 1 mi m ii *»•,»• ii ii m m m 
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^ Quoted in Phallism^ p, 2 London. Privately printed, 1889. 
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afterwards. ‘ It is impossible to believe ’ said Voltaire ‘ that 
depravity of manners would ever have led among any people 


though 


our 


to the establishment of religious ceremonies, 
ideas of propriety may lead us to suppose that ceremonies 
which appear to us so infamous could only be invented by 
licentiousness. It is probable that the first thought was to 
honour the deity in the symbol of life, and that the custom 
was introduced in times of simplicity,” (P. lo). 

It would thus appear that the phallic worship was at one 
time prevalent throughout the ancient world ; and it may 
have prevailed as much among certain Aryan tribes of Sapta- 
Sindhu, as among the Dravidians, without mutual borrowing. 
Even in a Rgvedic hymn (x.!29, 5) occurs the idea of the 
oricrin of the Universe from a union of Svadha (Nature) 


below, and Prayati (Power 


Will) 


the seeds from which mighty forces arose. This was the 
germ of the Linga-in-Argha worship which was in later times 
fully developed. The Vedic Aryans, however, appear to have 
been opposed to the symbolical worship of this idea, and hated 
those who worshipped the Si§na or hngam. Probably the 


Si 


Si 


came to be identified with Hngam or the god worshipped in 
that emblem. 


The Vrtras or Serpent-worshippers . — Vrtra has been 
called Ahi, or serpent, in the Rgveda. As I have already 
said, Vrtra was originally a Deia and Brahrnana whom 
Indra killed. Probably he was identified with zigzag lightning 
which appeared in the form of a hydra-headed serpent. The ^ 
three heads or mouths of Vrtra may have probable reference 
to the forks of lightning, or to the three months of the rainy 
season. As the flash of lightning is followed by the 
rumbling of thunder, it was conjectured that Indra hurled 
the thunder at Vrtra, as soon as he emerged from his cloud- 
fort {pura), and challenged Indra to a fight. There can be 
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no doubt that before the Indra-cult was firmly established by 
the agricultural section of the Aryans, Vrtra was looked upon 
as a Deva or god by the pastoral and nomadic Aryans who 
were contemptuously called the Vrtras by the Vedic Aryans 
in an advanced state of Culture. We frequently come across 
the word the Vftras In the plural form in the Rgveda. 
(Rv. vi. 29, 6 ; 33, 3 ; vii. 19, 4 ; 83, 9 ; ix. 88, 4 ; x. 83, 7), 
which either meant ‘ clouds ’, or a people who worshipped 
Vrtra as a god. The Dasyu chiefs, Cumuri aud Dhuni, have 
been mentioned along with the Vrtras, all of whom were 
killed by Indra. (Rv. vii. 19, 4). The Vrtras have also 
been mentioned along with the inimical Dasas and Aryas 
(Rv. vi. 33, 3). They have also been called the AJ^is and 
mentioned along with the Dasyus. (Rv. ix. 88, 4). Erom 
all these references, I am disposed to think that the Vrtras 
were a tribe who worshipped the serpent as a God. That 
they were an Aryan tribe would appear from the fact that 
Arbuda, a R?i of the Rgveda (x. 94), is called Kddraveya 
Sarpa. He is “ mentioned as Gravastut priest at the snake 
festival described in the Pancavim-a Brahmana (xxv. 15). 
He is obviously the same mythical figure as Arbuda 
Kadraveya, a seer spoken of in the Aitareya (vi. i) and 
Kausitaki Brahmanas (xkix. i) as a maker of mantras.” 
{Vedic Index i. 37). That serpent-worship prevailed among 
a certain Aryan tribe in Sapta-Sindhu in Rgvedic times, and 
a compromise was effected between the Vedic Aryans and 
this tribe in a later age, is evident from the story told in the 
Aitareya Brahmana (vi. i). The Vrtras were serpent- 
worshippers, and, as such, were hated by the worshippers of 
Indra, particularly when Deva Vrtra became an enemy of 
Indra by withholding timely rains for the benefit of his 
votaries, the settled and agricultural Aryans. 

Allied Cults . — It is conjectured by one Vedic scholar ^ 
that the Sisna cult and serpent-worship were allied to each 


^ Iyengar, Life in Ancient India in the Age of the Mantras^ p, 129, 
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other, as they have been referred together in the Rgveda : 

“ Thou, heroic Indra, hast caused to flow the abundant 
waters which had been obstructed by the serpent (Ahi). 

•4 

Through thee, the cows (waters) have rolled on like warriors 
in chariots. All created things tremble for fear. Tlie" 
terrible (god), skilled in all heroic deeds, has with his' 
weapons mastered these. Indra, exulting, has shattered their 
cities ; armed with the thunderbolt, he has smitten them 
asunder by his might. Neither demons impel us, Indra, nor, 
O puissant, of a truth, any evil spirits. The glorious (Indra) 
defies the hostile beings : let not those Sisna-devas approach 
our sacred ceremony. Thou, O Indra, hast surpassed in 
power, ^when thou runnest thy course. The worlds have 
not comprehended within them thy greatness. By thine 
own might thou hast slain Vrtra. No enemy hath attained 
the end of thee in battle. The earlier gods have yielded to 
thy divine po^ioer ; their powers have yielded to thy divine 
power ; their powers have bowed before thy sovereign might. 
Indra having conquered dispenses wealth. Let men invoke 
Indrain the combat.” (Rv. vii. 21, 3 7). “This clearly 
proves ” says Mr. Iyengar “ that though in many passages 
Vrtra and Indra refer to the drought-demon, and the god 
who with the thunderbolt bursts the clouds, originally they 
were gods of rival tribes, and the tribes that worshipped 
Vrtra, the serpent-god, either also worshipped, or were 
associated with those that worshipped the Sisna also.’' 
This may be true, but there is no reason to suppose that the 
serpent-cult or the phallus-worship was “ very widespread 
among the ancient Dravidian-speaking people ” only. On 
the other hand, there are grounds for believing that the 
cults w'ere Aryan in origin, though the Aryan tribes that 
w'orshipped Indra and Fire were at first opposed to them, 
and waged wars against those who subscribed to these faiths. 
As I have already said, a sort of compromise seems to have 
been effected tow^ards the close of Rgvedic times between 
the w^orshippers of Indra and the serpent-worshippers, when 
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the sage .Arbuda, who was a serpent Rsi, presided at a Soma- 
sacrifice, and composed a hymn in praise of the stones that 
crushed out the juice from the Soma plant (Rv. x. 94 and 
Ait. Bra. vi. i), There was also a lady-Rsi, named Sarpa- 
“Rajni, who offered a hymn in praise of the God Sdrya or the 
'Sun (Rv. X. 189). Further, there is mention in the Rgveda 
(x. 76) of a Rsi, named Jaratkarna Sarpa, son of Irdvat, 
who composed the hymn just referred to in praise of tlte 
stones with which the Soma plant was crushed. Our readers 
will feel no difficulty in identifying him with the Sarpa Rsi 
Jaratkaru, mentioned in the Mahdbhdrata. The fact that 
these Rsis, who were serpent worshippers, were also 
composers of Rgvedic hymns points to a compromise effected 
between them and the worshippers of Indra even in Rgvedic 
times. A similar compromise must also have been effected 
in still later times when the Vedic Aryans took to Phallus- 
worship, and identified Skamblia with “ the golden Phallus 
standing in the waters” (Av. x. 7) Skambha was the F'irst 
Principle in creation or “the Secret Prajapati.” 

The Krtvans were another Aryan tribe, who have been 
mentioned along with the Arjikas and the five peoples. 
(Rv. ix. 65, 23). Sayana says that Krtvan was the name of 
a country. 

The Krsnas . — There seems to have lived in Rgvedic 
times another Aryan tribe, under the leadership of Krsna, on 
the banks of the Am.'^umati which is identified with the modern 
Jamuna. Krsna was opposed to the Indra-cult, and regarded 
as an enemy of Indra who waged a protracted war with him. 
The following verses contain references to Krsna : “ The 

fleet Krsna lived on the banks of the* Amlumriti river with 

• • • % 

ten thousand troops. Indra of his own wisdom became 
cognizant of this loud-yelling chief. He destroyed the 
marauding host for the benefit of (Arya) men. Indra said, 
‘ I have seen the fleet Krsna. He is lurking in the hidden 
region near the Amsumatl, like the sun in a cloud. O Maruts, 
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I desire you to engage him in fight and to destroy him.’ The 
fleet Krsna then appeared shining^ on the banks of the 
Amgumatl. Indra took Brhaspati as his ally and destroyed 
the fleet and godless army.” (Rv. viii. g6, 13-15). It. is said 
that Indra with Rji^van killed the pregnant wives of Krgna. 
(Rv. i. loi, i). I do not think that Krsna here refers to any 
person ; but the word may mean the ‘ black cloud,’ or Vrtra ; 
and ‘ the pregnant wives of Kr99a ’ probably means ‘ the 
rain-laden clouds.’ For it cannot be supposed that Indra 
was so ungallant himself as to fight with pregnant women 
and kill them in battle, especially when he expressed the 
following sentiment elsewhere ; ” I rob that person of all his 
wealth and distribute it among my votaries, who incites men 
to fight with women.” (Rv. x. 27, to). The reference, however, 
to the killing of fifty thousand Krsnas in Rv. iv. 16, 13 must 

have been to men, the followers of the leader and hero of 
that name. 

Vedic and Paurdnic Krsna. — Kr§na and his army have 
been described as ” fleet ” {caranta). Hence it is surmised 
that they were a nomadic pastoral people. It has been 
mentioned in the Rgveda (v. 52, 17) that cattle throve well 
on the banks of the Yamuna and were famous for their milk. 
Even in a later age, — the age of the great Epic— we find the 
same banks teeming with thriving cattle, and the people 
living a pastoral life. It was on the banks of tlie Yamuna 

that the Kr?na of the Puranas was born, who inaugurated a 

% 

new cult which ran somewhat counter to the teachings of 
tlie Vedas (Bhagavadgita ii, 42, .^5, 46, 53), and put an end 
to the worship of Indra {Bhdgavata Purdna x). Was the 
Kr?na of the Puranas merely a replica of the Krsna of the 

4 

Rgveda, who also was an avowed enemy of Indra and lived 
on the banks of the Yamuna with his wives and followers ? 
Or was tlie Vedic legend simply engrafted on the life of the 

« 4 

’ That Krsila was not black in colour would appear from his description 
as shining on the banks of the Amsumat}. 
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Pauratiic Krsna who overthrew the Indra-cult, and established 

# • • • * 

a reformed religion ? These are questions which it is very- 
difficult to answer. The enmity of Krsna of the Rgveda with 
Indra seems to have been based on the fact that the Aryak 
tribe living on the banks of the Ya nuna were a no nadic 
pastoral people who were not in need of regular rains, as they 
were not agriculturists, and therefore did not see the necessity 
of worshipping a new god like Indra. In the Pauranlc age, 
the people, living on the banks of the Yamuna, did worship 
Indra and perform sacrifices in his honour for rains, because, 
though still leading a pastoral life, they had also become 
agriculturists {Bhdg. Pit*', x). But the great reformer Krsna, 
probably remembering the old enmity of Indra with the 
ancient ancestors of his people, and with a view to establish 
a pure and reformed religion, induced them to give up Indra- 

worship and depend upon their own karma for their welfare 
( Bkdg. x) . 

The above account constitutes a brief survey of the 
various Aryan tribes, placed in the different stages of civilisa- 
tion and culture, that lived in ancient Sapta-Sindhu in 
Rgvedic times. The savage and half savage tribes kad their 
own modes of life, which, were condemned by the civilised 
Aryan tribes in no uncertain terms. As previously referre 1 
to, a Rsi thus gave vent to his feelings : “ "Phe Dasyu 

I ' 

practising no religious rites, not knowing us thoroughly, 

following other observances, obeying no human laws ; baffle, 

destroyer of enemies, the weapon of that slave.” (Rv. x. 22, 

8. Wilson’s translation). Another R§i sang : “ By sacrifices 

% 

I purify both the sky and the earth. I burn the wide (realms 
of earth) that are without Indra, and are the haunts of the 
wicked ; wherever the enemies have congregated they have 
been slain ; and utterly destroyed, they sleep in a deep pit.” 
{Vailasthandm aSeran Rv. i. 133. i). This was the spirit that 
animated the advanced Aryan tribes against their less 
advanced brethern. As already stated, the Five Tribes, 
though politically independent of one another, developed a 
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homogeneous civilisation, and worshipped the same Gods and 
performed the same religious sacrifices. I have given a brief 
account in this Chapter of their village life, trades and occupa- 
tions, arts and industries, which will go to prove that they 
were well advanced in civilisation. The other aspects of 
their domestic, social, communal and political life will be 
dealt with in the following Chapters. 


CHAPTER IV. 


FURTHER ACCOUNTS OF THE VEDIC PEOPLE IN RQVEDIC TIMES : 

SOME ASPECTS OF MATERIAL ART AND CULTURE. 

Aryans autochthonous to the Punjab . — Our readers have 

now got an idea of the several tribes of the Aryan stock, that 

lived in ancient Sapta-Sindhu in Rgvedic times. They have 

% 

also seen that with the exception of the Five Tribes, the 
others were placed in the different stages of civilisation and 
culture. Some remained in the pastoral and nomadic stage; 
others, though settled as agriculturists, did not subscribe to 
the orthodox Vedic faith ; while others again remained in the 
primitive stage of hunters and robbers. They were the 
relics and remnants of the gradual process of evolution of the 
race from the barbarous condition of savages. The existence 
of all these different stages of evolution of the same race in 
the Land of the Seven Rivers unmistakably points to the 
fact that the Aryans were autochthonous, and did not come 

I 

to ancient Sapta-Sindhu as invaders or aggressors. An 
invading tribe would be compact and consolidated as one 
people, with homogeneous civilisation and one common 
purpose, to enable thfem to achieve a victory over the 
indigenous population of the country. In these circumstancai 
there would absolutely be no room for primitive, savage and 

half-savage tribes of the race. These could not be expected 

/ 

to act in concert with the invaders who had developed a 
higher type of civilisation, and would make confusion worse 
confounded by their presence. The existence of these 
different stages of civilisation of the race in one and the 
same land can, therefore, be best explained by the supposition 
that the stock had been autochthonous to the country from 
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time immemorial, that their evolution liad been going on 
from early primitive times, that a group of tribes by a 
combination of favourable circumstances and environments 
had developed in long course of time an advanced type of 
culture, while the other tribes, differently circumstanced and 
environed, could not keep pace with their advanced brethern, 
but had lagged far behind in the race, content only to remain 
in the different stages at which they had arrived. The theory 
of the Aryan invasion of the Punjab cannot satisfactorily 
explain the presence in Sapta-Sindhu of the Dasas, Dasyus, 
Vrtras, Signas, Sarpas, Kr§nas, Panis, Asuras, Sivas, Visanins 
and other tribes more or less advanced, — all belonging to the 
Aryan stock, and living side by side with the cultured Vedic 
Aryans. The composition of the Rgvedic hymns had taken 
hundreds, nay thousands of years, as the Rgvedic age was 
divided by the sages themselves into three periods, viz.^ the 
Early, the Middle and the Later (Rv. iii. 32, 13; vi. 2r, 5 , 
and old songs are referred to as having come down to the 
Rsis from their primitive ancestors, clothed in the more 
refined language of the later period (Rv. iii. 39, 2). Such 
early times are referred to in the hymns as witnessed the 
discovery and first use of Fire, the birth of Indra, the 
inauguration of sacrifices, the establisliment of marriage 
laws, and the exchange of a pastoral for a settled agricultural 
life. With their gradual advancement in culture, some of the 
old Gods had disappeared or lost their supremacy, and new 
Gods had taken their place. Indra was admittedly the first 

n 

and greatest God of Rgvedic times; but as he was originally 
furnished with a stone weapon, and then a bone weapon, 
his origin must have taken place in Neolithic or later 
Palaeolithic times. All these evidences go to point to 
the vast antiquity of the Rgveda and Rgvedic civilisation, 
and letid a strong colour to the theory that the Aryans were 
indigenous to the land, and did not come to the Punjab as 
invaders or immigrants. The presence of the savage and 
half-savage Aryan tribes in the land during the Rgvedic 
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period can only be satisfactorily explained by subscribing to 

# _ 

this theory. 

An illustration . — The truth of this theory would be best 
brought home to the mind by an illustration. Let us suppose 
a large family of savages in the hunting and nomadic stage, 
living in a country. They would divide themselves into 
natural groups, and move about the country in search of food 
and suitable games. Let us further suppose that a branch 
of the family comes across a patch of forest full of games 
and affording plenty, of food, which the members of the 
branch would try their best to hold as their own and defend 
against the intrusion of the other branches. In this forest, 
some of the hunters would succeed in catching alive a number 
of young animals, and after taming them, would keep them 
as live stock for future use iii times of necessity. These 
tamed animals would multiply in course of time and add to 
the live stock. The owners of this stock would find the 
rearing up of tamed animals a far more profitable and conve- 
nient business than the precarious mode of living by the 
chase. Tiieir less fortunate brethern would naturally envy 
their good luck, and try their best to share the stock with 
them, not certainly with their consent or by mutual agreement, 
but by raiding or stealing. This would give rise to much 
heart-burning which would ultimately result in bloody conflicts. 
The owners of cattle (let us suppose that the live stock 
mainly consists of cattle) would leave the forest and seek 
a place of safety, where there are extensive pasture lands 


and plenty of water for the use of their animals. They would 
roam about with their cattle from one pasture ground to 
another, tending them, and guarding them against dangers. 
In course of time, wild corns would be discovered, which 
would be found to improve in quality and quantity by culti- 
vation. Accordingly some of the cattle-keepers would take 
to cultivation and settle down in rude homesteao’s near 
their corn-fields. By adopting agriculture as a profession 
or occupation they would make rapid progress towards 
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civilisation, and ultimately become a civilised people, leaving 
the other branches of the family far behind in the race and in 
extremely low stages of culture. 

A process of evolution, like the one described above, 
must have occurred in ancient Sapta^Sindhu among the Aryan 
tribes before the Rgvedic hymns came to be composed. 
The Five Tribes or branches of the Aryan Family had 
advanced shoulder to shoulder in the race of life, and 
attained a comparatively high degree of civilisation, while 
the other branches of the Family still remained in extremely 
low stages of culture. Though all belonged to the same 
stock, they could not but be inimical towards one another, 
in consequence of their respective mental, moral and 
communal developments. The Vedic Aryans who were 
agriculturists and performed sacrifices in honour of their 
Gods could not tolerate the presence of those who 
were purely nomadic and pastoral tribes, did not sacrifice 
to the Gods, and lived by robbery. The latter also lost no 
opportunity for harassing their advanced brethern ; and a 
constant conflict went on among them, ever since the Five 
Tribes began to make steady progress in their social and 
communal life. If we accept this view of Aryan evolution 
and culture in early Rgvedic times, we shall be able to com- 
prehend the truth of the theory that the Aryans were autoch- 
thonous to the Punjab. As I have already said, no other theory 
satisfactorily explains the presence of the savage and half- 
savage Aryan tribes side by side with the most advanced tribes 
of the race in the Land of the Seven Rivers. 


Result of the struggle with savage Aryan tribes . — It 
was not with inimical non-Aryan tribes, but with their own 
kith and kin that the advanced Aryans fought. It was a 



savage Aryan tribes, who proved themselves to be veritable 
pests, had to be driven out or got rid of, before the cultured 


Aryans could think of prospering in life, or making further 
progress towards civilisation. As I have already pointed 
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out, the struggle had coiumenced from the very beginning of 
Aryan civilisation, in fact, from early IMeolithic or Later 
Palaeolithic times when Indra was discovered and enthroned 
as the Supreme God of the agricultural section of the Aryans. 
It was Indra who carried on the conflict on behalf of his 
votaries, and sitgceeded in breaking down their enemies or 
driving them out of the country. Tribes after tribes of 
savage Aryan nomads left the country, and- passed out into 
the wider world beyond through the western mountain-passes 
and Gandhara, until at the close of Rgvedic times a compari- 
tively peaceful atmosphere was est.iblished in the country. 
The whole of the Rgvedic period was occupied by this deadly 
struggle. But it was not barren of results. It is when 
confronted with enormous difficulties that the human mind 
becomes most active and determined. Professions and 
occupations grew up. The su, cessful leaders became Rajas, 
and Rajanyas ; the. warriors became K^atras or Kslriyas ; 

the priests who performed the Soma sacrifices with a view 
to strengthen Indra in his fight not only with the Dasas and 
Dasyus, but also with the Cosmic Forces that tortured the 
people by withholding timely rains, became a class by 
themselves, known as Brahmanas, and the generality of the 
people {vi§) who preferred peaceful occupations to military 
life and activities became agriculturists, artisans, and traders. 
Thos'e of the Dasas and Dasyus, who had been subdued and 
had adopted the Vedic faith and civilised life and manners, 
formed the higher classes of the Sudras. During this period, 
arts and industries flourished, healthy social customs were 
introduced, an elaborate form of worship was established 
and higher philosophical speculations were indulged in by 
the sages or Rsis. In a word, the Aryans succeeded in 
laying the firm foundations of a civilisation which is unique 
in the world, and has successfully withstood the ravag s of 
time through untold millenniums. 


Rgvedic 




til 


Sapt 


Tliat 


the Rgvedic civilisation was founded, developed and firmly 
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established in the Land of the Seven Rivers does not admit 
of a doubt! The ‘mantras were mostly composed on the 
banks of the Sarasvati, the Drsadvati, the Apaya, the Sindhu 
and the other rivers of the Punjab. The frequent mention 
of these rivers in the mantras strongly supports our view. 
Indra was pre-eminently the God of the Aryans of Sapta- 
Sindhu. He is said to have been born on a high peak of 
the Himalaya, where the Soma plant grew. For as soon as 
he was born, he drank the Soma juice, before even sucking 
his mother’s breasts. (Rv. iii. 48, 2). The Soma plant 
grew nowhere except on the Mujavat mountain (Rv. x. 3;^. 
i), a peak of the Himalaya, and in the plains of Sapta- 
Sindhu on the banks of the Sarasvati and the Sindhu, and 
on the shores of the Saryanavat Lake in Kuruk§etra (Rv. ix. 
61,7; 1 13, i). The Soma-cult was the peculiar cult of the 
Aryans of Sapta Sindhu, and subscribed to by only another 
branch of the Aryans, viz. the Iranians, under the name of 
Haoma, though it was subsequently discarded by them after 
tl.eir migration to Bactria in consequence of a religious 
schism. This Soma-cult was the oldest (Rv. ix. 42. 4), 
anterior even to the institution of Sacrifices and the Fire- 
cult, (Rv. ix. 2, 10), and the Soma was the very essence and 
spirit of Sacrifice (Rv. ix. 2, 10; 6, 8), the favourite drink 
of the Gods from ancient times (Rv. ix. i to, 8), the father 
of Indra (Rv. ix. g6, 5) and the father of all the Gods. (Rv. 

ix. 88, !o). As there is no trace of the word Soma or the 

% 

Soma-cult in any of the Aryan languages of Europe, Indra 
and Soma must have been the sole and exclusive properties 
of the Aryans of Sapta-Sindhu. As the name of Indra is 
found in a clay- tablet discovered at Boghaz Keui by Hugh 
Winckler in 1909, which contains the terms of a treaty made 
in the Fifteenth Century B. C. by a Mitannian King, it must 
necessarily have been taken there by a Vedic Aryan tribe 
from Sapta-Sindhu. I he theory of some European schola^rs 
that the name of Indra, found in the clav-tablet discovered 
at Boghaz Keui, mu.st have been left there by a migrating 
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Aryan tribe who afterwards 
as the Vedic Aryjms, is absu 


settled down 


in Sapta-Siodhu 

degree in the light of 


the evidences quoted above, and in face of the fact that 
Indra and Soma were indissolubly connected with each 
other, and the Soma plant grew nowhere else excepting the 
Himalaya and the plains of Sapta-Sindhu. It was impossible 
to think of, or worship Indra without the offer of Soma 
libations. If Northern Europe, Central Europe or the 
Arctic region was the original cradle of the Aryan race, 
^nd a branch or branches started in their emigration 
to the South and the East, carrying with them the names 
of their Gods (including that of Indra) and the modes of 
their worship, how is it that the names of Indra and Soma 
are not found in any of the Aryan languages of Europe ? 

How is it again that, while all the other Arvan branches 
remained in Europe, and found ample room for their growth 
and expansion, only two branches thought of leaving their 

is it again 


cradle, and ventured into the unknown ? How 
that these two branches only m ide rapid strides towards 

Europe 


in 


civilisation and culture, while the other tribes 
went on grovelling in darkness and remained in the neolithic 
stage of culture down to comparatively recent times? Where 
again is the tradition in the vast Vedic literature, admittedly 
the oldest of the Aryan race, of this migration from their 
original cradle in the North ? And who were the leade 
that safely guidid them through vast continents? If they 
made their appearance in the Punjab as invaders, what 
were the names of the invading kings, under whom the 
various Aryan tribes marched in their quest for a suitable 
home ? Would not their names he rev'erentKr anrl gratefully 


remembered, and handed down from generation to generation 
by tradition ? And how would the presence of the nomadic 
semi-civilised Aryan tribes in Sapta-Sindhu be explained ? 
These are some of the questions to which no satisfactory 
answers have been or can be given by Western scholars from 
their stand-point. And yet they proceed to write elaborate 
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ancient histories of the Aryans of India, and expect their 
readers to gulp them down as reliable and genuine stuff 
without any questioning or demur. 

Comparison of ancient Arykn culture in India and 
Europe . — European and American scholars, with only a few 
exceptions, are extremely loath to take back the date of the 
composition of the Rgvedic hymns beyond looo or 1200 
B. C., for reasons best known to themselves. What was the 
state of Rgvedic culture and civilisation, as revealed in the 
hymns ? Was it not very high, and, admittedly far highq|: 
than the state of culture and civilisation, as found among the 
various branches of the Aryan people of Europe in the 
corresponding period ? Is it not a fact, as proved by M. 
Arcelin, that as late as 1 150 B. C., stone implements were 
still exclusively used in Central Gaul, and about 00 B. C. 
bronze was not yet replaced by iron ? Dr. Taylor has thus 
summarised the state of neolit hie culture among the tribes 
speaking some forms of the Aryan language in Europe at 
the beginning of the historic period: “ It is believed that 
the speakers of the primitive Aryan tongue were nomad 
herdsmen who had domesticated the dog, who wandered over 
the plains of Europe in wagons drawn by oxen, who fashioned 
canoes out of the trunks of trees, but were ignorant of any 
metal with the possible exception of native copper. In the 
summer they lived in huts, built of branches of trees, and 
thatched with reeds ; in winter they dwelt in circular pits 
dug in the earth, and roofed over with poles, covered over 
with sods of turf or plastered with the dung of cattle.^ They 
were clad in skins sewn together with bone needles ; they 
were acquainted with fire, which they kindled by means of 
fire-sticks or pyrites ; and they were able to count up to a 
hundred. If they practised agriculture which is doubtful, 
it must have been of a primitive kind ; but they probably 
collected or pounded in stone mortars the seeds of some 
wild cereals cither spelt or barley. The only social institution 
was marriage ; but they were polygamists and practised 
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human sacrifice. Whetlier they ate the bodies of enejnies 
slain in war is ’doubtful. There were no enclosures, and 
property consisted in cattle, and not in land. They believed 
in a future life j their religion was shamanispic ; they had 
no idols, and probably no gods properly so called ; they 

reverenced in some vague way tlfe powers of nature.” ^ 

/ 

If the Rgvedic hymns were composed in Sapta-Sindhu 
about this period, as alleged by European scholars, what a 
world of difference is noticed between the two respective 
4 pultures. In the Rgveda, we find domesticated animals like 
the horse, cow, goat, sheep, buffalo, ass, camel, dog and the 
tamed elephant, houses built of stones with a thousand pillars 
and hundred doors, houses built of wood, houses with mud 
walls and thatched roofs, iron-forts, the uses of metals like 
gold, silver, copper, bronze and iron, gold breast-plates, 
iron breast-plates, and iron mail-coats, gold helmets, weapons 
like swords and javelins, iron arrow-heads and spears, bar- 
ricaded enclosures for cattle, chariots drawn by horses, 
wagons drawn by oxen, foot-soldiers, horsemen or cavalry, 
camel corps, and possibly also war-elephants, villages 
governed by leaders {grdmanls), towns {purs) 4enanted by 
kings and noblemen, ornaments of gold, silver, pearls and 
precious stones, woolen cloths, cloths woven with golden 
threads, images of gold, coins in gold and silver, trade by 
barter, agriculture, and agricultural products, ships and 
sea-trade, inland trade and caravans, leather and tanning, 
skins and skin-vessels, money-lending and usury, property 
in land, stone vessels, and wooden vessels, and cups and 
dishes made of metal, wooden bedsteads, cushions, blankets, 
and pillows, a form of popular government, limited monarchy, 
election of kings by popular suffrage, well-organized social 
life, laws of inheritance and customary laws, monogamy and 
polygamy, high morals with occasional lapses, high and 
dignified position of women, happy domestic life, rights of 


^ Dr. Origin of the Aryunb^ \)\y, 
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women to inlierit their husband’s properties and to perform 
religious sacrifices and compose religious hymns equally with 
men, female liberty, reverance to superiors and respect for 
women, popular assemblies, clubs for discussion, worship of 
Gods, elaborate systems of perfor.ming sacrifices, a highly 
developed language and literature, high philosophic specula- 
tions on the life here and hereafter, and on the origin of the 
Gods and of the universe, repentance for evil-doing, and 
prayers to the Gods for wiping out sins. How could the 
Aryans of India develop such a high state of culture at the be- 
ginning of the historic period, while the Aryan tribes of Europe 
remained in the barbarous state of half-civilised savages? 
The treasures of Tutankhamen recently discovered in the 
royal tomb at Luxor would not reveal su.ch a high degree 
of culture as we find depicted in the pages of the Rgveda 
Samhita. Either the date of the composition of the Rgvedic 
hymns must be brought down several centuries nearer our 

present age to allow the immigrant neolithic Aryans sufficient 

/ 

time to develop in Indian soil the neolithic culture brought 
from Europe, or the theory of the original cradle of the Aryan 
race in Northern or Central Europe must be given up for 
good as extremely absurd, incongruous and inconsistent. 
The real fact of the matter is that the original home of the 
Aryans was in Sapta-Sindhu, from which Aryan e nigration 
started to Europe in waves after waves from prehistoric and 
immemorial times, and the advanced Aryan tribes that 
remained in their original cradle, had develope 1 a culture 
and civilisation long before any civilisation was born^either 
in Egypt or Mesopotamia. The different distribution of land 
and water and the existence of a cold climate in Northern 
India, of which unmistakable evidences are found in the 
Rgveda itself, at once take back the beginnings of Aryan 
civilisation to the latter part of the Pleistocene, or the Post- 
Pleistocene period, and we must assign to the composition 
of the hymns a date which is several millenniums before the 
Christian Era. 
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A comparative study necessary . — A comparative study 
of the neolithic culture of Europe at the dawn of the historic 
period and of Rgvedic culture is necessary in order to be 

4 

able to fully realise the significance, value and place of the 
latter in the culture of the world. For Rgvedic culture was 
a veritable world culture, and influenced not only Meso- 

4 

potamian culture but also the culture of Egypt through 
the Panis and the Dravidians. ^ European culture is im- 
mediately indebted to these two cultures for its subse- 
quent growth and development, and is therefore rightly 
eloquent in its acknowledgment of the debt. But it 
seems to have lost sight of the original fountain-head, 
from which all culture proceeded towards the West. The 
neolithic Aryan savage tribes who migrated to Europe from 
Sapta-Sindhu got themselves mixed up with Turanian savage 
tribes, and the indigenous savage populations of Europe, 
among whom there was also a strong African blend. 
The amalgamated product was not sufficiently virile and 
fertile at first to develop an independent civilisation 
of its own, but took a long time in getting its seve- 
ral elements thoroughly fused into one homogeneous 
lump and properly fertilized. When that was accom- 
plished, the seeds of material culture, that were brought 
from Mesopotamia and Egypt and sown into it, vigo- 
rously sprouted into plants of luxuriant growth, which 
have now out-grown and over-shadowed all other culture- 
plants of the world. No wonder that the European and 
.American savants feel themselves strongly and irresistably 
attracted to the dead mother-cultures from which their own 
cultures had drawn their inspiration and sustenance. But 
the question naturally arises, why have these ancient cultures 
become dead ? Probably because in the first place, they 
were of exotic growth and not the results of natural indepen- 
dent evolution ; and secondly, because the purpose, for 
which they had come into being, was accomplished. The 


1 


l^gvedic India^ Ch. xii & xiii 
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original Aryan culture has its relics preserved not in under- 
ground caves in the midst of deserts and an extremely dry 
climate, but in the imperishable pages of the Rgveda Samhita, 
which reveal them for all time to come in all their purity, 
beauty and significance. They belong to a far earlier age 
than that of Egyptian or Mesopotamian culture, but as they 
cannot be visualized like the relics gathered from the 
underground tombs of the ancient Pharaohs, they have less 
attraction and interest for the ordinary man or woman of the 
world. None the less, they have an interest, unsurpassed in 
value, to the patient student of ancient history and culture, 
and with a view to prove the truth of my assertion, I will 
now proceed to array and depict such of them as have come 
to my notice. 

Material Art in Rgvedic times . — In Rgvedic times 
material art was highly developed, and if the age of the 
Rgvedic hymns be counted by several millenniums before 
the Christian Era, its development should evoke a feeling 
of something like awe and wonder in the minds of all persons 
wlio bring no bias to bear upon the study of real ancient 
history. It is my deliberate opinion that Rgvedic art .was 
not influenced by any foreign art, for at the time when the 
hymns were composed, there were no ancient peoples either 
in Asia or Europe who were as equally advanced as the 
Vedic Aryans, and co\ild, therefore, furnish models of art 
for imitation. The Vedic Aryans were autochthones to 
Sapta-Sindhu which included Gandhara or modern Kabuli- 
sthan on the West, an I Bactria on the north. This territory 
was shut out from the rest of the world by impassable 
mountains on the west, and lofty mountain ranges and the 
Asiatic Mediterranean Sea on the north. The south and 
the east were also hemmed in by seas. Thus isolated and 
cut off frofn the outside world, the Aryans were thrown 
back upon themselves and their own resources, and developed 
such mental and moral virtues as helped them to inaugurate 
and develop a civilisation which has no counterpart or 
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parallel in any part of the world and is still unique. I 
never contend that other peoples, similarly situated and 
circumstanced, were or would be incapable of developing 
similar civilisations ; but so far, we have not come across 
the relics of any 'civilisation, as old as the Aryan, which 
would bear a favourable comparison with the latter. The 
Egyptian and the Babylonian civilisations were admittedly 
very old ; but there were traditional accounts, current among 
the ancient peoples of these countries, of their respective 
civilisations having been introduced or influenced by 
foreigners from the East who lived across the ocean. These 
foreigners undoubtedly belonged to the Punic race, the 
ancestors of the Phoenicians of history, whom I have 
identified with the Panis of the Rgveda. I have elsewhere 
fully discussed this question, and endeavoured to describe 
the part they played in the uplift of the Semitic peoples of 
Western Asia, and the ancient peoples of Egypt {Rg. Ind. 
Ch. xii & xiii) ; but the civilisations that grew up in those 
soils were transformed into something new, conformably to 
the genius of the peoples themselves, though the traces of 
Aryan influence could be easily discerned and detected in 
them. As the Panis were their teachers, they could only 
adopt the material culture of the ancient Aryans, and not 
their moral and spiritual culture, which fact probably accounts 
for their disappearance after a spasmodic existence of a few 
millenniums. The spiritual culture of the Aryans still 
remains to be fully understood and appreciated, for which 
efforts have begun to be made in Europe and America. 

Forts, Palaces and houses , — I will first deal with the 

f 

material art of the Vedic Aryans. It was perfect so far as 
it went, supplying all the wants of the people, both cultured 
and uncultured, and leaving them ample leisure for the 
pursuit of their avocations or of knowledge in the higher 
spiritual spheres of life. The rich and the nobles lived in 
forts made of stones or other hard materials (Rv. iv. 30, 20), 
and also in beautiful palaces made of wood, which were 
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sometimes burnt down by enemies, or by accident (Rv. 

5, 3). The palaces were adorned with pillars which supported 
the roofs (Rv. iv. 5, i), and had innumerable doors for light 
and ventilation (Rv. x. 99, 3). Samvara had one hundred 
stone-made forts which were captured by Indra for Dabhiti 
(Rv iv. 30, 20). Mitra and Varuna had a palace with one 
thousand pillars {sahasrasthuna) and filled with vast riches. 
(Rv. ii. 41, 5 ; V. 62, 6.) There is also mention of iron forts 
or cities (Rv. vii. 3, 7 ; 15, 14 ; dyasivih purvih). The phrase 
occurs in the two verses referred to here and also in others 
addressed to Agni, where prayers are offered to the God for 
the protection of the people as in a fort or city made of iron. 
The reference, of course, is to the frequent destruction by 
fire of houses built of wood, or thatched with inflam- 
mable materials. Houses made of stones, or materials hard 
like iron, were safe in a general conflagration. The Pur, 
of which frequent mention is found in the Rgveda (Rv. i. 
53. 71 58. 8; 131, 4; 166, 8; iii. 15, iv. 27, i; vii. 

4 

3) 7 ’ H &c.), was ordinarily a fort or stronghold, 
capable of withstanding a sudden attack or siege, and 
generally occupied by the King, the members of the Royal 
Family and the Royal attendants, in which were stored all the 
valuable things belonging to the Royal household, consisting 
of hoards of gold, silver, jewels and probably large granaries 
also. “ Such fortifications must have been occasionally of 


considerable size, as one is called 


(prthvl) and 


‘ wide ’ {urvi) ” i.e. it was something like a fortified town 
capable of accommodating not only the Royal household, but 
probably the nobles and rich merchants as well. (Rv. i. 189, 2). 
Such forts were usually made of stone {asmam ayl, \\. 30, 20), 
and thus afforded adequate protection to all the families 
living within them not only from enemies, robbers or raiders, 
but also from fire. “ Autumnal {sdradi) forts are named, 
apparently as belonging to the Dasas : this may refer to the 
forts in that season being occupied against Aryan attacks, or 


gainst 


flowing 


rivers. 




( Vedic 
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Index i. 538). I have proved elsewhere that the autumnal 
forts which had Ijelonged to Vrtra and were broken down by 
Indra referred to the cloudy days of autumn, during which the 
rains were withheld. Ind. xxiii). Nevertheless, as 

interpreted by Profs. Macdonell and Keith, there may have 
existed forts that were occupied by the Dasa chiefs in autumn, 
and defended against the attacks of the Vedic Aryans. 


P 


forts with hundred walls 


[satahhujl,R\. i. 166, 8; vii. 15, 14). These walls were 
certainly not concentric, for in that case a vast space would 
be enclosed, and the cost of building them would be enormous. 
What the poets probably mean is that the enclosing wall 
instead of being a complete circle was a polygon with a 
hundred sides or arms of equal length, each linked and 
forming an obtuse angle with the other, where probably stood 
a bastion for the defence of the wall. 1 do not find any reason 
for thinking with Macdonell and Keith that these forts were 
probably not permanently occupied fortified places “ like the 
fortresses of the madiseval barony, ” but “ probably places of 
refuge against attack, ramparts of hardened earth with 
pallisades and a ditch.” As the Rgvedic times were full of 
unrest, and wars were constantly going on among all the tribes, 
Vedic and non-Vedic, forts or fortified towns would be 
permanently occupied by Kings and Nobles for safety and 
protection, and defended against attacks and raids. Ramparts 
of hardened earth with pallisades and a ditch may furnish 
places of refuge to an army in times of attack, but the Kings 
and Nobles would naturally prefer to live throughout the 

9 

year in the fortresses with their families and wealth. The 
mention of stone-walls and stone-forts undoubtedly points to 
the fact that they were intended for permanent occupation. 


The word Dehi occurs in two passages of the Rgveda 
(vi. 47, 2 ; vii. 6, 5,), meaning “ defences thrown up against 
an enemy, apparently earthworks or dikes.” [Ved. Ind. 
i. 379). These defence-works were of a temporary character. 
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and should be distinguished from purs, which were fortresses. 
Pischel and Geldner^ think that there may have existed towns 
with wooden walls and ditches, like the town of Pataliputra 
in Chandra Gupta’s time, and that fire was used to destroy 
these walls (Rv. vii. 5, 3). Whether wooden walls existed 
or not, it is possible that some places were defended by 
wooden pallisades which used to be set on fire by the enemies. 
The account of burning out the Dasyus or robbers from their 
hiding place ^Rv. vii. 5, 6) probably refers to the burning of 
the forests, the usual haunts of robbers, in order to compel 
them to come out to the open where they could be adequately 
dealt with and punished. That houses were also built of 
wood does not admit of a doubt. But these were probably 
thatched with grass, and occupied by families of poor or 
moderate means. As wooden houses were not safe to live 
in, having been liable to be destroyed by fire, well-to-do 
people preferred to have houses built of stones. Vasi^tha 
prayed to Varuua that he might not have to live in a mud- 
house ^ {mrnmayam grham) i e. a house with mud-walls and 
thatched roof. (Rv. vii. 8g, i). Another Rsi, named Saptagu, 
prayed to Indra for a big residential house, such as others did 
not possess. (Rv. x. 47, 8). 


The word occurs both in the singular (Rv. iii. 53, 
6; iv. 49, 6; viii, 10, i) and in the plural (Rv. ii. 42, 3; v. 
76, 4 ; X. 18, 12 ; 85, 26 &c.) in the Rgveda and denotes the 
house of the Vedic Aryan. “ Duma or Dam has also the same 
sense, while Pastya and Harmya denote more especially the 
house with its surroundings, the family settlement. The 
house held not only the family, which might be of considerable 


^ Vedische Studien I. xxii, xxiii, 

^ Mrnmayam gyham vci'dy also mean an ** earthen grave.” Burial Was 
a more ancient custom than cremation, and both customs appear to have 
existed in Rgvedic times. But cremation was preferred to burial, as it helped 

4 

to translate the dead man to heaven directly. {Vide Infra) Hence Vasi.stha 
probably prayed to Varulia that his dead body might not be consigned to the 
grave, but that he might be translated to heaven through cremation. 
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size, but also tlfe cattle (Rv. vii. 56,6) and the sheep 

(Rv. X. 106, 5) at night. It was composed of several 

rooms or isolated huts, as the use of the plural indi- 
cates, and it could be securely shut up. (Rv. vii. 85, 6). 
The door {dvar, dvdra) is often referred to, and from 
it the house is called Durona. In every house the 

fire was kept burning.”* The entire compound was of 

course surrounded by a wall or pallisade. 


We have seen before that in pastoral times, the cattle 
and the sheep were kept at night in the gotra or gostha ; and 
only some of the milch-cows were kept in the house. But 
with the advancement of time, each family probably possessed 
its own gotra, adjacent to the dwelling house, where the 
cattle and the sheep were kept at night. 

We find no information in the Rgveda as to how the 
houses were constructed. But some light on the subject can 
be thrown from the Atharva-veda. ” According to Zimmer, 
four pillars {upamit) were set up on a good site, and against 
them beams were leant at an angle as props {pratimit). 
The upright pillars were connected by cross beams ( parimit) 
resting upon them. The roof was formed of ribs of bamboo 
cane {vanisa), a ridge called visuvant and a net [aksu), 
which may mean a thatched covering (Av. ix. 3, 8) over the 
bamboo ribs. The walls were filled up with grass in bundles 
{palada), and the whole structure was held together with ties 
of various sorts {nahana, prdndha, samdamsa, parisvan- 
jalya). ^ In connexion with the house, mention is made of 


four terms which, though primarily sacrificial in meaning, 
seem to designate parts of the building : Havirdhana, ‘ obla- 
tion-holder ’ ; AgnUala, ‘ fire-place ’ ; Patninam Sadana, 


‘wives’ 


room 


) 


and Sadas, ‘ sitting room. 
• sides called paksa, which 


> >) 3 


Each house 


probably resem- 


bled our verandah. The posts of the Verandahs were, of 


^ Vedic Index i. 229, 230, 
^ Av. ix, 3, 4. 5. 

^ Vcdic Index i, 23O; 231, 
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course, made of wood, upon which images were carved. 
Carved images are mentioned in a verse (Rv. iv. 32, 23) 
which has been translated by Griffith as follows : “ Like 

two slight images of girls, unrobed, upon a new-wrought 
post, so shine thy bay steeds in their course.” Wilson, 
however, thus translates the verse : “ Like two puppets on 

an arranged, new and slender stage, &c.” Whatever may be 
the correct interpretation, there can be no doubt that images 
were carved upon wood, and it is quite possible that images 
of unrobed girls were carved upon the wooden posts that 
supported the thatch of the Verandah for the purpose of 

decoration. 

From the above account it would appear that a house 
usually consisted of an outer apartment, called the sitting- 
room, where the male members of the family assembled, 
talked or rested ; a store-room in which the articles needed 
at a sacrifice as well as the grains required^ for daily 
consumption were stored ; an inner apartment, set apart 
for the exclusive use of the ladies; and a room where the 
sacred fire was kept burning, called ' A?trl in the Rgveda 
(x. 165, 3). Besides these rooms there must have been 
separate bed-rooms for married couples and for grown-up 
children. The cattle-shed was, of course, situated within 
the compound of the house, but at a safe distance from the 
living rooms. Besides these rooms or houses, there was 

one called A-vasatha, or dwelling ” which appears to be a 

% 

place for the reception of guests, especially Brahmanas and 
others on the occasion of feasts and sacrifices.” ( Vedic Index 
i. 66). The word occurs in the Atharva-veda and the 
Brahmanas. But as the custom of receiving, feeding, and 
housing guests also prevailed in Rgvedic times, we may 
take it that a separate apartment was reserved for the 

purpose. 

The sage Bharadvaja prays to Indra for the gift of a 
house which should be tndhdtu and trivarutha. (Rv. vi. 
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46, 9). Some say that it seems as if the houses were 
constructed of more than one material, i.e., wood, brick and 
stone.’' Griffith translates it thus : “ O Indra, grant a happy 

home, triple refuge, triply strong.” The meaning is not 
very clear. Has tri or triple been used metaphorically, or 
literally in the sense that three materials like brick, stone 
and wood, were used in the construction of the house ? The 
latter sense seems probable. But Sayaua explains tri- 
dhatum by the word tri-bhumikam^ i. e. three-storied, or 


possessing three court-yards or separate apartments. The 

first that was in the front was probably constructed of stones 

% 

to make it sufficiently strong against the attacks of enemies 
or robbers, and the second and third, though constructed of 
different materials, were equally strong. This may be the 
probable meaning of the words tri-dhdtu and tri-varutha. 
The last word occurs again in Rv. x. 66, 5, where it probably 
means a house possessing three apartments, one leading to 
another, so as to afford adequate security to the inmates 
from outside attacks. 

Tiie ladies ’ apartments in the house were private [guhd 
carantt yosd, Kv. i. 167, 3). Of course, their movements 
were not restrained ; but when they did appear before the 
public, or in the streets, the married ladies decently covered 
themselves with an outer mantle or shawl (Rv. viii. 17, 7). 

The sacred fire was lighted at the time of the per- 
formance of nuptials, and it was the duty of the wife to keep 
it alive till her husband’s death. Both the husband and 


wife daily poured on it libations of havis. The question is, 
if the sons were married during the life-time of their parents, 
where were their respective nuptial-fires kept ? The 
mistress of the family {grhapatni) had her own fire to attend 
to. Were the nuptial-fires of the sons also kept in the same 
Agm-§ala or Fire-house separately ? There is mention in 
the Rgveda of the father giving to his son a strong and com- 
fortable house to live in (Rv. i. 127, 5). Probably, the son’s 
marriage was the occasion when such a house was given 
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him, as it was necessary that the newly married couple 
should have a separate dwelling to live in. It is most 

IT 

likely that the sacred nuptial fire was brought to this new 
house or allotted room, where it was tended by the young 
wife. The verse above quoted w'ould seem to indicate that 
Fire received oblations simultaneously with the gift of a 
house to his son by the father. Of course, the son’s house 
used to be built and situated within the same .compound, 
and father and son, and mother and daughter-in-law all 
lived together and messed jointly. 

The fact of the gift of a house to the son at the time of 
his marriage seems to be further confirmed by the dictum 
of the sage Vigvamitra : “ The wife is the home.” 

{jayedastam, Rv. iii. 53, 4). As a matter of fact, home and 
home-life came into being with marriage and the advent of 
the wife. It should be borne in mind that the newly wedded 
wife in ancient India w'as not a mere infant as she is now. 
She was a young lady, with her own ideas, tastes, and 
predilections, and she required a separate house not only 

to live there with her husband, but also to tend the sacred 

* 

fire, and to store her personal belongings and things, most 
of which were probably the gifts of her father, mother, 
brother and relations. Though occupying a separate house, 
room or rooms, she formed an inseparable member of her 
husband’s family, and had to live with all in friendliness, 
peace and amity. She had to perform the common house- 
hold duties, look after her liftle brothers-in-law and sisters- 
in-law', care for the comforts of her husband, father-in-law 
and mother-in-law, superintend the work of the servants, 
and keep an watchful eye over the feeding and tending of 
the domestic animals. She was commanded by the officiating 
priest and the husband at the nuptial altar to perform all 
these duties cheerfully in her new house, (Rv. x. 85, 43-46), 
and she set about to discharge them in right earnest. 

In this connexion the following observations made by 
Prof. A. B. Keith in the Cambridge' History of India (vol. i. 
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Chap, iv, p. 89) would be found interesting; “The son 

after magpiage must often have lived in the house and under 

% 

the control of his father, of whom his wife was expected to 
stand in awe. But, on the other hand, as the father advanced 
in years, it cannot have been possible for him to maintain a 
Contfol which he was physically incapable of exercising; 
and so we find the bride enjoined to be mistress over her 
step-paren4s, doubtless in the case when her husband, grown 
to manhood, had taken over the management of the house- 
hold from his father’s failing hands.” 

Domestic furniture and utensils. — The furniture and 
utensils of the house were simple and useful. Sikyas or 
rope-brackets were hung from the roofs for storing such food 
in vessels as were liable to be attacked and nibbled by rats 
and mice (Av. ix. 3, 6). Talpa was the name for bed or 
couch (Rv. vii. 55, 8). ’^It was made of wood, and the 
Taittirlya Brahmana mentions one made of Udumbara wood. 
Prostha was the name for a broad bench over which women 
lay down to sleep (Rv. vii. 55, 8), and Vahya meant “ a couch 
or bed of a comfortable kind used by women.” {Ibid) ( Vedic 
Index ii. 278) The pillow or cushion was called upa-barhana 
(Rv. X. 85, 7). Probably it was stuffed with silk-cotton 
gathered from the §amvula or pods of the Salmall tree, 
(Rv. iii. 53, 22), or simply with wool. Asandl was the name 
for a wooden seat or stool over which a cushion was spread. 
This word, however, does not occur in the Rgveda. There 
were earthen and metal vessels or jars called kala§a (Rv. i. 
1 1 7, 12 ; iii. 32, 15), wooden vessels or troughs called drona 
(Rv, vi. 2, 8 ; 37, 2; 44, 20 ; ix. 93, i), skin-vessels for storing 
water {bhastrd, but not occuring in the Rgveda) and the 
Soma juice (Rv. ix. 66, 23), honey (Rv. viii. 5, 19), curd 

(Rv. iv. 51, I ; V. 83, 7, vi. 48, i8), and wine, called drti 

(Rv. i. 91, 10). Women drew water from wells in kumbhas 
which were brought home, probably well poised on their 

heads (Rv. i. igi. 14). Kumbhas were usually made of clay, 

baked but easily broken (Rv. x. 89, 7), and have been 


25 
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I 


13 


mentioned in .several verses. (Rv. i. 116, 7 ; 117, 6 ; vii. 33 
etc.) The vessels were made of various materials and 
metals. Silver vessels as well as gourd vessels are mentioned 

in the Atharva-veda {viii. 10, 23. 29). Gold cups are men- 
tioned in the Rgveda. Ukha was the name for a cooking pot, 
usually mentioned in connexion with sacrifice (Rv. i. 162, 13. 

di. 53, 22). Sthali was the name for another cooking 
pot ; but the word occurs in the Atharva-veda and the 

. -secana designated a vessel to hold liquids, 

such as meat-juice {yusan) (Rv. i. 162, 13). Drsad was a 
flat stone to pound grain upon (Rv. vii, 104, 22 ; viii. 72, 4), 
and Upala was the stone-hammer used as pestle. There 
were also the Ulukhala and Musala (mortar and pestle) made 
of wood for husking grain, or pounding the Soma plant. 
(Rv. i. 28. 6). Surpa was the name for a wicker-work, flat fan 

The word occurs in the Atharva-veda. 
(ix. 6, 16 ; X. 9, 26, &c.). Udahcana was the name for a 
bucket or pail, though the word has been used metaphorically 
in the Rgveda (v. 44, 13). litau was the name for the sieve 
(Rv. X. 71,2), used to separate the grain from the straw and 


for winnowing: grain. 

o & 


refuse.* The vessel used for measuring the grain was called 
Urdara (Rv. ii. 14, ii). The word, Sthivi^ occurring in the 
Rgveda (x. 68, 3), seems to mean a granary for storing grain, 
from which a desired quantity was extracted when necessary. 
Macdonell and Keith .say that it means a ‘ bushel ’ which is 
measure of corn. But this meaning is not likely. The valuables 
were put into boxes IKosa Rv. x. 42, 2). There were also 


a 


ing utensils and sundries. 


wooden chests, large in size ( Vrksa) for storing and preserv- 

One chest was so large as to 
accommodate the Rsi, Atri Saptavadhri, who used to be kept 

confined therein at night by his relatives (Rv. v. 78, 5. 6). 

The rich possessed a treasure-room paved with rock {adri- 

budhna ayammdhi, Rv. x. 108, 7). The treasure-house was 

called Vasdvi in the Rgveda (x. 73, 4). Metal or earthen 

jars were sometimes filled with gold and silver coins (Rv. iv. 

32, 19) 


) 


rider 


i 117, 12). 
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Besides these, there were wooden spoons, stirring sticks and 
spits. The Syuc was a large wooden sacrificial ladle used 
for pouring clarified butter on the fire (Rv. i. 84, 18 ; no, 6; 
144, i). It was “of the length of an arm, with a bowl of 
the size of a hand and a beak-like spout.” The Sruva was 
“a small ladle used to convey the offering [djya) from the 
cooking pot (sthall) to the large ladle {juhu). In the Rgveda, 
however, it was clearly used for the Soma libation ” (i. 116, 
24; 121, 6) Dravi was also another name for a ladle (Rv. v. 
6, 9 ; X. 105, 10). Niksana was the name for the spit (Rv. i. 
162, 13). Adhi-savana denoted the pressing board, and one 
board was placed upon another with the shoots of the Soma 
plant within for pressing out the juice (Rv. i. 28, 2). Dhisand 
denoted a bowl or vat used in preparing the Soma (Rv. i. 96, 
I j 102, I ; 109, 3. 4; iii. 49, I ; iv. 34, i etc.) These bowls 
were sometimes decorated with carvings (Av. ix. 49, 9). 
Pavitra was the name for the sieve made of sheep’s wool, 
either woven or plaited, for straining and purifying the Soma 
juice (Rv. i. 28, 9 ; iii. 36, 7 ; viii. 33, i &c.). There were 
undoubtedly spinning wJieels or spindles, and also lo^ms in 
every house, as women wove tlieir own clotlis (Rv. i. 92, 3). 

Every well-to-do householder had of course a number of 
servants and slaves. The Gopa or cowherd used to tend the 
cattle and take the n out for grazing. There were servants 
who ploughed the lands, sowed seeds in them, and reaped 
the corn when ripe. There were also female servants to 
assist the women in the performance of their household 
duties. The women, besides frying grains and cooking foods, 
churned milk and curds, and made butter out of them (Rv. i, 
28, 4). From butter, was prepared not only for use as 
food, but also for pouring as libations into the sacred Fire. 

The word harmya in the Rgveda denotes a house “ as 
a unity including the stabling and so forth (Rv. vii. 56, 16; 
X. 106, 5), and surrounded by a fence or wall of some sort 
(Rv. vii. 55, 6). It is several times referred to in the Rgveda ” 
(i. I2r, I ; 166, 4 ; ix. 71, 4; 78, 3 ; x. 43, 3, &c.). 
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The §akata or § a kaB denoted a cart, (Rv. x. 146,3) 
and its creaking sound has been referred to {fbid). Probably 
the wheels were of a primitive kind, having been made of 
thick and heavy planks rounded and joined together with a 
nave-hole in the middle. 7'he anas was the name for the 
carter the draft-wagon (Rv. iv. 30, 10 ; x. 85, 10; 86, 

18), as opposed to the ratha for war or sport with which 
it is sometimes expressly contrasted (Rv. iii. 33. 9)- The 

the characteristic vehicle of U§as, though she 
sometimes rides on a chariot. (Rv. ii. 15, 6; iv. 30, ii; 
viii. 91, 7 &c.). The bridal wagon of Surya had a cover- 
ing {chadis) (Rv. x. 85, 10). We may, therefore, take 


wagon is 


it for granted that the wagon was the usual vehicle for the 
conveyance of ladies, and each family possessed one or 
two of such vehicles. The wagon was usually drawn by 
oxen {anadvah) (Rv. x. 85, ii). The wagon of U§as is said 
to be drawn by ruddy cows or bulls. (Vide Vedic Index i. 
21, 22). 

The horses were stabled proba'bly in a separate shed, 
near tl|^ cow-shed. Horses, cattle, sheep and goats formed 
the domestic animals of a Vedic householder. The dog also 
was indispensable and prevented the cattle and sheep fronji 
straying, and kept watch of the house at night. It is strange 
that the cat is not mentioned in the Rgveda. 

The Presiding Deity of the house. — There are two hymns 
in the Rgveda, addressed to the God Vastospati or the deity 
presiding over the Vastu or house (Rv. vii. 54 & 55). The 
first hymn runs as follows : 

“ I. Protector of the dwelling, recognize us ; be to us 
an excellent abode, the non-inflicter of disease. Whatever 
we ask of thee, be pleased to grant ; be the bestower of 
happiness on our bipeds and cjuadrupeds. 


2. 


Protector of the dwelling, 


be our preserver and 
the augmenter of our wealth : possessed of cattle and horses, 
Indra, may we, through thy friendship, be exempt from 
decay ; be favourable to us, like a father to his sons. 
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Protector of the dwelling, may we be possessed of 
a comfortable, delightful, oppulent abode, bestowed by thee : 
protect our wealth, whether in possession or expectation, 
and do you (Gods) ever cherish us with blessings.” 

The God Vasto^pati has been described as the son of 
Sarama, the divine bitch. This deity performs the same 
functions as a watch-dog does, and has in fact been identified 
with it in the following hymn (Rv. vii. 55), which goes to 
show that the dog was an indispensable animal to the Vedic 
householder : 

“ I. Protector of the dwelling, remover of disease, 
assuming all (kinds of) forms, be to us a friend, the granter 
of happiness. 

2. White offspring of Sarama, with tawny limbs, 
although barking thou displayest thy teeth against me, 
bristling like lancets in thy gums, nevertheless go quietly to 
sleep. 

”3. Offspring of Sarama, returning (to the charge) 
attack the pilferer or thief. Why dost thou assail the 
worshippers of Indra? Why dost thou intimidate^ us ? Go 
quietly to sleep. 

” 4. Do thou rend the hog: let the hog rend thee. Why 
dost thou assail the worshippers of Indr^ ? Why dost thou 
intimidate us ? Go quietly to sleep. 

“ 5. Let the mother sleep, let the father sleep, let the 
dog sleep, let the son-in-law sleep, let all the kindred steep, 
let the people (who* are stationed) around sleep. 

“ 6. The man who sits, or he who walks, or he who sees 
us, of these we shut up the eyes, so that they may be as 
unconscious as the mansion. 

“ 7. We put men to steep through the irresistible might 
of the bull with a thousand horns, who rises out of the ocean. 

4 

“ 8. We put to sleep all these women who are lying in 

i • 

the court-yard in litter or the bed, the women who are 
decorated with holiday perfumes.” 
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Was the above hymn a lullaby-song, sung by a friendly 
nocturnal visitor who wished perfect rest and quiet sleep to 
all the members of the household, and freedom from molesta- 
tion by thieves and pilferers ? Or was it an incantation 
pronounced on the inmates of the house and the watch-dog 
by thieves so that all might go to sleep leaving them free to 
pursue their nefarious work ? The first interpretation seems 
more probable, for in verse 3, the son of Sarama (the dog) 
is asked to return to the charge and attack the pilferer or 
thief ^ leaving the singer of the hymn quite unmolested and 
safe, as he is a worshipper ofjndra. The composer of the 
hymn is the great sage Vasistha himself, who could not 
certainly be said to entertain a motive for stealing. It seems 
rather likely that he composed the hymn to ensure quiet 
sleep and peace to the householders, and went on pronounc- 
ing the mantras^ quite unseen, though occasionally barked 
and snarled at by the watch-dogs. A conduct like this would 
be quite consistent with the highly benevolent nature of the 

renowned R?! of great spiritual fame. 

But the scholiasts give different interpretations of the 
hymn. According to the Brhad-devatdy Vasistha coming by 
night to the house of Varuna intended to sleep there ; but 
the watch-dog barking was about to lay hold of him, when 
he appeased the animal by this hymn. According to another 
story, briefly told by Sayana, and found in the Niti-manjari, 
“Vasistha had passed three days without being able to get 
any food. On the night of the fourth, he entered the house 
of Varuna to steal something to eat, and had made his way 
to the larder, the kostdgdra, when the dog set upon him, 
but was put to sleep by these verses, wherefore they are to 
be recited on similar occasions by thieves and burglars.” ^ 

This interpretation is highly ingenious. But why should 
Vasistha think of stealing food, when he could get it for the 
mere asking, as he and Varuna were great friends, and he 


I Vide Wihon^s {^gveda {Eng, Tran^,) 
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constantly prayed to him for freeing him from sins ? And 
would it not be highly incongruous for the moral and spiritual 
sage Vasistha to compose verses that would be used by 
thieves and burglars as incantations to put the whole 
household to sleep for the facility of their work ? The inter- 
pretation put upon the verses does not, therefore, seem to be 
at all correct. They undoubtedly constitute a lullaby-song, 
mysteriously uttered to put the whole family to quiet and 
peaceful sleep and to keep them out of harm. Another 
suggestion that it was an incantation pronounced by a secret 
lover upon all the members of the household, including the 
house-dog, with a view to send them all to sleep so that he 
might have a free and easy access to his sweet-heart, does 
not seem probable. There is no mention of this object, nor 
of the sweet-heart in the hymn, and I take it only to be a 
simple lullaby-song as explained above. But it must be 
frankly stated here that verse 6 stands in the way of my 
explanation being fully accepted. Why should the nocturnal 
visitor think of shutting up the eyes of the man who sits or 
walks or sees him, and of making him as unconscious as the 
mansion? This is a conundrum which is difficult to solve, 
and must have given rise to various suggestive explanations, 
none of which, however, seems satisfactory. Does it connote 
a belief that the power of the incantation would be nullified 
if the enchanter was seen by any mortal ? 


CHAPTER V. 


4 


FOOD, DRINK, DRESS, SPORTS AND AMUSEMENTS OF THE VEDIC 

ARYANS. 

Food and Drink . — The principal food of the Vedic 

4 

Aryans consisted of barley-flour and its various preparations, 
rice and other cereals, fruits, flesh of animals like goats, 
sheep, cows, oxen, deer, buffaloes and sometimes Jiorses 
also, honey, clarified butter or ghee, curds and other prepara- 
tions of milk. Their drink consisted of milk, the Soma 
juice and wines, besides other beverages. 

Yara and Dhanya.—Yava ox\id.x\Qy frequently men- 
tioned in the Rgveda (i. 23, 15 ; 135, 8 ; ii. 5, 6 ; 14, 1 1 ; v. 
85, 3, &c.) But according to Bohtlingk and Roth’s Lexicon, 
it denoted corn in general. I am, however, not in agreement 
with this view. Yava meant ‘ barley ’ and w’as regularly 
cultivated by the Vedic Aryans as a principal food grain. 
(Rv. i. 23, 15). The verse says that as one who ploughs with 
steers brings or produces barley, so may PQsan bring the six 
seasons bound closely, through the Soma drops being offered 
to him. The metaphor does not imply that the corn, known 
2.S yava., was cultivated in all the six seasons, but it simply 
means that as surely as ploughing with the help of steers 
brings forth the crop of barley, so the offering of the Soma 
juice to the God brings the six seasons regularly and conse- 
cutively. That barley throve well when the land was 
moistened by a shower of rain (probably in winter) has been 
mentioned in two verses (Rv. ii. 5, 6 ; v. 85, 3). The other 
food-grains may have been included under the general 
appellation of yava., the principal food-grain of those times, 
as the word dhdnya in a later age implied not only rice or 
dhanya, the principal food grain, but also all other food- 
grains, But it would be a mistake to suppose that these] 
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;k:;v 

grains did not exist in Rgvedic times and were not cultivated. 
Even to this day, no worship of the Gods can be performed 
without as it was primarily the grain that was offered 

to the Gods in early Rgvedic times. The same remark holds 
good with regard to dhanya also. This word occurs in Rv. 
V' 53) 13 ; vi. 13, 4 ; and x 94, 13. Another word dhdnd 
(always used in the plural) occurs in several verses in the 
sense of “grains of corn” (Rv. i. 16, 2 ; iii. 35.3 ; 52, 5; 
vi. 29, 4)t and in some verses, according to Sayana, in the 
sense of “ fried barley.” But the word dhanya cannot but 
mean the grain of that name, meaning rice. Barley and rice 
were the two staple crops that were cultivated by the 
Rgvedic Aryans, one in winter or spring, and the other 
during the rainy season. The word vrihi in the sense of 
“ rice ” does not occur in the Rgveda ; but the word dhanya 
makes up for its absence. It may be that, as the climate of 
the Punjab was. extremely cold in Rgvedic times, the cultiva- 
tion of barley was more successful and yielded bumper 
crops than that of rice, but it does not follow from this that 
rice [dhanya) was not known nor cultivated by the Rgvedic 
Aryans. Why should the words yava and dhanya be used to 
denote grains in general, if there was no distinction between 
the two? And if there were grains of various kinds, wha,t 
were their distinctive names? Further, why should oo\. yava 
(barley) and dhanya [r\co) be included among these grains? 
The real fact seems to be that as these two kinds of grains 
formed the staple food-grains, they have been used in the 
Rgveda not only to denote the grains of these names, but 
also sometimes to include all other grains of minor importance. 
This, in my opinion, is tlie most rational view to take of the 

matter. 

Various preparations of food. — As the word godhuma or 
wheat does not occur in the Rgveda, we may take it that it 
was not known in Rgvedic times. The principal meals were, 
therefore, prepared from barley and rice. Karambha was a 

kind of porridge made of fried barley-flour, mixed with curd 

> 

36 
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or ghee. It was offered to Pusan, the pastoral God of the 
Aryans, and may, therefore, be taken as one of their early 
prepared foods. (Rv. i. 187, 16; iii. 52, 7 ; vi. 56, i ; 57, 2; 
viii. 102, 2). Apupa was a kind of cake made of barley or 
rice, mixed with vhee (Rv. iii. 52, 7 ; x. 45, 9), Odana was 
the name for a mess, usually of grain cooked with milk. 
[Ksiraudana, Rv. viii. 6g, 14; 77, 10). Special varieties are 
mentioned in the later literature, such as the curd-mess 
{dadhy -odana), the bean-mess [mudgaudana), the meat-mess 
[mdmsaudana) &c. Pakti was also the name for a kind of 
cake (Rv. iv. 24, 5 ; 25, 6, 7; vi. 29, 4). All cooked food was 
called pakva (Rv. vi. 63, 9). Pacata also denoted cooked 
food in the Rgveda (i. 61, 7 ; x. 1 16, 8). 

Milk and its various preparations were also used as 
food. From the fact that each family possessed a number of 
cows, and the gift of cows was eagerly sought for by the Rsis, 
it can be easily surmised that the Vedic Aryans were ex- 
tremely fond of milk, especially cow’s milk. It is called 
payas in the Rgveda. (i. 164, 28 ; ii. 14, 10; iv. 3, 9 ; v. 85, 
2; X. 30, 13). Each family must have had an abundant 
supply of it, as grain cooked with milk {K siraudana) formed 
a favourite dish. Dadhi was the name for sour milk and 


curd (Rv. viii. 2, 9; ix. 87, i). It was used for mixing with 
Soma, and dadhydsir (mixed with sour milk or curd) is an 
epithet of Soma in the Rgveda (i. 5, 5; 137, 2; v. 51, 7 ; 
viii, 33, 4), It was also mixed with barley-flour for preparing 
karambha. Milk and curd were churned, and manthd was 


the name for a churn (Rv. i. 28, 4). Butter was produced 
by churning, and was made from it by melting it on 
fire. Ghrta is repeatedly mentioned in the Rgveda (i 134, 
6 ; ii. 10, 4 ; iv. 10, 6 ; 58, 5. 7. 9 ; V. 12, i). It was poured 
on the sacrificial Fire ; hence Agni is styled ‘ butter-faced ’ 
{ghrta-pratlka Rv. i. 143, 7; iii. i, 18), ‘butter-backed’ 
{ghrta-prstha) (Rv. i. 164, i ; v, 4, 3 &c.) and ‘ propitiated 
with butter’ {ghrta-prasatta, Rv. v. 15, i). Whey was 
called manthd^ and drunk as a beverage. The word manthd 
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in the Rgveda (x. 86 ; i5)"also “ denotes a drink in which solid 
ingredients are mixed with a fluid by stirring, usually parched 
barley-meal {§aktu) with milk.” [Ved. Ind. ii. 131) Saktu in 
the Rgveda (x. 71, 2) probably means groats as opposed to 
fine meal, according to Macdonell and Keith. 

Meat-eating. — Mamsa or flesh was a regular food of the 

Vedic Aryans. Considering the fact that they had been a 
pastoral people before they settled down as agriculturists, 
and that the climate was extremely cold in Rgvedic times, as 
the year was called Hima on account of the predominance 
of cold-weather conditions throughout the greater part of the 

year (Rv. i. 64, 10 ; ii. i, 1 1 ; 3 ^> ^ : v. 54, 15 i vi. 10, 7 , 

48, 8.), one need not be surprised that flesh of animals formed 
a principal item of their food. Goats, sheep, cows and buffaloes 
were slaughtered for food and at sacrifices, and their flesh 
offered to the Gods. Agni is called ” e.ater of ox and cow ” 
in the Rgveda (viii. 43, ii). The sagi Bharadvaja prayed to 

* A 

Indra to grant him and his worshippers food with 
the cow as the principal item.^ (Rv. vi. 39, i)- In the 

Satapatha Brahmana (iii. 4, i. 2), the slaying ot a ‘ 

(mahoksa), or a ‘ great goat ’ (mahaja) for the entertainment 

of a distinguished guest has been enjoined. In the Aitarey a 
Brahmana (i.3, 4) there is a passage which distinctly says 
that when the king or a respected person comes as a guest, 
one should kill a bull or Vehat (i.e. old barren cow) for his 
entertainment. The great sage Yajnavalkya also expresses a 
similar view i. 109)* He was ” wont to eat the meat 

of milch-cows and bullocks (^dehnvanaduha) , if only it was 


i i 


go 


J J 


or 


ox 


) 


amsala i.e. ‘ firm ' or 


‘tender’ ” (Sat. Bra. iii. i, 2, 21).'^ 


Bulls were sacrificed to Indra who was fond of eating their 
cooked flesh (Rv. x. 27, 2 ; 86. 13, 14). There was an appointed 

place for slaughtering bulls and cows (Rv. x. 89, 14). Bulls, 
cows, and barren cows were slaughtered, and their flesh 



t 


For a different interpretation of this passage see infra chap. vi. 


Vedic Index ii. 145 
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offered as to Agni (Rv. ii. 27, 5 ; vi. id, 47). Buffaloes 

also were sacrificed to Indra, and their flesh cooked and 
partaken of by his votaries after having been offered to him. 
The number of these victims sometimes varied from 100 to 
300 (Rv. V. 29, 7. 8 ; vi. 17, 11). “ The ritual of the cremation 
of the dead required the slaughter of a cow as an essential 
part, the flesh being used to envelope the dead body.’’ (Rv. x. 
16, 7).^ The horse also was slaughtered at sacrifices, but 
only occasionally anJ rarely, the performance of the sacrifice 
having been very expensive. The flesh was booked and 
offered to the Gods, (Rv. i. 162, 3. 10. 1 1), both roasted (Rv. i. 
162, ii) and boiled (Rv. i. 162, 13), and the worshippers and 
others partook of the meat and juice with great relish. (Rv. i. 
162, 12). During the epic period also buffalo-meat was used 
as food by respectable people and the meat-stalls were crowded 
with cuitomers.'^ The Mahabharata refers to an ancient 
king, named Rantideva, for whose kitchen 2000 cows were 
daily slaughtered and wjio acquired great renown by distribut- 
ing the cooked meat and rice among hungry people. It is 
said that even down to the time of the Buddha who preached 
tzktnisSjpt good will to all living creatures, meat-eating was a 
prevailing custom, and if some Western scholars are to be 
credited, the Buddha himself died from a meal of pork, though 
this view has also been contradicted. 

From the above account, it would appear that the Vedic 
Aryans had no objection to take beef &c. Though the custom 
of sacrificing cows and bulls continued down to the later Vedic 
period, even in Rgvedic times there seemed to have grown 
up a revulsion of feeling against the custom. The cow was 
gradually “ acquiring a special sanctity, as is shown by the 
name uohnyS, (not to be slain) applied to it in several 

» Ibid ii. 147. 

2 Maaabharata [vanaparva) ch. 205 Cf. also Harivamba (chaps. T46. 

147)- 

^ Mahabharata (Vana.) ch. 206 verses 10 and ii. 

^ Fleet, J. R. A. S. (1906) ^81-82 ; Oldenberg. Buddha 231, n. 2, 


j 
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passages.” (l^ed. Ind. ii. 146). The word occurs sixteen 
times in the Rgveda, as opposed to three instances of aghnya 
(masculine). It would thus appear that there was a school of 
thinkers among th«; Rsis who set their face against the 
barbarous custom of killing such useful animals as the cow 
and the bull. The protest they raised gradually increased in 
volume till the custom was totally abolished in a later age. 
The change of climate from cold to hot may also have made 
the use of beef as food quite unnecessary, and even injurious 
to health. The flesh of goat and sheep, however, continued 
to be a principal article of food. Fish does not appear to 
have been used as food by the Vedic Aryans, though it is 
mentioned in the Rgveda (vii. 18, 6; x. 68, 8), and there is 
reference to fish being caught in nets (Rv. viii. 67). Probably 
it was eaten by the lower classes. 

The word §va-ghnin occurs in the Rgveda in the sense 
of ‘ hunter ’ as well as ‘ gamester ’ or * professional gambler, ’ 
(i, 92, 10 ; ii, 12, 4 ; iv, 20, 3 ; viii, 45, ^8). In a verse (i, 92, 
10) it is said that the §va-ghnl used to cut down or break the 
wings of a bird to prevent it from flying away. The term, 
therefore, included bird-catchers also, who caught bi^ds like 
partridges, &c., for their flesh to be used as food. Hunters 

probably killed hares and deer with the object of selling their 

flesh as food. 

% 

Fruits . — Fruits also were eaten, but whether orchards 
were cultivated is not clear. The forests contained many 
edible fruits (Rv. x. 146, 5. 6). The translation of the two 
verses just referred to is as follows; “ Aranyani (the pre- 
siding goddess of the forest)is not (herself) murderous — if no 
one else assails — but after eating of sweet fruits a man rests 
there at his pleasure. I laud Aranyani, the mother of wild 
beasts, the unctuous-scented, the fragrant, who yields abund- 
ance of food, though she has no hinds to till her” (Muir). 
In another verse (Rv. iii. 45, 4) “ Indra is asked to shower 
satisfying wealth on his adorers, as a man with a hook shakes 
down ripe fruits from a tree.” (Muir, O. S. T. v. 107). We 
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do not, however, come across the names of any fruits. The 
berries of the ASvattha {ficus religiosa) are referred to as 
sweet, and as eaten by birds (Rv. i. 164, 20). Probably the 
forests were full of wild berries of different species, jujubes, 
nuts and other kinds of fruits. “ Plants [osadhi, virudh) are 
frequently alluded to and are even invoked (Rv. vi. 49, 14; 
vii. 34, 23 ; 35, 5; X. 97, I ff.), where some of them are spoken 
of as produced three ages before the gods.” (Muir O. S. T. v. 
463). They are said to be divine (Rv. x. 97, 4) ; some of 
them were flowering and productive and fruit-bearing, but 
others were not (Rv. x. 97, 5. 15) ; while some again drove 
away disease (verse 16), i.e., medicines were prepared from 
them. There is reference in the Rgveda to diggers of lotus- 
stems (Rv. vi. 61, 2), which probably were also used as food. 

From the above account it would appear that the food of 
the Vedic Aryans was simple, clean, wholesome and substan- 
tial. It consisted of barley-flour, rice, milk and its various 

preparations, flesh of animals, fruits and roots. Honey {madhu) 

✓ 

was also used with food and drink (Rv. i. 19, 9; 154, 4; ii. 
19. 2:37, 5; iii. 8, i; 39,6; 43, 3; iv. 38, 10; vii. 24, 2 

&c.) in order to sweeten them. From the profusion of 
sweet-scented flowers in the forests, bee-hives must have 
been plentiful and the supply of honey abundant. There is 
mention of iksu or sugar-cane in the Rgveda (ix. 86, 18). Pro- 
bably it was cultivated, and its juice squeezed out for drink, 
or made into liquid molasses by heating on fire. Whether 
sugar was manufactured cannot be ascertained, as the word 
§arkard does not occwr xn the Rgveda. It is curious that 

• o 

there is no mention of lavana (salt) in the Rgveda. Macdonell 
and Keith observe : “ This silence (about lavana) in the 
early period is somewhat surprising, if the regions then 
occupied by the Indians were the Punjab and the Indus 
valley where salt abounds ... It is, however, quite con- 
cievable that a necessary commodity might happen to be 
passed over without literary mention in a region where it is 
very common, but to be referred to in a locality where it is 
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not found, and consequently becotnes highly prized.” ( Vedic 
Index ii. 230). In the Chdndogya Upanisad it seems to be 
placed above gold in value (iv. 17, 7), probably because it 
was not available in the region where the Upanisad was 
composed. From the absence of any mention of salt in the 
Rgveda, some European scholars have come to the conclusion 
that salt was not used by the ancient Aryans in the prepara- 
tion of their food. But this, as Macdonell has observed, 
” is a good illustration of the dangers of argumentum ex 
silencio^^ The existence of seas near the Punjab, and of 
the Salt Range in the very heart of the country precludes 
a supposition like that from being at all probable. 

Hymn to Food . — I cannot resist the temptation of quoting 
here in full the translation of a hymn (Rv. i. 187), addressed 
to Pitu which, in the Rgveda “ has the general sense of 
nutriment, whether food or drink. 

” I. Now will I glorify Food that upholds great strength, 
by whose invigorating power Trita rent*Vrtra limb from limb. 

2. O pleasant Food, O Food of meath, thee have we 
chosen for our own ; so be our kind protector thou. 

3. Come hitherward to us, O Food, auspicious with 
auspicious help, health-bringing, not unkind, a dear and 
guileless friend. 

4. These juices which, O Food, are thine throughout the 
regions are diffused. Like winds they have their place in 
heaven. 

5. These gifts of thine, O Food, O Food, most sweet to 
taste, these savours of thy juices work like creatures that 
have mighty necks. 

6. In thee, O Food, is set the spirit of great Gods. 
Under thy flag brave deeds were done : he slew the dragon 
with thy help. 

^ Macdonell, History of Sanskrit Literatme 105 Das, Rgvedic India 88. 

* Vedic Index. 1,526, 
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7. If thou be gone unto the splendour of the clouds, 
even from thence, O Food of meath, prepared for our enjoy- 

4 

ment come. 

1 

• t 

8. Whatever morsel we consume from waters or from 

I 

plants of earth, O Soma, wax thou fat thereby. 

9. What, Soma, we enjoy from thee in milky food or 
barley-brew, Vatapi,^ grow thou fat thereby. 

10. O Vegetable, cake of meal, be wholesome, firm 
and strengthening : Vatapi, grow thou faU thereby. 43 Food, 
from thee as such have we drawn forth with lauds, like cows, 
our sacrificial gifts, from thee who banquetest with us/’ 
(Griffith). 

♦ I 

Drinks: Soma and Sura. — The principal drinks of the 
Vedic Aryans were Soma and Sura. The Soma plant grew 
on the mountains, that of the Mujavant being specially 
renowned (Rv. i. 93, 6 ; iii. 48, 2 ; v. 36, 2 ; 43, 4 ; 85, 2 ; ix. 
I, 18 &c.). “ The plant was prepared for use by being 

pounded with stones or in a mortar. The former was the 
normal method of procedure, appearing in the Rgveda as the 
usual one. The stones are called grdvan (Rv. i. 83, 6 ; 
135 ' 7) ox adri (Rv. i. 130, 2; 135, 5), and were of course 
held in the hands (Rv. v. 45, 7 ; ix. ii, 5). ...Sometimes the 
mortar and pestle were used in place of stones.” {Ved. Ind. 

ii. 476). Then the women squeezed the juice out with their 
fingers (Rv. ix, 67, 8). The juice was afterwards mixed with 
water, and strained through a sieve made of sheep’s wool, 
which was placed over a kalasa, by stirring it with the fingers. 

(Rv. ix. 67, 9-12). Thus strained and purified, the juiqe was 

mixed with milk or curd and sometimes honey (Rv. ix. 103, 3) 
and offered to the Gods, and drunk by the worshippers. At 
first it was the usage to offer the unmixed juice {§ukra, §uci) 
to Indra and Vayu (Rv. i, 137, i ; iii. 32, 2 ; viii. 2, 9. 10), 
but this usage was afterwards dropped by the Kanvas (Rv. 

* According to Sayana, Vatapi means ‘the body.’ Griffith thinks, it 
refers to the fermenting Soma. I accept SayaUa’s interpretation. 
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viii. 2, 5. 9. 10. 28 8tc.). It was a fivourite drink of the Gods 
as well a's of their votaries. The whole of the Ninth Mandala 
of the Rgveda, and six hymns in other Mandalas are devoted 

to its praise. 


The colour of the juice is described as brown [hahhru^ 
Rv. ix. 33, 2 ; 63, 4. 6), tawny, {hari, Rv. i.K. 3, 9; 7, 6, etc.) 
or ruddy {aruna, Rv. ix: 40, 2 ; 45, 3 ; arusa, ix. 61, 21), and 
its smell fragrant (Rv. ix. 97, 19 107, 2). The juice, as already 
referred to, was mixed with milk {gavasir), curd or sour 
milk {aadhya§ir) *^or grain {yavasir).^ The effect of the 
drink on ihe consumers was exhilarating and exciting (Rv. 
viii. 48). A R?i exultantly says ; “ We will drink the Soma, 
and become i nmortal ; and then we will go to the resplendant 
heaven, and there be acquainted with the Gods.” (Rv. viii. 
48, 3). It enabled men to concentrate their mind, made them 
active, cured their diseas-s and preserved their characters 
(Rv. viii. 48, 5). It was also believed to prolong their lives 
(Rv. viii. 48, ii). But it also had an inebriating effect on 
the consumers, when probably taken in copious and repeated 
draughts, ultimately inducing sleep (Rv. ix. 69, 6) and was 
compared with mada or wkie (Rv. ix. 68, 3 ; 69, 3). When 
singing the praise of Soma, certain R§is made apparently 

incoherent prayers for winning beautiful damsels, doubtless 
the result of an ov^er dose of the drink (Rv. ix. 67, ro. ii. 12). 
On tiie eve of a battle, it seems to have been a custom with 
the warriors to divide the Soma among themselves and drink 
it,, probably for excitement and exhilaration (Rv. ix. 106, 2). 
Seven women used to squeeze the Soma with their fingers, 
and sing a song in its praise during the process (Rv. ix. 66, 8). 


Surd, was the name of an intoxicating spirituous liquor. 
It has been generally condemned in the Rgveda, as, under 
its influence, men committed sins and crimes (Rv. vii. 86, 6), 

and became devoid of sense, and drunken (Rv. viii. 2, 12; 

« 

21, 14). It has been classed with dicing as an evil (Rv. vii. 


' Hillebrandt Vedische Mythologie, i, 2i9-?22 

27 
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P6, 6). “ It was the drink of men. in the Sabh§, and gave 
rise to broils” (Fed. Ind. ii. 458). How was it prepared 
cannot be ascertained. ” It may have been a strong spirit 
prepared from fermented grains and plants, as Eggeling holds 
or, as Whitney thought, a kind of beer or ale. Geldner 

i 

renders it ‘brandy’.” ( ii, 458-59). It was usually 

kept in skin-vessels, (drti, Rv. i. igi, 1.0). According to the 
Taittinya Brahmana, “ it was, as opposed to Soma, essen- 
tially a drink of ordinary life ” ( Ved. Ind, ii. 458). 

Panta was the name of another drink or beverage in the 
Rgveda (i. 122, i ; *55, 1 ; vii. 92, i ; x. 88, i). As it was 
offered to the Gods, it has been iden tilled by commentators 
with Soma. But it may hav^ been a drink of a different kind. 

Dress. — The skin seems to be the original clothing of 
the Aryans in primitive times. It was the skin of an animal, 
a gazelle or goat, that was used as a covering of the 
human body (Av. v. 2r, 7; Sat. Bra- v. 2, i, 21, 24). The 
word ajina is derived from aja., a goat, and the adjective 
ajina-vdsin, ‘ clothed in skins ’ denotes the use of skins as 
clothing (S'zt. Bra. iii. 9, i, 12). In the Rgveda the Maruts 
are described as wearing deer-skins (i. 166, 10), and the 
Munis or ascetics seem to be clad in skins (x 136, 2). The 
word mala., occurring in this verse, has been interpreted in 
the St. Petersburg Dictionary to mean a ‘ leathern garment,’ 
being derived from the root mid, to tan. But Ludwig and 
Zimmer think, it means only a ‘ soiled garment,’ (Alt. Laben. 
262), which was probably consistent with the character of the 
hermits. ' But considering the fact that a very cold climate 
prevailed in ancient times in the Punjab, we may take it for 
granted that the soft skins of animals were used as clothing 
or wraps by the primitive inhabitants. In a Vdlakhilyct 
hymn, the Rsi Krsa praises King Praskanva for giving him a 
hundred white oxen, a hundred bamboos, a hundred dogs, 
a hundred dressed hides, a hundred bunches of balbaja grass. 


1 Vedic Index i, 14, ii, 137. 
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and four hundred red mares (7, 2-3\ The hundred dressed 
hides must have been meant as materials to make suitable 

I 

garments from. Even to this day, we find the Tibetans who 
live on a high and cold plateau use skin-garmenls for the 
protection of their bodies. The savages living in hot climate 
use no clothing, but daub their bodies (like the Andamanese) 
with mud, or hang bunches of leaves or grass round their 
waists, like the Juangs of Orissa and the aborigines of 
Australia. The word vastra probably originally meant the 
skin which protects the vasa or fat, and afterwards came to 
mean a covering or clothing. In the Aitareya Brahmana 
(i. I, 3) we find that a man who had to be initiated in a 
sacrifice was covered up with a votstra^ over which the skin 
of a black buck [krsndjina] was thrown. The author of the 
Brahmana says that the vastra represented the covering of 
the foetus, and the skin represented the uterus, and the 
initiate was thus covered up with a view to symbolise his 
new spiritual birth. This may be true, but the use of the 
skin-covering may also have reference to the very ancient 
habit of putting on deer-skins which formed the principal 
clothing of the people, and the man who was to have been 
initiated had to put it on in deference to old custom. 

We are strengthened in our surmise by the existence of 
another custom which the initiate had to observe. He had 
to live in» a bamboo hut, specially made for the purpose, and' 
called prdgvamsa. This undoubtedly points to the time 
when bamboo huts only were used as abodes by the ancient 
Aryans. Another curious custon is referred to in the 
Satapatha Brdhmana (v. 2, r, 8). The wife of the sacrificer 
had to wear a garment of kusa grass at the consecration. 
Of course such dresses were not normally worn, but were 
relics of a by-gone age when probably grass clothes were 

t 

used. The conditions that had prevailed in the olden days, 
when a new custom was first introduced, were carefully 
remembered, and repeated and reproduced afterwards as far 
as possible in order to attach sanctity to it. This was 
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probably the reason why a buck-skin had to be thrown over 
a man as his covering at the time of initiating him in sacrifice, 
and the wife of the sacrificer had to put on a garment of 
kuJa grass at tlie sacrifice even in the later ages, when the 
necessity for their use no longer existed. 

During the time of the composition of the Rgvedic 
hymns, the Aryans had greatly advanced in civilisation, and 
learnt the process of manufacturing , cloths from sheep’s wool. 
Their garments mainly consisted of woolen clothes, showing 
that the climate was still very cold and necessitated the u ^ 
of warm clothing. Vdsas is the most usual word in the 
Rgveda for clothing (i. 34, i; 115,4; ‘62, 16; viii. 3, 24 ; 
X. 26, 6 etc.) and the God «Pu9an was called “ a weaver of 
garments” {Vdso-vdya x. 26, 6). My surmise is that the 
process of weaving cloth from sheep’s wool was learnt by 
the Aryans in their pastoral stage, when Pusan was their 

leading God. Urnd or wool is very frequently mentioned 
in the Rgveda (iv. 22, 2 ; v. 52, 9). The Paru§^I country 
and the banks of the Sindhu or the Indus were famous for 
their wool, (Rv. x. 75, 8), as Gandligra was famous for its 
sheep, (Rv. i. 126, 7). The Sindhu country was called Suvdsd 
(the producer of beautiful cloths) and urndvatl (the pro- 
ducer of wool). The term for the separate tufts was parvan 
(Rv. iv. 22, 10), or parus (Rv. ix. 15, 6), and the epithet 
‘ soft as wool ’ {unid-mradas) is not rare. (Rv. v.^5, 4 ; x. 
18, 10). The word urnd was not restricted to the sense of 
sheep’s wool, but might denote goat’s hair also. * 

“ The garments worn were often embroidered, and the 
Maruts are described as wearing mantles adorned with gold.” 

» 4 

(Rv. V. 55, 6, hiranmaydn atkdn). Varuna also is described 
as wearing a golden garment. (Rv. i. 25, (3). Peias in the 
Rgveda “ denotes an embroidered garment (ii. 3,6; iv. 36, 
7; vii. 34, II ; 42, i), such as a female dancer would wear. 

* Vedic Index lo6. 

Ibid^ ii, 291. * 
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(Rv. i. 92, 4. 5j. The fondness of the Indians for such 
raiment is noted by Megasthenes (see Strabo^ P. 509) and by 
Arrian {Indtca, 5, 9.)... So in one passage (Rv. x. 1,6) a 
garment {vastra) is called pe§ana, with which Roth happily 
compares the Roman vestis coloribiis intexta. The making 
of such garments was a regular occupation of women, as is 
indicated by the Pe§askarl, the female-embroiderer, figuring 
in the list of victims at the Putusamedha (human sacrifice) 
in the Yajurveda.” ’ The Taittirlya Brdhmana interprets 
the word as ‘ wife of a maker of gold.’ Probably the 
garments were made of brocades, embroidered with threads 
of gold by the wife of the goldsmith. 


Women were fond of dressjpg themselves well so as to 
be attractive to their husbands (Rv. iv. 3, 2; x. 71, 4; 107, 9). 
The garments were well-made and elegant, (Rv. iii. 39, 2) ; 
V. 29, 15.) What were the forms of the male and female 
costumes, it is very difficult to ascertain. Muir says : “ The 
form of the garments was probably much the same as among 
the modern Hindus,, unless it be that some innovations may 
have been introduced by the Mahomedans ” (O. S. T. v. 462). 
The Mahomedans may have introduced certain changes in 
the dress of the civilians; but the Hindus from their conser- 
vative instincts must have adhered to the ancient form of 
their sacrificial garments for the purpose of performing 
religioiis ceremonies. We may, therefore, take it that there 
has been practically no change in the sacrificial garments, 
excepting perhaps what has been absolutely necessary on 


account of a 


change 


of climate. Macdonell and Keith 


observe on the point as follows : “The Vedic Indian seems 

an undergarment {nivi)^ 


often to have worn three garments 


a garment, and an over-garment [adhivdsa Rv. i. 140, 9 ; 162, 
16; X. 5, 4) which was probably a mantle, and for which the 
names atka and drdbi also seem to be used. This accords with 

L 

the description of the sacrificial garments given in the Satapatha 



^ Ve^xc Index ii, 22, 
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Brahmana which comprises a tarpya perhaps a ‘ silken 
undergarment’; secondly, a garment of undyed wool, and 
then a mantle, while the ends of the turban, after being tied 
behind the neck, are brought forward and tucked away in 
front.. .A similar sort of garments in the case of women 
appears to be alluded to in the Atliarva-veda (viii. i6; 
xiv. 2, 50) and the Satapatlia Brahmana (v. 2, i, 8). There 
is nothing to show exactly what differences there were 
between male and female costumes, nor what was exactly 
the nature of the clothes in either case.” ^ 


Male and Female costumes . — There were, of course, 
differences between the two costumes, though they have not 
been clearly indicated in the Rgveda, as there was no neces- 
sity for doing so. But they seem to have been suggested in 
the Satapatha Brahmana (i. 2, 4, 13). The female costume 
consisted of a nivi or undergarment, bound in a knot below 
the navel, over which a garment or cloth was worn in the 
shape of a skirt or petti-coat, and the whole body was covered 
by a scarf-mantle or shawl. The male costume consisted of 
an undergarment, also called nivi., which consisted of a piece 
of cloth wound round the waist, the ends passing between 
the legs, and tucked up behind, the whole forming something 
like shorts {kauplna) , over which a garment was worn much 
like a dhoti of the present day, and the body was covered by 
a mantle or scarf. The lower parts of the body immediately 
below the navel was regarded as unclean {a- 7 nedhya)^ and had 
to be completely covered up from view of the objects of the 
sacrifice. The wife of the sacrificer, who also took an active 


part in the sacrifice, wearing as she did a skirt or a cloth 
arranged like a skirt or petti-coat, could not cover up the 
“ unclean ” parts of her body completely from view of the 

% * A 

objects of sacrifice lying scattered below on the altar, as her 
husband did by means of his underclothing ; and hence a 


device was resorted to for yoking her to the sacrifice, as it 



^ Vedic Index ii, 292. 
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were, by means of a triple-plaited rope made of rnunja grass, 
which was passed round her waist below the navel ever her 
garment, in the shape of a belt {rdsnd or mekhald) by the 
priest known as Agnidhra. The lady thus “ yoked ” had to 
sit down near the altar at her appointed place till the 
termination of the sacrifice, so that the djya or the clarified 
butter, specially appropriate to the Gods, was visible only to 

4 

the upper or clean parts of her body. A device like this 
would not certainly have been necessitated or resorted to, if 
she had worn breeches or trousers, or worn the nivi in the 
manner of the males. The common female dress, therefore, 
consisted of a garment worn in the shape of a skirt over the 
underwear called nivi^ and a scarf or mantle covering the 
upper part of the body including the head, and reaching 
down to the knees or ankles. Whether she wore any head- 
gear or veil is not very clear. But, considering the severity 
of the cold climate in ancient Sapta-Sindhu, we may surmise 
that she wore something like a turban on her head, which was 
probably of a dainty shape. It is still a custom among the 
Hindu women of the cis-Sutlej states in the hills to put on 
dainty turbans on their heads, with no veils over their faces. 
They look exceedingly pretty in their head-gears, and have 
very likely preserved the ancient custom. Probably no such 
turbans were worn at home, as women have been described 
in the Rgveda as appearing with plaits of hairs dangling over 
their backs (Rv. x. 114, 3). Of course, this does not 
necessarily imply that they wore no turbans at home. But 
these were indispensable on ceremonial occasions. Even in 

Bengal which has discarded head-gears both in the case of 

* 

males and females, the bridegroom and the bride have to 
put on special crowns on the occasion of the performance of 

4 

their nuptials, which is probably a relic of the old custom. 

) 

The images of the goddesses are still made with special 
female crowns on their heads, which goes to show that it 
w'as a custom among women in ancient India to put on head- 
dresses. 
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Ornaments. — Both men and women were fond of wear- 
ing ornaments in Rgvedic times, though, of course, there 
were probably some differences in the make of men’s and 
women’s ornaments. Niska is frequently mentioned in the 
Rgveda (ii. 33, 10; viii. 47, 15) as a golden ornament worn 
on the neck, as is shown by the epithet niska-griva (Rv. v. 19, 
3). As niskas were also used as coins, we may guess that 
they were either of round or square shape and strung together 
as neck-ornaments. Even to this day, gold coins are strung 
together and worn on the neck both by men and women in 
India. Rukma was another golden ornament in the shape of 
a plate or disk worn on the breast (Rv. i. 166, lo; iv. 10, 
5 ; V. 53, 4 ; viii. 20, 1 1 &c.), and hunw from the neck by a 
cord which was called rukma-pasa (Sat. Bra. vi. 7, i, 7, 27 ; 
3, 8, 8:c.). The epithet rukma-vaksas^ ‘ wearing golden 
ornaments on the breast,’ frequently occurs in the Rgveda 

(ii. 34, 2. 8 ; V. 55, I ; 57, 5 etc.) The rukma appears to 
have been an ornament for the males, as the Maruts or Wind- 
gods are described as decorated with it (Rv. v. 54, 1 1). The 
women wore golden necklets or neck-chains, or pearl- 
necklaces, as pearls are mentioned in the Rgveda (i. 35, 4; 

X. 68. r'. The Sraj was a garland, ordinarily worn by men, 
and made either of flowers or golden lace wrought into flowers. 
(Rv. iv. 38, 6; V 53, 4; viii. 47, 15). The maker of the niska 
and the garland-maker have been mentioned in the same verse 
as troubled with evil dreams (Rv. viii. 47, 15). They had to 
execute orders on specified dates and for specified occasions, 
and as the process of making golden ornaments was necessarily 
slow and tedious, they were naturally much troubled with 
anxiety till the orders were duly executed. Khadi was either 
a golden anklet worn both by men and women (Rv. v. 54, n • 
53, 4), or an armlet worn on the arm or wrist like a bangle 

(.^v. i. 166, 9; vii. 56, 13). It also sometimes signified a 

ring on the hand [khddthasta v. 58, 2\ Golden ornaments 
for the ear (pendants or ear-rings) are also mentioned in the 
Rgveda (viii, 78, 3), They were called ka^naSobhana, 
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Pearls and precious stones are frequently mentioned in 
the Rgveda. Pearls {kr§ana) must have been available in 
large quantities in ancient Sapta-Sindhu, as they are “ men- 
tioned as adorning the car of Savitr (Rv. i. 35, 4), as well as 
being used for the adornment of a horse (Rv. x 68, i). 
Hence the .^'hqrse is spoken of as the ‘pearled one’ 
{kr§anavant Rv. i. ’126, 4) ” When pearls were so abundant 
as to be used for the adornment of a horse, there can be no 
doubt that they were largely used both by men and women 
for the adornment of their persons. There is also mention 
of nianis or jewels (Rv. i. 33, 8), and the followers of Vftra 
are said to have been adorned with jewels. [Manind 
§umbhaindndh) Rv. i. 33, 8). The mani was also worn 
round the neck, for in the, Rgveda (i. 122. 14) occurs the 
e'^\\het\vtani-grlva^ ‘having a jewel on the neck.’ The 
bridegroom generally adorned his person with golden 
ornaments, and used scented water or paste as toilette 
(Rv. V. 60, 4). 

4 

Coiffure. —The women dressed their hair in braid.® 
[kaparda). Sometimes it was woven into four braids which 
dangled behind on the back. (Rv. x. 114, 3). word 

op a §: a Qccnvs in the Rgveda (x. 85, 8; i. 173, 6; viii. 14, 5 ; 
ix. 71, 1) and “ probably means a ‘ plait ’ as used in dressing 
the hair, especially of women, but apparently in earlier times 
of men also. The goddess Sinivall is called Svaupa?a 
(Rv. i. 173, 6; viii. 14, 5), an epithet of doubtful sense, from 
which Zimmer ^ conjectures that the wearing of false plaits 

of hair was not unknown in Vedic time?.” ^ The conjecture 

« % 

does not seem to be warranted, for the epithet may simply 

_ r 

mean that the Goddess wore the plaits in a graceful manner, 
which highly became her. The epithet prthu-stuka (Rv. x. 
86, 8) meant ‘ having broad braids, ‘ as the epithet visita- 
stuka (Rv. i. 167, 5), applied to RodasI, meant ‘ having 

^ Alt, Lehen^ p. 264. 

^ Ved, Ind, i. 124- 125, 
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loosened braids.’ Geldner ^ thinks that the original meaning 
of opa§a was ‘ horn.’ If this be correct, we may take it 
that the word implied that the hair after being braided was 
coiled up in the shape of a horn over the forehead. 

Dr. Rajendra Lala Mitra in his Indo-Aryans Vol. I 
gives some drawings from the ancient sculptures of Orissa 
of the various forms of coiffure in vogue among Indian women 
more than twelve hundred years ago.^ Though they were 
“ thought the most attractive and elegant ” at the time, some 
of them appear to us now to be very grotesque and fantastic, 
As fashion is always changing, though it repeats itself at 
long intervals, it would be extremely difficult from the meagre 
description in the Rgveda to give an adequate idea of the 
forms of coiffure fashionable among women in the Vedic age. 
For example, the word kurlra occurs in the v.^edding hymn 
of the Rgveda (x. 85,8) in connexion with the description 
of the bride’s adornment, and denotes " some sort of female 
head-ornament.” According to Geldner, •* i\\e woxA kzirlrin 
in the Atharva-veda (v. 31, 2) meant ‘a crested animal,’ 
perhaps as Zimmer^ suggests, the ‘ peacock.’ The word 
kurlra, therefore, probably meant a form of coiffure in which 
the hair was braided into erect crests. We find drawings in 
Dr. Mitra’s Indo-Aryans (Vol. I. pp. 216, 217) of two 
figures of goddesses, in which the hair appears to have been 
braided and twisted into rays. In one drawing, ” the braids 
are twisted into six rays, and kept in an erect position by 
waxing and enclosing sticks or wire within them. A fringe 
of short hair covers the brow, and on it is placed a triangular 
tiara with a crest;” in the other, “the rays are greatly 
multiplied and arranged in a double row, and the tiara is 
provided with three crests.” “ In the Yajurveda Samhita, 
the goddess Sinivali is described by the epithets Su-kaparda, 

^ Vedische Studien i. 131. 

^ Indo-Aryans VoX. i. pp. 212-217. 

^ Vedische Studien^ i. pp. 131, 132. 

^ Alt. Leben^ P* 9^^ • 
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Su-kuriyd, Su-opasd, as wearing a beautiful head-dress.’' 
{Ved. Ind. i. 164). Surya, who was the daughter of the God 
Surya> had her hair done up into a kurira or crest, and this 
was probably the fashion of bridal coiffure in Rgvedic times. 

The diadem or tiara that was worn was called tirlta (Av. 
viii. 5 , 7). 

The men wore their hair long or short according to 
fashion or pleasure. The Vasisthas had long hair which' was 
braided and coiled on the right, {daksinatas-kaparda, RV. vii. 
33, i) The God Rudra (Rv. i. 114, i. 5) and the God 
Pusan (Rv. vi. 55, i ; ix. 67, n) are said to have worn their 
hair in the form of a shell. They have been described as 
kapardin. The same epithet is applied to the Trtsus, the 
tribe to which Vasi§tha belonged.^ (Rv. vii. 83^ 8). Men 

sometimes wore beards or shaved them, as there is mention 
of razor (Rv. i. 166, 10 ; viii. 4, 16; x. 28, 9), Indra has been 
described as wearing beards in the Rgveda (Rv. x. 23, i. 4). 
Vaptr in the Rgveda denotes a shaver or barber, and there 
is clear mention of the barber shaving beards in the Rgveda 
(x. 142, 4). 

Military accoutrements . — The Gods Maruts have 
frequently been described as wearing golden helmets (Rv. 

ii. 34, 3; V. 54, 1 1 ; viii. 7, 25). Tlie word for helmet is 
sipra which Sayana explains by sirastrdna or helmet. The 
Rbhus are described as wearing iron helmets [ayah-sipra 
Rv. iv. 37, 4). It is therefore evident that warriors used to 
put on helmets for the protection of their heads. The word 
sipra has also the sense indicating the jaws or the nose. 
{Nirukta vi. 17), and the epithet su-sipra, applied to Indra, 
means, according to Sayana and Yaska, ‘ one possessing 
handsome jaws or nose.’ (Rv. i. 9, 3; 29, 2; 81, 4; loi, 
10). But Sayana also interprets the word elsewhere (Rv. 

iii. 30, 3) as ‘ having a handsome helmet.’ He returns however 
to the interpretation of ‘jaws’ in other verses (Rv. iii. 32, 

^ Cfr Muir O. S. T.; vol. v, p. 462. 
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3; 36, 10; viii. 32, 4. 24; 33, 7 etc.) Prof. Aufrecht 

considers sip r a in the dual means ‘jaws ’ ; and in certain 

Rgvedic verses (v. 54, i i ; viii. 7, 5) the word siprah means 
‘ visors,’ the two parts of which are compared to two jaws.^ 
In whatever sense the word may have been used, there can 
be no doubt that even in Rgvedic times metal helmets or 
visors were used by warriors for the protection of their head 
and face. 

There were also breast-plates [atkah) and the Maruts 
have been described as wearing golden breast-plates [hiran- 
mayan atkdn, Rv. v. 55, 6) which could be donned and 
doffed at pleasure. Zimmer explains the word elsewhere 
(Rv. X. 49, 3 ; 99, 9) as the ‘ armour of a warrior as a whole.’ 
In other passages it is rendered as garment, because it is 
said to be ‘ woven ’ {vyuta, Rv. i. 122, 2) or ‘ well-fitting ’ 
{surabhi, Rv. vi. 29, 3 ; x. 123, 7). Pischel takes the term 
to mean axe in four places. (Rv. v. 55. 6; vi. 33, 3 ; x. 49, 
3; 99- 9)- Rtit the meaning ‘breast-plate’ seems to be 
more appropriate. The word varman also occurs in the 
Rgveda (i. 31, 15 ; 140, 10 ; vi. 75, i. 8. iS. 19 ; viii. 47, 8), 
denoting ‘ body armour ’ ‘ coat of mail’ ‘corselet.’ “It was 
not a single solid piece of metal, but consisted of many 
pieces fitted together {Syuta Rv. i. 31, 15) ; it may have 
been made either of metal plates or, as is more likely, of 
some stiff material plated with metal ”. - In later literature 
there is referei^ce to corselets of Ayas, Loha or Rajata. ’ 

The warrior had a guard {hastaghna) on the left arm 
to avoid the friction of the bow-string (Rv. vi. 75, 14). 
Whether the shield was used by the warriors is not clear, 
though the mention of the word varutha (shield) occurs in 
the Rgveda (vi. 46, 9). There is also no clear record of the 
employment of greaves or other guards for the legs and feet. 


^ Muir O. S. T,, V. p. 149 
^ Ved, Ind ^ i. pp. 6o, 6l. 

JaimiHiua Vpitnhad Brdhmat^a iv. i. 3. 
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but Grassmann saw greaves in vaturina pada in Rv. i. 
133, 2. It would certainly be strange if there were no 
greaves or guards for the legs and feet, when the body was 
protected by armour or coat of mail, the head and face by 
helmet or visor, and the arm by hasta^hna. The ordinary 
warrior was armed with bow and arrows, sword or axe 
(va^i, Rv. V. 57, 2) and lance (rsti Rv. v. 57, 2). The arrows 
were kept in a quiver which was tied on the back across the 
shoulder. (Rv. vi. 75, 5.) A fuller description of military 
arms will be given in a subsequent chapter. 

Sports : Hunting . — Hunting was not merely a pastime, 
but a necessity among the nomadic Aryans, as it formed, as 
it were, the main source of their livelihood. I have already 
said that the wild dog was tamed mainly for the purpose of 
assisting the primitive Aryans and, for the matter of that, 
all primitive peoples in the hunt. Flesh of wild animals had 
originally formed the principal item of food before s 
and cattle were domesticated ; and even when domestic 
animals were available for food, people would resort to 
hunting not only for the pleasure and excitement w^hich it 
afforded, but also on economic grounds, as the frequent 
slaughter of domesticated animals would reduce the live 
stock before long. Hunting wild beasts became also neces- 
sary for the protection of flocks and cattle. “ The Rgveda 
is naturally our chief source of information in regard to 
hunting. The arrow was sometimes employed (Rv. ii. 42, 
2), but, as is usual with primitive man, the normal instruments 
of capture were nets and pitfalls. Birds were regularly 
caught in nets (pasa, 1 nidha. ^ Jala the bird-catcher 
being called ‘ master of snares’ (Rv. ix. 83, 4). 

The net was fastened on pegs (Av. viii. 8, 5), as is done 
with modern nets for catching birds. Another name of net 


^ Rv. iii. 45, 1 ; vi. 48, 17. {Pd'sin, hnnter). 
^ Rv. ix. 83, 4; X, 73, II. 

^ Av. X., I, 30. 
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is apparently muksijd. Pits were used for catching antelopes 
{rsya), and so were called rsya-da, ‘ antelope-catching.’ 
Elephants were captured, as in Greek times, perhaps through 
the instrumentality of tame females. Apparently the boar 
was captured in the chase, dogs being used (Rv. x. 86, 4), 
but the passage from which this view is deduced is of un- 
certain mythological content. There is also an obscure 
reference (Rv. x. 51, 6) to the capture of the buffalo {gaura)^ 
but it is not clear whether the reference is to shooting with 
an arrow or capturing by means of ropes, perhaps a iasso, 
or a net. The lion was captured in pitfalls (Rv. x. 28, 10), 
or was surrounded by the hunters and slain (Rv. v. 15, 3) ; 
one very obscure passage refers to the lion being caught 
by ambuscade, which perhaps merely alludes to the use of 
the hidden pit (Rv. v. 74, 4^. 

The Vedic Aryans were 
exceedingly fond of horses, horse-riding and horse-racing. 
It is surprising to be told by some European scholars, ^ e g. 
Prof. Macdonell, that though the horse was employed to 
draw chariots, it was not used for riding by the Vedic Indians. 
Macdonell elsewhere says ; “ No mention is made of riding 

in battle.”'^ Professor Keith also writes in the Cambridge 
History of India (i. 98) ; “ Though horse-riding was pro- 

bably not unknown for other purposes, no mention is made 
of this use of the horse in war.” Let us examine the truth 
of these statements. In Rv. i. 162, 7 we come across the 
following passage ; 


>’ 1 


Horse-riding and horse-race. 


“ Forth, for the regions of the Gods, the charger with 
his smooth back is come ; my prayer attends him.” (Griffith) 
Again, “ horns made of gold, (/.^., go'den manes) hath he : his 
feet are iron : less fleet than he, though swift as thought, is 
Indra. The Gods have come that they may taste the oblation 


^ Vedic IndeXf ii. p. 173. 

Macdonell Hist, of Sansk. Lit,t\i. 150. 
Vedic Index i. p. 42. 
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of him who mounted, first of all, the courser.” (Rv. i. 163, 
9).^ Read again the following translation of two oth(M- verses 
(Rv. V. 61, 2. 3) : “ Where are your horses, where the reins ? 
How came ye ? How had ye the power ? Rein was on nose 
and seat on back. The whip is laid upon the flank. The 
heroes stretch their thighs apart, like women when the babe is 
born.'’' (Griffith) No better description can be given of riding 
a horse. There are also many other references to horse- 
riding in the Rg^'eda. The Asvins used to come riding on 
their horses (Rv. viii. 5, 7. 8). Indra has been thus invoked 
in another verse (Rv. viii. 6, 36) : “ O Indra, come thou to us 
from the distant region, riding on thy two handsome horses, 
and drink this Soma.” The translation of another verse 
(Rv. ii. 27, 22) is as follows : “ Adorable Aditya, may I pass 

car from the illusions which (you desire 
malignant, the snares which are spread for your foes, (in like 
manner) as a horseman (passes over a road).” The word 
used in the verse is a^vtva, i e., ‘ like a horseman. The Maruts 
or the Gods of wind rode on fleet horses (Rv. v. 6r, ii; 53, 
3 ; 34 i 3 }> did also Mitra and Varuna (Rv. v,.64, 7). Agni 
also rode on red horses (Rv. ii. 1, 6). Vianu and Indra are 
said to travel on clouds, as people ride on “ trained horses.” 
(Rv. i. 155, i). There is also mention of a victorious hero 
returning home on his fleet horse. (Rv. i 158, 3). As 

regards the employment of horsemen or cavalry in war, there 
are also further evidences in the Rgveda, some of which are 
quoted below : “ Our heroes (leaders), winged with horses, 
come together.” (Rv. vi. 47, 31). The phrase “winged with 
horses ” {asvaparndh) evidently means “ riding on their fleet 

horses.” These warriors were distinct from those who fought 

* 

from chariots, for the next passage clearly says : “ Let our 
car-warriors, Indra, be triumphant.” (Griffith). There can 
be no doubt that the poet mentions the two classes of warriors 
separately. Another verse (Rv. iv. 42, 5) also mentions 


) for the 


(safe) in your 


^ Vo arvantam prathamo adhyatisthat (Rv. i. 163, 9). 
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“ heroes with horses ” : Heroes with noble horses {sva§vdh), 

‘ \ 

% ^ 

fain for battle, selected warriors, call on me in combat. I, 
Indra Maghavan, excite the conflict ; 1 stir the dust, Lord of 
surpassing vigour ” (Griffith). In another verse (Rv. x. 96, 
10) we hnd Indra riding on his horse, and swiftly proceeding 
to the battle like the war-horse itself. The Asvins also ride 
(Rv. V. 61, 1-3) and are said to have sent fleet horses to the 

battle-field for Pedu, their protege (Rv. vii. 71, 5). Riding 
is also clearly meant in Rv. i. 162, 17, which says: “ If one, 
when seated^ with excessive urging hath with his heel or with 
his whip distressed thee, all these thy woes, as with the 
oblations’ ladle at sacrifices, with my prayer I banish.” 
(Griffith). There is mention of war-horses in the Rgveda 
(vi. 46, 13. 14 ; ix. 37, 5 : 86, 3 ; 108, 2 ; x. 6, 6). In a verse 
(Rv. vi. 33, 0 a Rsi prays to Indra for the birth of a son who 
would be mighty, delight-giving, performer of sacrifices, and 
bestower of gifts, and who riding on a brave steed would 

successfully encounter the enemies riding on brave steeds in 

* ^ 

battle.^ In two other verses chargers are mentioned (Rv. vi. 

\ 

46, 13. 14) : ” India, in the mighty fray, thou urgest chargers 
to their speed, on the uneven road and on a toilsome path, 
like falcons, eager for renown, speeding like rivers rushing 
down a steep descent, responsive to the urging call, that come 
like birds attracted to the bait, held in by reins in both the 
driver’s hands.” (Griffith). The insertion of the words " in 
both the driver’s hands ” is gratuitous. The reins may have 
been held either by a driver or a rider. In the above verses 
the riding horses are clearly indicated, because of their furious 
charge on uneven roads, and down steep descents like rushing 
streams. Chariots, however strongly made, would be smashed 
and splintered into bits, if driven on such difficult roads, with 
such furious speed. Dadhikras is the name of the divine 

1 Griffith translates the verse differently thus : Give us the rapture that 
is mightiest, Indra, prompt to bestow and swift to aid, O Hero, that wins with 
brave steeds where brave steeds encounter, and quells the Vrtras and the foes 
in battW’ * 
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war-horse in the Rgveda (Rv. iv. 38, 39, 40 &c.). H ; repre- 
sented the war-horses employed both for drawing war-rhariots 
and for riding, and his doings as related in the hymns may be 
regarded as typical of the feats performed by the warHiorses 
of Rgvedic limes. “ Swift and of varied colour Dadhikras 
is compared to “ the impetuous hawk.” ” Swift-rusliing, as it 
were, down a precipice, springing forth like a hero fain for 
battle, whirling the car and flying like the tempest, he gaineth 
precious booty in the combats, and moveth, winning spoil, 
among the cattle .... Loudly the folk cry after him in battles, 
as it were a thief who steals away a garment ; speeding to 
glory, or a herd of cattle, even as a hungry falcon swooping 
downward. And, fain to come forth first amid these armies, 
this way and that with rows of cars he rushes, gay like a 


bridesman, m iking him a 


garland 


(of the chariots that 


surround him), tossing the dust, champing the rein that holds 
him. And that strong .Steed, victorious and faithful, obedient 
with his body in combat, speeding straight on amid the swiftls^ 
pressing (hosts), casts over his brows the dust he tosses 
upward. And at his thunder, like the roar of heaven, those 
who attack tremble and are affrighted ; for when he fi j-hts 


none 


against embattled thousands, dread is he in his striving ; 

.may stay him. The people praise the overpowering swiftness 
of this fleet Steed who giveth mm abundance. Of him they 


say 


when drawing 

o 


back from battle : Dadhikras Iiath sped 
forward with his thousands. Dadhikras bath overspread the 
Five-fold People with vigour, as the Sun lightens the waters. 


(Rv. iv. 38, 2-10). Again, ” may he, the true, the fleet, the 
lover of the course, the bird-like Dadhikravan, bring food, 
strength and light. His pinion, rapid runner, fans him on his 
way, as of a .bird that hastens onward to its aim, and, as it 
were a falcon’s gliding through the air, strikes Dadhikravan’s 
side as he speeds on with might. Bound by the neck and 
by the flanks and by the mouth, tlie vigorous courser lends 
new swiftness to his speed. Drawing himself together, as his 


^ Griffith's Trar^lation of the Rgveda, 

29 
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strength allows, Dadlukras springs along the wincjjings of the 
paths. (Rv. iv. 40, 2-4). 

The above spirited verses in praise of Dadhikras, the 
typical war-house, indicate the fascination which the horse 
generally exercised on the imagination of the Rgvedic Aryans. 
Nothing was prized more than swift and spirited horses, and 
every family possessed a number of them. The horse was 
indispensable not only for swift locomation, but also for 
making raids, and attacking an enemy, and protecting the 
country from tribal invasions. No wonder that the Rgvedic 
Aryans were exceedingly fond of horse-racing and chariot- 
racing, not only for the sake of the fun and excitement th^t 
they afforded, but also for exercising the horses, the riders 
and chariot-drivers, and keeping them always fit and efficient. 
Every village must have [)Ossessed its own race-course where 
the horses were regularly exercised, and where races were 
run on special festive occasions, and prizes given away to 
the winners. The race-course was Crilled kasthd (Rv. viii. 

4 

80, 8', or dji (Rv. iv. 24, 8 ; x. 156, 1), and “appears from 

the .Atharva-veda (ii. 14, 6 ; xiii. 2, 4) to have been a quasi- 

circular one to a mark {kdrsman. Rv. ix 36, i ; 74, S) and 
back aofain. In the Rgveda the course is described as 

O #0 

broad {uni) and the distance as measured out {apdvrktd 
aratnayah^ Rv. viii. 8o, 8) Prizes {dhana) were offered 
{dhd, Rv. i. 81, 3; ri6, 15; vi. 45, i; viii. 80, 8), and 

eagerly competed for. Other words for victory and the 
prize are kdra (Rv. v. 29, 8; ix 14, i) and bhara 

(Rv. V. 29, 8; ix. 16, 5). The person who instituted a 
race is referred to as dj'i-krt, and Indra is called dji-krt, 
race-marker (Rv. viii. 53,6), and dji-pati, lord of the race, 
(Rv. viii. 53, 14). The swift steeds {vdjin, atya), used fqr 
the races, were often washed and adorned. (Rv. ii. 34, 3 ; ix. 
loj, 10 ; X. 68, They were groomed morning apd 

evening (Rv. vii. 3, 5). The horse has various names in the 

Ibid, 


1. 


® Vedi^ Index, i..p. 54. 
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Rgveda. It was called atya (the runner), arvant (the swift), 
vajin (the strong), sapti (the runner), and haya (the speeding). 
Horses of various colours were known, dun {harita^ har'i), 
ruddy {aruna arusa pi§anga^ rohita), dark-brown {iyava), 
white {§veta) etc. Horses were bred and could be obtained 
in large numbers in Sapta-Sindhu, the regions bordering 
upon the Sindhu (Rv. x. 75, 8) and the Sarasvatl (Rv. i. 
3, 10 ; ii. 41, 18 ; vi. 6r, 3. 4 ; vii. go, 3) having been famous 
breeding-places of horses. Kings sometimes gave away large 
numbers of horses to the Rsis. In one Ddnastuti (Rv. viii. 
55 , 3)) as many as four hundred mares are mentioned as 
having been presented to the poet. The mares were preferred 
for drawing chariots, because of their swiftness and sureness 
(Rv. vii. 6g, i). The chariots of the Maruts were sometimes 
drawn by mares (Rv. v. 55, 6 ; 56, 6 etc.). The horses were 
so much valued that they were on occasions ornamented with 
pearls and gold (Rv. i. 126, ; x. 68, ii). Like the horse-race, 

the Rgvedic Aryans were fond of the chariot-race also, for 
it was “ the peaceful preparation for the decisive struggle on 
the battle-field, for the joyous war in which they delighted, 
and which plays so large a part in the songs as well 
as the life of the people.” (Kaegi’s The Rgveda p. 19). 
The hymn, viii. 6g, is believed to contain the prayer of a 
charioteer for victory before the race. (Zimmer, A/L Laben 

289 f). 


Dicing, — Like horse-racing, the Vedic Aryans were ex- 
tremely fond of dice-playing. The word aksa,, meaning dice, 
frequently occurs in the Rgveda. The dice appear to have 
been made of Vibhidaka nuts (Rv. vii. 86, 6 ; x. 34, i), and 
hence were called ” brown ” [habhru), on account of their 
colour. The dicer is described in the Rgveda (x. 34, 12) as 
” leader of a great horde ” {senanir mahato ganasya) and 
the number of dice is given as tri-pahcd§ah. “Ludwig, 
Weber and Zimmer render it as fifteen, which is grammatically 
hardly possible. Roth and Grassmann render it as ‘consist- 
ing of fifty-three.' Luders takes it as ‘ consisting of one 
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hundred and fifty,’ but he points out that this may be merely 
a vague expression for a large number.” ^ 

How the game was played it is very difficult to ascertain 

s 

from the Rgveda, The names of the throws in the later 
Samhitas and Brahmanas are Krta Treta, Dvapara, Askanda 
and AbhibliQ.'^ The Satapatha Brahmana identifies Kali with 
Abhibhu (v. 4, 41, 6). “The names of some of these throws 
go back even to the Rgveda and the Atharvaveda. Kali 
occurs in the latter (vii. 1 14, i), and Liiders shows that in a 
considerable number of passages in the former-^ Krta means 
a ‘ throw ’ (not ‘ a stake ’ or ‘ what is won,’), and this sense 
is clearly found in the Atharva-veda (vii. 52). Moreover, that 
there were more throws (ayah) than one is proved by a 
passage in the Rgveda (x. 116, 9), when the gods are 
compared to throws as giving or destroying wealth. In the 
later Vedic literature we find that a ritual game of dice wa s 
played at the Agnysdheya at the RajasQya ceremonies. “ 
details are not certain, but it is clear that the game consisted 
in securing even numbers of dice, usually a number divisible 
by four, the the other three throws then being the Treta, 
when three remained over after division by four ; the 


The 


Dvdpa 



two was the remainder ; and the Kali when 


was 


one remained. If five were the dividing number, then the 
throw which shewed no remainder was Kali, the Krta was 
that when four was left, and so on. The dice had no 
numerals marked on them, the only question being what 
the total number of the dice themselves.”''' 

Professors Macdonell and Keith say that “ there is no 
reason to doubt that the game as played in the Rgveda was 
based on the same principle, though the details must remain 


1 

2 





Vedic Index ^ i. 2* 

Taitt, Sam., iv. 3i 3, i. 2. 

Rv. i lOO, 9 ; 132, I ; V. 60, i : viii. 19, 10 ; ix. 97; 58 ; x 42, 9 ; 43, 
5 ; *02, 2. 


Ved. Ind., i p. 3. 
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doubtful. The number of dice used was certainly large (Rv. x. 
34, 8), and the reference to throwing fours (Rv. i. 41, 9), and 
losing by one, points to the use of the Krta as the winning 
throw.... No board appears to have been used, but a 
depression on which the dice were thrown {adhi-devana, 
devana irina) was made in the ground. No dice-box was 
used, but reference is made to a case for keeping dice in. 
{aksa-vapana). The throw w'as cdWed gr aha, or ea.v\\&r gyabha 
(Rv. viii. 81, I ; ix. 106, 3). The stake is called vij (Rv. i. 
92, 10; ii. 12, 5). Serious losses could be made at dicing; 
in the Rgveda a dicer laments the loss of all his property 
including his wife. (Rv. x. 34, 2).”’ 


♦ 4 

That the game had a fascinating influence upon easy- 


going and do-nothing young men, and led to 


great personal 


and family misery would appear from the gambler’s lament 
in the Rgveda (x. 34). The evil habit once contracted was 
soon developed into a vice which was difficult to eradicate. 
The loser repeatedly sought out and challenged the winner 
to play the game again in the desperate hope of a win, and 

% 

either w'on or lost the game again (Rv. x. 42, 9 ; 43, 5). The 

gambler was chastised by his parents, shunned by his wife, 

✓ 

and despised by his friends, and his life became truly miserable 


and unbearable. Sometimes, when everything was lost, even 


the wufe was slaked, and lost ; for, other people “ paid court ” 


to her. This practice was no doubt a relic of barbarous 
times, which continued even to a later age, for we find 
Yudhi?thira in the Mahabharata staking his wife Draupadi 
who, when lost in the game, was forcibly brought out from 
her sanctum by her husbands’ brutal cousins, the winners, 
and subjected to inhuman indignities. In the nomadic and 
pastoral stages of existence, the cares of life were few ; and 
when there was plenty of food and drink available, the idlers 

must have invented the game to enable’ them to while away 

their time, and to afford them some excitement in their 


^ Ibid.^ i. pp. 4-S- 
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hum-drum existence. Even to this day, among the nomadic 
tribes of India, gambling is a besetting vice, which is respon- 
sible for thieving, robbery and other crimes. Dicing, as we 
find in the Rgveda, was a relic of far earlier times, and it 
came to be condemned by thoughtful men in no uncertain 
terms. It will not be uninteresting to give below a translation 
of the hymn (Rv. x. 34), which describes the evils of gambling 

and the woes of the gambler : 

I. The tumbling air-born (products) of the great 

Vibhidaka tree {i.e. the dice) delight me as they continue to 
roll on the dice-board. The exciting dice seem to me like a 
draught of the Soma-plant growing on Mount Mujavat. 
2. She (the gamester’s own wife) never quarrelled with or 
despised me. She was kind to me, and to my friends. But I, 
for the sake of the partial dice, have spurned my devoted 
spouse. 3. My mother-in-law detests me ; my wife rejects 
me. In his need (the gamester) finds no comforter. I cannot 
discover what is the enjoyment of the gambler any more than 
I can percieve what is the happiness of a worn-out hack-horse. 

4. Others pay court to the wife of the man whose wealth 
coveted by the impetuous dice. His father, mother, brothers 
cry out ‘ we know nothing of him ; take him away bound. 

5. When I resolve not to be tormented by them, because 
I am abandoned by my friends who withdraw from me 


IS 


as soon as 


yet 

the brown dice, when they are thrown, make a 
rattling sound, I hasten to their rendezvojs, like a woman to 
her paramour. 6. The gamester co nes to the assembly, 
glowing in body, and asking himself, ' shall I win ? The dice 
inflame his desire, by making over his winnings to his 
opponent. 7. Hooking, piercing, deceitful, vexatious, delight- 
ing to torment, the dice dispense transient gifts, and again ruin 
the winner ; they appear to the gambler covered with honey. 
8. Their troop of fifty-three disports itself (disposing men’s 
destinies) like the god Savitr, whose ordinances never fail. 
They bow not before the wrath even of the fiercest. The 
king himself makes obeisance to them. 9. They roll down- 
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ward ; they bound upward. Having no hands, they overcome 
him who has. These celestial coals, when thrown on the dice- 
board,^ scorch the heart, though cold themselves, io. The 
destitute wife of the gamester is distressed, and so too is the 
mother of a son who goes she knows not whither. In debt and 
seeking after money, the gambler approaches with trepidation 
the houses of other people at night, ii. It vexes the gamester 
to see his own wife, and then to observe the wives and happy 
homes of others. In the morning he yokes the brown horses 
(the dice) ; by the time when the fire goes out he has sunk 
into a degraded wretch. 12, He who is the general of your 
band, the first king of your troop, — to him I stretch forth 
(my) ten (fingers) towards the east (in reverence) ; I do not 
reject wealth, but I declare that which is right (when I say) : 
13. Never play with dice, practise husbandry; rejoice in thy 
property, esteeming it sufficient. ‘ There, O gamester, are 
thy cows ; (this is) thy wife ; ’ so the adorable Savitf addresses 
me. 14. Be friendly, (O dice) ; be auspicious to us ; do not 
bewitch us powerfully with your enchantment. Let your 
wrath and hostility abate. Let others be subject to the fetters 
of the brown ones (the dice).”^ 

We thus find that the allurements of dicing were too 
great in Rgvedic times to be easily resisted. Even Rsis were 
not impervious to them, for we find a prayer offered to Varuua 
by Vasistha asking his forgiveness for sins that may have 
been committed through inadvertence, wine, wrath, dicing or 
indiscretion. (Rv. vii. 86, 6). 

There was probably an appointed place or hall for 
gambling. Tiie Sahha or public assembly-hall was clearly 
used for dicing, especially when the assembly was not trans- 
acting any public business (Rv. x. 34, 6). In later Vedic 
literature {Vaj. Sam. xxx, 18; Tait. Bra. iii. 4, 16, i) a dicer 
is called Sabha-sthanu or ‘ pillar of the assembly-hall, ’ 

^ Muir is of opinion that the dice were thrown on the dice-board. 

Mpir's translation (O. S, T. v. 426-427, 
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doubtless because of his constant presence there. {Ved. Ind. 
ii. 426). There is a verse in the Rgveda (i. 124, 7), of doubtful 
sense, which seems to imply that sometimes widows visited 
the dicing-hall with a view to gain wealth by gambling. Such 
conduct on their part was, of course, not approved, as the 
conduct of a brotherless young woman who sought the company 
of young men met with public disapproval. 

Dancing . — Both men and women danced in Rgvedic times, 
but there is no evidence to show that there was any mixed 


dancing. There is mention of 


men dancing with bamboo- 
sticks held aloft (Rv. i. 10, i). The dancer was called nrta. 
Indra danced through excitement at the time of battle (Rv. i. 
^30)7)- The female dancer was called nrtu. Probably the 
name was applied to a professional female dancer, who had 
embroidered garments {pe^amsi) on at the time of dancing 
and bared her breasts for attraction (Rv. i. 92, 4). Such 
shameless dancing cannot be attributed to decent and respect- 
able women wh ) always appeared before the public well- 
covered. (Rv. viii. 17, 7; 26, 13). In another passage of the 
Rgveda (x. i8„ 3), nrti (dancing) is found coupled with 
hdsa (laughter) in the description of the funeral ritual. 
Professors Macdpnell and Keith say ; 


“ Though it is clear 


that a joyful celebration is meant (like the Irish ‘ wake ’ or the 
old fashioned feasting in Scotian 1 after a funeral), it is difficult 
to be certain that actual dancing is meant.” {Ved. i. 457- 
438). My conjecture on the point is this : After the death of 
a person, certain rites, like Srdddha, were performed for the 
spiritual benefit of the departed, and at the end of their 
performance, dancing and laughter were indulged in for the 
purpose of chasing away sad and mournful thoughts, and 
heartening the surviving relatives and restoring thein to 
their normal avocations of life. The verse clearly says: 
“ The offerings that we have made to tlie Gods to-day have 


been efficacious. Let us now dance and laugh. 


We all have 


attained a long span of life.” The performance of the Sraddha 

« 4 

of elderly people even to this day is followed by Sarnkintana 
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(religious music and song) and feasting, undoubtedly a relic 


Wives 


of the old custom. 

Professor Keith says: “It see. ns that men also on 
occasions danced in the open air, as a metaphor alludes to the 
dust of the dancing feet of men.”^ I'he metaphor occurs in 

Fiv. X. 72, 6, where the Gods have been described as dancing, 
which caused clouds of dust to rise. 

and maidens attire themselves in gay robes and set forth to 
the joyful feast; youths and girls hasten to the meadow when 
forest and field are clothed in fresh verdure to take part in the 
dance. Cymbals sound, and seizing each Other, lads and 
damsels whirl about until the ground vibrates, and clouds of 
dust envelop the gaily moving throng.” Men, women and 
children also loved to swing in swings (Rv. vii. 87, 5 ; 88, 3), 
which was a favourite pastime. 

Fuiys find J\d 6 yFitn 6 nts.—'T\\Q word Sumunu frequently 
occurs in the Rgveda. Roth renders it either ‘ battle ’ (Rv. vi. 

75 . 3 - 5 : ix. 95, 9 etc.), or ‘ festival ’ (Rv. ii. 16, 7 ; vi. 60, 2 ; 
vii. 2, 5 etc.). “ Pischel thinks that it was a general popular 
festivity, to which women went to enjoy themselves (Rv. i. 
124, iv. 58, 8; vi. 75, 4 ; vii. 2, 5), poets to win fame (Rv. ii. 
16, 7 ; ix. 97, 47), bowmen to gain prizes at archery (Rv. vi. 75, 
3. 5), horses to run races (Rv. ix. 96, 9), and which lasted until 
morning (Rv. i. 48, 6) or until a conflagration, caused by the 
fires kept burning all night, scattered the celebrators. (Rv. x. 
69, 1 1 ; vii. 9, 4). Young women (Av. ii. 36, i), and elderly 

women (Rv. vii, 2, 5) sought there to find a husband, and 

courtezans to make profit of the occasion.” (Rv. iv. 58, 8). 
The extract is made from Macdonell and Keith’s Vedic Index 
(ii. 429). Pischel’s interpretation of the word (Vedische 
Studien 2, 3 14) seems to be correct. In some of the Himalayan 
Cis-Sutlej states, even to this day, are held similar fairs, 
notably one at Solon and another at Sipi, where women 


congregate in large numbe rs 3,nd enjoy themselves in various 



Cambridge Hist, of India^ i, 102-103. 

The Rgveda, p. 19. Zimmer, Alt. laben 287 f, 

30 
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ways. At the Sipi fair, till very recently, women were arrayed 

♦ ♦♦ • * 

in rows, and exposed for sale and knocked down to the highest 
bidder. The Vedic Saniana must have degenerated into 
these modern institutions ; for, while at the former, women, 
both young and elderly, were given an opportunity of select- 
ing their husbands, at the latter they were sold like goods 
and, , chattels, and allowed no choice of their own. These 
fairs having degenerated into veritable slave-marts, the 

V ^ ^ . 1 

enlightened rulers of the states have rightly put them down 
with a firm hand. 


The Vedic appear to have been popular insti- 

tutions as they attracted poets, artists, archers and skilful 
riders of horses, who competed with one another, besides 
ordinary men and women who had also their own axes to 

4 

grind. They afforded relaxation, recreation and amusements, 
and must have been eagerly looked forward to by the ordinary 
folk, as they gave them an opportunity of meeting one 
another after long intervals. 

Music . — As regards music Prof. Keith says : “ Music too 
had advanced beyond the primitive stage ; and already the 
three types of instrument, percussion, string, and wind, were 
represented by the drum, used among other purposes, to 
terrify the foe in battle, the lute, and the flute, the last-named 
instrument being said to be heard in the abode of Yama, 
where the holy dead dwell. The hymns themselves prove 
that singing was highly esteemed. The name of the drum 
was dunduhhi (Rv. i. 28, 5; vi. 47, 29. 31), which was used 
both in war and peace. Karkari was the name of a musical 
instrument (Rv. ii. 43, 3) which was probably something like 
the lute. The Maruts had Ksoni or Vina for their musical 
instrument. (Rv. ii. 35, 13). It has also been called Vana in 
another verse, dhamanto vdnam, ‘playing upon the lyre.’ 
(Ry. i. 85, 10). Maxiniiller, however, has translated it as 


‘voice,’ and remarked ; 


“ There is no authority for 



Cambridge Hist, of Jndia^ i. 103. 
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meaning either lyre or flute in the Vedas.” But this remark 
seems to be gratuitous. The sounds produced by the M iruts, 
when blowing, have been compared to the notes produced by 

♦ 4 

playing upon the lyre. The word also means the ‘ flute,’ as a 
whistling noise is produced when winds blow through the 
chinks of the doors and the crevices in the walls. Sayana 
has interpreted the word as a sort of lyre ( lnd-vi§esam). 
But probably ‘ flute ’ would be the more appropriate meaning. 
Venu (flute) may have been a later corruption of Vdna. 
The word Aghdti occurs in Rv. x. 146, 2, and, according to 
Professors Macdonell and Keith, means the ‘ cymbal ’ used 
to accompany dancing. Sayana, however, thinks that it was 

the name^or the Vina which emitted different notes when 

\ 

struck at the different ghdtas or points on the musical scale. 
That songs 


were sung does 


not admit of a doubt. Seven 


women sang songs in praise of the Soma, w^hen squeezing 
out the juice from the plant with their fingers. (Rv. ix. 66, 8). 
The sdmans were divine songs sung and set to music. The 


gathds 


were songs in 


verse (Rv. i. 167, 6 ; viii. 32, 1171, 


14 ; 98, 9 ; ix. 11,4; 99, 4)- 


■pati 


of song’ (Rv. i. 43, 4) ; gdthd-ni meant ‘leading a song.’ 
(Rv. i. 190, I ; viii. 92, 2) ; rju-gdthd meant ‘ singing 
correctly.’ (Rv. v. 44, 5) and gdthin meant the ‘ singer.’ 
(Rv. i. 7, \)P “The Aitareya Brahmana (vii. 18) distin- 
guished between Rc and Gatha as divine and human 
respectively. According to the usage of the Brahmanas and 
the liturgical literature, as stated by the St. Petersburg 
Dictionary, the Gathas are, though religious in content, 
distinguished from Rc, Yajus and Saman as non-Vedic, that 
is, are not Mantras. ”2 The Ddnastutis were songs sung in 
praise of kings or nobles who made rich gifts to the poets. 
They were probably like ballads describing the feats of the 
heroes. 


^ Cf. Hopkin’s ’^otir of the Amer, Or. So, 17, 65. 
Vedic Index i. 224, 225. 
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It would thus appear that men and women in Rgvedic 
times amused themselves by singing songs, dancing, playing 
on musical instruments, and attending fairs. The men were 
fond of horse-racing, hunting and dicing, though the last- 
named pastime brought endless troubles in its train. 


CHAPTER VI. 


DOMESTIC AND SOCIAL LIFE, MARRIAGE AND MORALS DURING 

RGVEDIC TIMES. 

* 

The domestic life of the Rgvedic Aryans has been 
partially described in some of the preceding chapters. But 

4 

there were other special aspects of it, which could not be 
touched upon, and require some elaborate treatment here to 
enable the reader to obtain an adequate idea of the life as it 
was actu^illy lived by them. 

The wife—Jdyedastam (“ the wife is the home ”), ex- 
claimed the great Rsi Vi§vamitra in his ecstatic vision of the 
true source of domestic felicity. (Rv. iii. 53, 4). As it was 
quite natural to attribute the same source of happiness to the 
Gods as to men, it was conjectured that Indra had a happy 
home, presided over by a good, gracious and loving wife, 
which rang with the dulcet music of her sweet voice and the 
merry laughter of the children. The poet addresses Indra 
thus : " Thou hast drunk Soma, Indra, turn thee homeward 
thy joy is in thy home, thy gracious consort.” (Rv. iii. 
53, 6,. ^ This graphically describes the domestic felicity 
that the Rgvedic Aryans enjoyed. The wife was not only 
loving but also obedient, promptly responding to the call of 
her husband and ministering to his wants. (Rv. i. 122. 2). 
She dressed herself well and gracefully (Rv. iv. 3, 2; 58, 9 ), 
and always put on a smiling countenance (Rv. iv. 5^1 S) with 
a view to please her husband. She carefully prepared and 
arranged his seat and bed, and looked after his comforts. 

‘ The verse has been translated by Griffith^ as above, but it may also be 
interpreted as follows ; “When thou hast drunk the Soma, then, Indra, go 
home, where lives thy auspicious wife, which rings with the melodious 
voices (of thy wife and children). Suratfam lit. means “ having pleasant 


sound/’ 


f 
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(Rv. iv. 3, 2). She was not only a loving wife, but a loving 
mother. She was fond of her children whom she loved as 
a mother only could love them (Rv. vii. 81, 4), and nursed and 
brought them up with great care. The playful and blooming 

little darlings (Rv. vii. 56, 16) formed the chief attraction of 
the home. The little son caught the hem of his father’s 
garments with a view to attract his attention and press his 
supplication with earnest and lovable words. (Rv. iii. 53, 2). 
The playful children used to be so much absorbed in their 
frolics and gambols in the play-ground that they could not 
feel that they were hungry, and when the mother went to 
fetch them home for their meals, they would not listen to her 
call, but push her away by striking her with their little hands. 
(Rv. X. 94, 14). The mother sometimes found her breasts 
oozing milk, as the suckling was not at her side ; but as soon 
as it came or was brought to the inner apartments, she cheer- 
fully sat down to give it suck, with caressing words. (Rv. ix. 
61, 14). The picture of the mother sitting with her little 
sons on her lap is indeed very lovely (Rv. vii. 43, 3), as well 
as that of tumbling urchins advancing towards the father 
with broken and lisping words pleasant to hear. (Rv. vii. 
103, 3). The boys, like the girls, wore golden ear-rings, and 
bejewelled necklaces. (Rv. i. 122, 14). 

The wife has been described in the Rgveda as ‘ the 

• o 

ornament of the home’ (Rv. i. 66, 3), which goes to show the 
great esteem in which she was held. She was an excellent 
house-wife, rising early with the dawn, and rousing all from 
sleep, and sending the servants about their respective 
business. (Rv. i. 124, 4). She at once applied herself to the 
performance of her household duties, dusting, sweeping, and 
washing the .floors that admitted of washing, and scrubbing 
and cleansing the cooking pots and utensils. She bathed 

early, and offered jointly with her husband the morning 

✓ 

4 

oblations to the sacred Household Fire, the Lord of the house. 
Another oblation was offered in the mid-day, and a third in 
the evening. (Rv. i. 173, 2 ; iii. 28; v. 43, 15; viii. r, 29; 13 
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13). Her first and foremost duty was to keep the sacred 
Fire burning. As soon as the cows were milked and the 
milk brought home in pails, she stirred it over the fire, 
churned some of it for butter, and proceeded to prepare the 

4 

meals of the day, The young daughters took charge of the 

little ones, and duly fed and nursed them. After mid-day 

* 

meals, she attended to her toilette, dressed herself and the 

f ♦♦ 

children neatly (Rv. i. 123, 11; 124, 7 ; iv. 3, 2; 58, 9; 
X. 1 10, 5;) with a view to meet her husband, prepared meals 
lor the evening, made beds for the children and put them 
early to sleep. Often, she had male and female servants under 

s 

her, whom she employed in their respective duties and treated 
kindly, (Rv. x. 85, 43). She also looked after the cows and 

other domestic animals and supervised the work entrusted to 

\ 

their keepers. (Rv. x. 85. 44). Occasionally, accompanied by 
other women, she rambled about, and climbed the hills to 
pluck flowers. (Rv. i. 56, 2). She was dutiful to her husband’s 
parents, affectionate to her husband’s brothers and sisters 
(Rv. X. 85, 46), and devotedly attached to her husband 
(Rv. iv. 58, 8) who was never slow in reciprocating her 
sentiments. (Rv. i. 73, 3 ; ii. 16, 8; viii. 2, 19; 35, 5). 

“ The poetical ideal of the family ” say Professors 
Macdonell and Keith “ were decidedly high (Rv. viii. 31, 
5-9; X. 34, 1 1 ; 85, 18. 19. 41 ef seq.), and we have no 
reason to doubt that it was often actually fulfilled. Moreover, 
the wife on her marriage was at once given an honoured 
position in the house ; she is emphatically mistress in her 
husband’s horn®, exercising authority over her father-in-law, 
her husband’s brothers, and his unmarried sisters. No doubt 
the case contemplated is one in which the eldest son of a 
family has become its head owing to the decrepitude of the 
parents, his wife then taking the place of the mistress of the 

s 

joint-family while the brothers and sisters are still unmarried. 

0 

It is not inconsistent with the great stress elsewhere (Rv. viii. 

s 

6, 24) laid on the respect due to a father-in-law, who then is 
probably regarded as still in possession of his faculties, and 
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controls the house, while his son continues to live with him. 
The respect would no doubt equally apply if the son had set 
lip a separate family of his own.” {Vedic Index, i. 484-485). 

It M^as believed that true domestic felicity depended upon 
the mutual harmony of husband and wife, and their pious 

4 

performance of the religious duties they owed to the Gods. 
The following translation of certain Rgvedic verses (viii. 31, 
5-9) will illustrate our meaning : — ^ 

“ Gods, may the husband and wife, who with one mind 
offer libations and purify them, and (propitiate you) with the 
Soma ever mixed with milk, constantly associated, may they 
acquire appropriate (sacrificial) vianis; may they be able to 
offer sacrifice ; may they never be wanting in foad (given by 
the Gods). They retract not (their promises) to the Gods, 
they withhold not your praise, but offer (abundant) sacrificial 

food. Blessed with youthful and adolescent offspring, and 

* ♦ 

both having their pernwas richly ornamented, they pass 
(happily) their whole life. Offering acceptable sacrifices, 

I 

obtaining the wealth they solicit, presenting gratifying 
(oblations to the Gods), for the sake of immortality, enjoying 
personal union, they (iiusband and wife) worship the Gods.” 

The father and son , — The h )use that did not rinsf with 

the merry laughter and joyous shouts of children w as not 

* 

regarded as fit for habitation. Prayers were sent up to the 
Gods for the birth of children in the house (Rv. vii. i, 11. 12. 
19. 24; 4. 10; 24, 5 ; viii. I, 13), and for their long life and 
prosperity. Sons were coveted not only for the continuity 
and prolongation of th.* family li.ie, but ilsa for the spiritual 

4 • 

benefit of the dead ance-itoes who were eager for the oblations 
offered to them by their lineal descendants (Rv. i. 105, 3). 
Sometimes, when there vvas no issue, sons were adopted by 
a stretch of the legal fiction ; but no real pleasure was felt 
in these sons, as they were not the flesh and blood of the 
adoptive parents, and sometimes r|turne i to the original 
family from which they had come. (Rv. vii. 4, 7. 8). Indeed, it 
was regarded as a misfortune to have to adopt sons, begot by 
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others. But still the custom existed. The ideal son was he 
who was a devotee of the Gods and knew how to please them 

with prayers, who was tall and stout, whose intelligence was 

✓ 

keen and deep, .who was self-supporting, well versed in the 

lores, brave and spirited, able to defe it his enemies, 
and pleasant-l'ooking. (Rv. x. 47, 3). The sage Dyumna, son 
of Atri, prayed . for a son who would achieve glory by defeat- 
ing his enemies in battle (Rv. v. 23, i. 2). Another sage 
“ prayed for the birth of a son who w mid be mighty, delight- 
giving, performer of sacrifices, and bestower of gifts, and 
who, riding on a brave steed, would successfully encounter his 
enemies riding on brave steeds in battle ” (Rv. vi. 33. i ; read 
ante^ Chap. v. p. 224). From the above account it would appear 
that the sons were trained up not only to be learned, pious and 
self-supporting, but also to be brave and heroic men who 
would be able to hold their own against their enemies. With 
such ideals before them, parents took great care in the up- 
bringing of their sons fpm their very infancy. The grown-up 
sons alway.s kept their father’s company, sat with him in his 
room for receiving instructions (Rv. i. 73, 3), and obeyed 
his orders (Rv. i. 68. 5). Sometimes they were sent to the 
house of a professional preceptor who imparted to them true 
knowledge with a view to develop their manhood. (Rv. i. 112. 
2). If, unfortunately, any son went astray, the father did not 
easily givt; him up for lost, but tried his best by persuasions 
and admonitions to bring him round. (Rv. ii. 29, 5). In the 
early times, the father had absolute power over the life and 
limb of his son, and could inflict on him corporal punishment 
e\en to the extent of maiming or blinding him for serious 

offence's. It is related in the Rgveda that Vrsa-giri blinded 

/ 

his son Rjra'va for destroying one hundred sheep belonging 
to their co-villagers, though his eye-sight was afterwards 
restored through the grace of the Asvins. (Rv. i. 116, 16; 117, 
17). It is also related in the Aitareya Brdhmana that Ajigarta 
driven by extreme poverty, sold his son Sunah^epa to Rohita 
for being sacrificed to Varuna as a vicarious offer (read ante^ 
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Ch. ii, p. 106-108), but there is no clear mention of this sacrifice 
in the Rgveda though it is indicated in certain hymns. (Rv. i. 
24-30). There can be no doubt, however, that in early Rgvedic 
times the father had absolute power over the life and limb of 
his son, though it was seldom exercised. He was ordinarily an 

affectionate father, always anxious for the welfare of his son 

« 

(Rv. viii. 48, 4), and tried his best to train him up according 

* * ' 

to the ideal that obtained in those days. He may have been 
occasionally harsh, nay severe, for the sake of discipline, but 
he was seldom cruel ; and the son, while standing in reverential 
awe of him, was usually dutiful and devotedly attached to 
him. 

The father was the patriarch of the family, having 
supreme authority over all. His word was law and had to be 
implicitly obeyed. Sometimes, when he became too old and 
unfit for active work, the management of the house-hold 
naturally passed on to the eldest son who wielded supreme 
authority, probably under the guidance and advice of his old 

father, if he still retained his faculties intact. The son’s wife 

« 

then became the defacto mistress of the house. In the 
marriage-hymn of the Rgveda, the young wife has been 
enjoined to exercise authority over her husband’s father, 
mother, sisters and brothers (Rv. x. 85, 46), and the poet 
must have contemplated a contingency like the above, when 
she was likely to be called upon to preside over the houseliold. 
The old parents were treated with due respect and their 
comforts carefully attended to. (Av. xiv. 2, 16). The daugh- 
ter-in-law was wealful {§ambhu) to her father-in-law; and 
‘pleasant’ {syond) to her mother-in-law. 

Exposure of old parents in Rgvedic India a myth . — ■ 
Kaegi in his Der Rgveda (N. 50) quotes the following remarks 

of Zimmer to show the treatment accorded by the Germans 

* 

to the aged, in order to prove the existence of a similar custom 
among the Rgvedic Aryans : “ Among the Germans, when the 
master of the house was over sixty years old, if the signs of 
the weakness of age w'ere of such a charabter that he ‘ no 
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longer had the power to walk or stand, and to ride unassisted 
and unsupported, with collected mind, free will and good 
sense’, he was obliged to give over his authority to his son, 
and to perform menial service ; the old men might be made 
by hard sons and cruel grandsons to expiate painfully the 
love and gentleness they had neglected in their more power- 
ful days ; those who had grown useless and burdensome 
were even either killed outright, or exposed and abandoned 
to death by starvation. [Gnmm Deutsche Rechtsalt,^ 487 If.). 
We have to imagine exactly similar conditions among the 
Indians, when the texts speak of ‘ the divided possessions of 
an old father ’ and of ‘ old men exposed.’ ” (Zimmer, Alt. 
Laben. 326-328). 

There is a passage in the Rgveda (i. 70, 5} which indi- 
cates that the possessions of the old father were divided 
among his sons in his life-time. Even if we suppose that 
they were landed property, provisions had to be first made 
for his and his wife’s maintenance. The passages in the 
later literatqre (the Sarnhitds and Brdhmanas) however, 

s 

“ all negative the idea that the property of the family was 
legally family property : it is clear that it was the property 
of the head of the house, usually the father, and that the 
other members of the family only had moral claims upon it, 
which the father could ignore, though he might be coerced by 
his sons if they were physically stronger... The developed 


potestas 


father, which w'as early very marked 


as shown by the legend of Sunahsepa, is inconsistent with 
the view that the sons were legally owners with their father, 
unless and until they actually insisted on a division of the 
property.” [Ved. Ind. i. 351-353)- feven to this day, when 
landed property is divided among the sons during the father’s 
life-time, a share is reserved for his maintenance, which is 
equally divided among the surviving sons after his death, 
'riien, again, it should be remembered that even in Rgvedic 
times, sons were coveted, because they would offer oblations 
to the dead parents and their ancestors. (Rv. i. 105, 3). This 
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was not only a moral but a religious obligation. It cannot, 
therefore, be at all conceived by any stretch of imagination 
or comparison with the custo.ns prevailing among the 
so-called Aryan peoples in other countries that the Rgvedic 
Aryans killed their old and decrepit parents, or exposed and 
abandoned them to death by starvation. The custom found 
among the ancient Germans and Romans must have been 
a relic of the barbarous customs that prevailed among the 
prehistoric aborigines of Europe, with whom the half-savage 
Aryan tribes from Sapta-Sindhu had amalgamated. There 
is no distinct trace of the existence of this barbarous custom 
in the Rgveda, the oldest work extant of the Aryan people. 

Hence, there is no reason to believe with Zimmer {Op. 
cit. 327, 328) that the custom of the exposure of the aged 
prevailed in Rgvedic times. He infers its existence “ from 
a passage of the Rgveda (viii. 51,2) and from the mention 
of the persons exposed {ud-hitah) in the Atharva-veda 
(xviii, 2, 34). The latter passage may well refer merely to 
the bodies being exposed after death to the elements (as is 
done by the Parsis). The former passage me rely refers to 
the individual case of some person who may have been cast 
out, and proves absolutely nothing as to a habitual or recog- 
nised custom, nor can such a custom be inferred from e g.^ the 
legend of Cyavana.” ^ The Rgveda represents Cyavana as 
an old decrepit man, to whom the Asvins restored his youth 
and strength, making him acceptable to his wife, and a 
husband iof maidens.'^ There is nothing to show in the 
verses that he was abandoned by his sons to die of starvation. 
It is true that Strabo reports the practice as prevailing in Iran, 
Bactria and the Massagetae, and that it prevailed among the 
Norsemen, and conceivably among the early Romans. ^ 

^ Vedic Index ^ i. 395* 

2 i. I16, 10; 117, 13; nS, 6 ; V. 74, 5 ; vii. 63 , 6 ; 71, S ; X 39, 4. 

* Ved. Ind.y i 264, 

* " Among the Romans there was a period when old men over sixty were 
thrown down from the bridge into the Tiber.” Kaege's. Der l^gveda Note 50. 
of. Grimm, Deutsche Rechtsalt^ p, 489, 8. 
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Possibly it formed a stage in the evolution of civilisation in 
its earliest phase, as there are savages even to this day who 
kill their old and decrepit parents, because they are looked 
upon as useless encumbrances. But the Rgvedic civilisation 
had long passed that stage, and was too far advanced to 
admit of the existence of sucii inhuman and barbarous 
practices. Zimmer’s conjecture, therefore, n-^ay be dismissed 
as too far-fetched, and unwarranted by fact. 

The abandonment of old and helpless parents to their 
fate by savages was probably a grim necessity in the stage of 
evolution in which they were placed, when life was nomadic 
and there were no fixed habitations, and every man, woman 
and able child had to shift for themselves as best they could, 
without being burdens on others. “ Everyone for himself ” 
could not but he the rule when the excruciating pangs of 
hunger were felt by all and food was scarce, and the securing 
of a morsel that would save life necessitated and involved a 
deadly struggle with equally famishing rivals. Nobody in 
such a condition would think of, or care for old parents, wife 
or chilJren, who would be remorsele.-sly abandoned, if unable 
to carry on the struggle for existence themselves in conse- 
quence of old age, infirmity or sickness. Even, if necessary, 
they would straightway be killed and eaten. This was savage 
human nature in the early stages of civilisation, to which men 
an,d women belonging to far cnilised and cultured communities 
have been sometimes known to revert on occasions of dire 
and veidespread suffering and distress caused by famines. It 
was to overcome this grue.'^ome and intolerable stage of 
brutish existence that man struggled, and struggled success- 
fully till he reached the truly human state, and created 
environments, institutions and opportunities for his develop- 
ment. As I have already pointed out, in Rgvedic times the 
Aryans were well advanced on the higii road of culture and 
civilisation, and had long ago passed the primitive stages of 
evolution. The abandonment of ohP and helpless parents, 
and exposing them to die,- unattended and uncared for, could 
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not, therefore, have been a practice a.no.ig the.n, cjasiste illy 
with their culture and advancement. If evidence of this 
inhuman practice be discovered in the Vedic literature, which 
I extremely doubt, they must be the relics of a stage which 
they had long out-grown. The brute in man is never killed 
and reveals itself occasionally even in the most advanced 
society of the present day, as it may have done in Vedic times. 
But to infer the existence of a general practice from a solitary 
instance is not only highly unscientific but extremely absurd. 

The exposure of girl-infants also a myth. — -Tliere is no 
passage in the Rgveda which can be interpreted to mean 
that girl-infants were cast away, or exposed to die. “The 
exposure of girl-infants is asserted by Zimmer ( Leben 

319, 320) on the strength of a passage in the Kathaka 
Samhita (xxvii. g), but it seems clear that the passage has 
been mis-understood^ and that it refers merely to laying 
the child aside, not exposing it, while a bay was lifted up.” 
The traditional rendering of the passage is not that it refers 
to exposure, but to getting rid of a daughter on her marriage. 
“It is, however, true that the birth of a girl was not at all 
popular, not an unnatural sentiment in an early society, and 
paralleled among other Aryan peoples.” {Ved. Ind. i. 395}. 

The daughter. — The daughter was called Duhitr, literally 
‘ milker,’ because in the early stages of Aryan culture, the 
principal duty of the grown-up girls was to milk the cows. 
There is no reason to believe with Professors Macdonell and 
Keith that “ the word appears to be derived from duh ‘ milk ’ 
in the sense of one who nourishes a child, rather than as the 
‘ milker ’ of the primitive family, or the suckling” ( l^ed. Ind. 
i. 371). The daughter was, in the ancient days, as she is 
even now, a source of great anxiety to the parents, in as 
much as she had to be given away in marriage, and her 
future happiness and welfare entirely depended upon the 


^ B’ohtlingk, Zeitschrift der Detitscheit Morgen Idndischen Geselhchaft 

* 

44 1 494-495 • 
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character and ability of her husband,— a stranger, who may 
either turn out to be good or bad — to maintain her properly. 
As marriage also depended on the choice of the girl, 
supported by that of the parents, it was often vtry difficult 
to select a proper bridegroom for her, who would be worthy 
of her in every way. Should the girl fail to secure a worthy 
husband, she had to pass the rest of her life in her father’s 
or brother’s house, being entirely dependent on their good 
will and charity for her maintenance. Sometimes the 
unmarried daughter was given a share of the paternal 
property, along with the brothers, for her independent 
support, (Rv. ii. 17, 7), and this also made her an undesirable 
member of the family, and she was looked upon with 
anything but favour by her brothers, or brothers’ wives. 
Moreover, the grown-up unmarried girl, who had lost her 
parents or had no brother to protect or maintain her, stood 
the risk of being seduced, or going ast"ay (Rv. iv. 5, 5), 
which caused not a little anxiety to the parents during their 
life-time. Hence the advent of a daughter in the family was 
not an occasion for rejoicing but rather for general gloom 
and depression. A verse of the Atharva-veda (vi. ii, 3) 
rightly echoes the general desire for the birth of a son, and 
not of a daughter : “The birth of a girl, grant it elsewhere ; 
here grant a boy.” A boy was preferred to a girl, because 
he would always remain with his parents, continue the family- 
line, offer oblations to the manes of ancestor^ for their 
spiritual benefit, be a support to his parents in their old age 
and helplessness, and add lustre and glory to the good name 
of the family by his noble and brilliant achievements. But 


these things could not be expected from a girl, for 


whom a 


substantial dowry had to be found on the occasion of her 
marriage, who had to be maintained in case of her husband’s 
poverty or death, and who, in the event of her remaining 
unmarried, had to be provided for by the apportionment to 
her of a share of the ancestral property, and always sedulous- 
ly guarded against going astray. No wonder that the bjrth 
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of a girl in the family did not cause much rejoicing, and she 
was put aside, while the boy was lifted up by the parents 
with expressions of joy and delight. 

Training of girls^ and Lady-Rsis . — But though she 
was a source of anxiety to her parents from her very birth, 
nevertheless she shared the paternal affections equally with 
her more fortunate brothers. She was fed and nursed by 
the mother cheerfully, and brought up with her brothers 
without much distinction. Often she proved herself the 
very pet of the family, with her sweet temper, merry laughter, 
and graceful and fascinating manners. The big brothers 
were fond and proud of her, and the mother was naturally 
more partial and affectionate to her, because of her prospec- 
tive separation from her when she would grow sufficiently 
old to be married, and because she was always sympathetic 
and helpful to her in her own way. The son, as he grew 
older, gradually lost close touch with the mother, as he had 
to remain constantly with the father or with his preceptor, 
but the girl was always with her, helping her in the per- 
formance of her household duties, and sharing her joys and 
sorrows. A daughter, in these circumstances, could not but 
be an object of love and attention of her parents, and more 
especially of the mother. Her education, such as it was in 
those days, was not neglected, and the cultured classes went 
so far as to give her a very liberal education equally with 
the sons, which made her feel and win her rightful place in 
society. There were lady-Rsis in Rgvedic times, who com- 
posed verses, performed sacrifices, offered hymns to the 
Gods, and won honourable places in the galaxy of the noble 

4 

singers, and occupied glorious niches in the Temple of Fam{ . 
Princess Ghosa was a celebrated R§i (Rv. i. 117 ; x. 39, 40) ; 
so were Lopamudra, (Rv. i. 179! ; Mamata (Rv. vi. 10, 2) ; 
Apala (Rv. viii, 91) ; Surya (Rv. x 85); Indian! (Rv. x. 145) 
Sac! (Rv. X. 159); Sarparajni (Rv. x. 189), and Vigvavara 
(Rv. V. 28). The last-named lady not only composed verses 
in pra'se of Agni or Fire, but even performed the function of 
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a rtvij or priest at a sacrifice (Rv. v. 28. i), a privilege which 
was denied to woman in a later age by a jealous, illiberal 
and selfish priestcraft. Apala composed a hymn in honour 
of Indra (Rv. viii. gi), and offered him Soma herself. 
Through the grace of Indra she was cured of her skin-disease 
for which she had been abandoned by her husband. (Rv. viii. 
91, 4). Her father’s head had become bald, and his corn- 
fields had lost their productive power. It was through her 

earnest prayer that Indra was pleased to cure him of his 

baldness, and produce bumper crops in his fields. (Rv. viii. 
91, 5. 6). Women sometimes accompanied their husbands 
to war, and Vispala, the Queen of King Khela, who had lost 
her leg in a conflict, had it replaced by an iron [dyasi) one, 
through the grace of the ASvins. (Rv. i. 112, 10; 1 16, 15; 

117, 1 1 ; 118, 8; X. 39, 8). Mudgalani, or Indrasena, wife of 

the sage Mudgala, helped her husband in the pursuit of 
robbers who had stolen their cows, drove the car for her 
husband when he was put In a tight corner, and taking up 
her husband’s bow and arrows gave them battle, defeated 
them and recovered the stolen property. (Rv. x. 102). All 
these instances go to show that women played a very 
important part in the domestic and social life of the Rgvedic 
Aryans, and they received not only a high intellectual and 
spiritual, but also a vigorous physical training equally with 
the men, whom they sometimes surpassed in bravery, intelli- 
gence and cleverness. There is a reference in Rv. v. 30, 9 
to women-warriors, and it may be surmised that women 
received some sort of military training, which enabled them 
to become soldiers. To the eternal credit of ViSvavara 
stands the verse in which she offered a prayer to Agni for 
fixing the nuptial relations on a firm, sound and inviolable 
basis (Rv. v. 28, 3), which goes to show that noble-minded 
ladies were anxious to effect social reforms that would purify 
dome stic life, and add to domestic felicity and happiness. 

Marriage and status of women . — From the above brief 
accourit it would appear that the status of women in Rgvedic 

33 
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4 

society was ordinarily high and honourable. Though she 
was obedient to her husband, and subservient to his will, 
she was treated by him with proper respect. I have already 

said that she had the right to perform the sacrifices with her 
husband. (Rv. i. 28, 3 ; v. 43, 15 ; viii. 31, 5-8 ; x. 40, loi.) 
The childless widow inherited her husband’s property as a 
matter of right. (Rv. x. 102, ir). The unmarried daughter, 
who lived all her life in her parents’ home with her parents 
and was called amdjur, demanded and got a share of the 
ancestral property for her maintenance. (Rv. ii. 17, 7). But 
ordinarily she could not claim any share with her brothers. 
“ A son born of the body does not transfer wealth to a sister.” 
(Rv. iii. 31, 2). The former performed excellent sacrifices, 
while the latter was honoured. But, as in the event of her 
remaining unmarried, she had to be given a portion of the 
ancestral property, the brother was naturally anxious to see 
her married to a worthy young man who would be able to 
maintain her, and usually gave her ‘suitable dowry and many 
valuable presents on the occasion of her marriage. (Rv. i. 109, 
2). Nevertheless, as the choice of a husband g-merally resied 
with the young lady herself, who selected her man from 
among a number of suitors (Rv. x. 27, 12), and as her 
marriage was contingent on this selection, it was not 
unlikely that, failing to make any selection, she remained 
unmarried. But a spinster was not a desirable member of 
the family, not only on economic but also on moral grounds, 
for she stood the risk of going astray. Probably it was from 
considerations like these that parents and brothers gradually 
became anxious to see a girl married before she could 
exercise her own judgment, which probably ultimately led to 
the custom of infant-marriage. But in Rgvedic times no girl 
was married before she had reached her womanhood. She 
mu.st be fully developed physically in her father’s house 
[pitr-padam vyakfdm) before her marriage could be tliought 
of. (Rv. X. 85, 21, 22). Surya, the daughter of Surya, was 

given away to Soma in marriage, only when she became 
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youthful, and yearned for a husband {patye sanisanttm, ex- 
plained by Sayana z.spatim kamaya-manam parydptayauva- 
ndm iti, Rv. x. 85, 9). Ghosa, the lady-Rai, married when she 
nearly passed her youth. From a study of the Vedic marital 
rituals it appears that the marriage had to be consummated 


at the earliest on the fourth night after the 


ceremonv, 


and 


this would not have been possible if the bride was not a 
youthful lady. Infant-marriage or rather pre-pubescent 
marriage was, therefore, uncommon, though probably not 
entirely unknown in Rgvedic times. 

In this connection the following remarks of Professors 
Macdonell and Keith on the subject will be found apposite : 
“ Marriage in the early Vedic texts appears essentially as a 
union of two persons of full development. This is shown by 
the numerous references to unmarried girls who grow old in 
the house of their fathers {amd-jur cf. Rv. i. 117, 7 ; ii. 17, 7 5 

^•39)3! 4 O) 5)> adorn themselves in desire of 

marriage,' as well as to the paraphernalia of spells and potions 
used in the Atharva-vedic tradition (Av. iii. i8. = Rv. x. 145) 
to compel the love of man or woman respectively, while even 
the Rgveda itself (vii. 55, 5. 8) seems to present us with a 
spell by which a lover seeks to send all the household to 
sleep when he visits his beloved. [The verses, however, admit 
of a different interpretation, Read ante, Chap, iv, p. 199]. 
Child-wives first occur regularly in the Sotra period, though 
it is still uncertain to what extent the rule of marriage before 
puberty there obtained. The marriage ritual also quite 
clearly presumes that the marriage is a real and not a nominal 
one : an essential feature is the taking of the bride to her 


husband’s house, and the ensuing cohabitation.” (Rv. x. 85, 
29. 37). 1 

Sometimes a maiden selected a wealthy suitor for her 
husband, irrespective of his personal attraction, qualifications, 
or worthiness. Such marriages were condemned. A 


' Ved. Ind.yi. 474 - 475 . 
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respectable gir! always selected from among her suitors one 
whom she really loved, as true love was considered the real 
basis of conjugal happiness. (Rv. x. 27, 12). 

A blind daughter, or a daughter with natural physical 
defects, could not be easily given away in marriage. But if 
any one proposed to take her for his wife, no great objection 
was raised against the proposal. (Rv. x. 23, ii). As has 
already been pointed out above, the position of the newly 
wedded wife was one of honour in her husband’s home. 
She was looked upon as the future mistress of the family, and 
was expected to exercise her benevolent authority over the 
old parents of her husband and his unmarried brothers and 
sisters. 

It happened sometimes that an unworthy man had to 
pay a heavy price for his bride (Rv. i. 109, 2), which goes to 
show that the parents often arranged a match, though they 
did not perhaps always control the marriage of a son or 
daughter of mature age. If the parties did not belong to the 
same gotra or were not afflicted with incurable disease, the 
parents probably never objected to the marriage. There is 
another verse which also goes to prove that the parents had 
some control in the selection of a bridegroom for his daughter. 
If the father had no male issue, he entered into an agreement 
with his would-be son-in-law that his first male child should 
be given to him for adoption as his son. [^Piitrika-putra, 

Rv. i. 124, 7 ; iii. 31, i). 

Forms of marriage . — There were several forms of 

marriage in Rgvedic times. One form was usually based on 

% 

mutual consent, though the final approval of the brother or 

4 

parents was necessary. The marriage was arranged through 
an intermediary (Rv, x. 85, 15. 23) “presumably after those 
concerned had in effect come to an agreement.” Another 
form of marriage was by stealing or capture; but this was 
not much in vogue, though we come across the story of 
Vimada who carried off Purumitra’s daughter against her 
father’s wish, but very possibly with her own consent. 
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(Rv. i. 1 12, 19 ; 1 16, I ; 117, 20; x. 39, 7 ; 65, 12). Then 

4 

there was a form of marriage called drsa, when a daughter 
was married to a Rsi for his vast knowledge and spiritual 
culture. The story of Sydvdsva is an instance in point. 
And lastly, there was the ordinary form of marriage, which 
consisted in a daughter being married to a suitable and 
worthy bridegroom with many valuable presents. 

The wedding- ceremony. —The wedding- ceremony, which 
will be fully described in a subsequent chapter, commenced 
at the bride’s house. (Rv. x 17, 1). Tnc bridegroom, who 
dressed himself gorgeously and adorned his person with 
ornaments, (Rv. x. 78, 7), repaired with his friends and 
relations to the bride’s house, where he met the friends and 
relations of the brid *. “ The bridegroom having cau.jed the 

o o 

bride to mount a stone, formally grasped her hand, and led 
her round the Household Fire (cf. Rv. x 85, 36. 38). This 
act constituted the marriage, the husband hence being called 
‘ he who takes by the hand ’ [hasta-grdbha Rv. x. 18, 8). 
The festivities being over, the bridegroom took the bride 
to his house on a car in a marriage procession (Rv. x. 85, 7; 

8. 10. 24. 25. 26. 27. 42), all to the accompaniment of suitable 

stanzas. Then followed co-habitaiion.” ’ The above extract 

♦ 

contains too brief an account to give the reader an idea of 
the elaborate rites performed, and the beautiful mantras 
uttered by the bridegroom and the bride in connection with the 
ceremony which lasted for several days. 

Before the bride mounted the stone, the groom repeated, 
according to the Grhya Sutras the words : “ I am he ; thou 
art she ; I tlie Saman, thou the Rc ; I the heaven, thou the 
earth ; here will we unite ourselves and produce offspring.” 

Of course such words addressed to a mere child would be 

% ♦ 

meaningless. They were evidently address 'd to one who 
had attained youth and understood their true import. 


1 


Vedic Index ^ i. 483-484. 
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The Rgvedic mantras clearly describe the status of the 
newly wedded wife, the duties that she was expected to 
perform in her new sphere and environments, and the 
necessity of uniting her heart with her husband’s for ever. 
It appears that the bride came to her husband’s house to 
live there permanently, though she was permitted to visit 
her parents occasionally. 

Monogamy and Polygamy. — Monogamy was the rule in 
a*ncient Rgvedic society, and evidently approved. (Rv. i. 124, 
7 ; iv. 3, 2; X. 71, I ; 104, 3 ; 105,8; 186, 7 ; iv. 3, 2 ; x. 7 1 , 
4 etc.). But a Vedic Indian could have more tlian one wife 
(Rv. i. 62, j I ; 71, j[ ; 104, 3 *, 105, 8 ; 186, 7 ; iv. 58, 8 ; vii. 
18, 2)26, 3; X 43, i; lOf, ii), though it u'‘as recognised 
that a plurality of wives never contributed to domestic 
happiness, and often made the life of the husbind miserable. 
(Rv. i. 105, 8; X. 33, 2). Polygimy must have been a relic 
of barbarous times when women were captured, enslaved and 
married olten against their will. Wives were then regarded 
as chattels, who could be staked at dicing, and ovei whose 

I . 

life and liberty husbands exercised supreme ontrol. Though 
polygamy was gradually dying out, the evil custom still 

persisted in Rgvedic times, and the lot of the co-wives was 

* 

extrenudy miserable. Each naturally craved the whole- 
hearted love of her husband, and wished to be his favourite 
wife ; but as this was not possible, the neglected co-wdfe very 
often took to the performance of secret rites, and the utter- 
ing of incantations with a view to win her husband’s love 
and put down her rival. There are two hymns in the 
Rgveda (x. 145 and 159), said to have been composed by 
IndrSnl and Saci (both names are identical), which betray the 
degraded and deplorable state of woman’s mind, brought 
about by the evil custom of polygamy. It appears to have 
been more confined among kings and nobles (Rv. vii. 18, 7; 

4 

* 

X. 95, 6) as well as the lower classes than among middle- 
class men who represented the best culture of the community. 
If Saci or IndranI was the wife of the God Indra, as there is 
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reason to believe from the verses that slie was, (Rv. X. 159, 

4. 6), it must be admitted that the Gods also indulged in tliis 
practice. But it was once remarked by a French cynic that 
“ God created man ; but man also created God.” The 
truth of this remark is best illustrated by the fact that the ■ 
polygamous Aryans in the early stage of their development 
invested Indra with a plurality of wives. The advanced Rsis, 
however, creditetl him with being content with only one 
loving wife, who was the main source of his domestic felicity. 
(Rv. iii. 53, 6). There can be no doubt, therefore, that the 
hymns containing incantations for the suppression of the 
co-wife, the authorship of which is ascribed to Indrani, must 
have represented a more primitive stage of society, which 
partially survived even in Rgvedic times. 

Polyandry . — As regards polyandry, it must be said that 
even if the custom had existed in the early stages of culture, 
there is very little evidence in the Rgveda to prove its 
general existence in Rgvedic times. As I have already fully 
dealt with this subject elsewhere {ante, Chap, ii, p. 103-104) 

I need not repeat my remarks in this place. 

Widow re-marriase .. — There is no evidence of widow 
re-marriage in the proper sense of the word, in the Rgveda. 
But a custom seems to have existed, according to which a 
childless widow could live with her dead husband’s brother 
(devr) in order to produce children, (Rv. x. 40, 2). The 
custom is probably alluded to in a funeral hymn of the 
Rgveda (x. 18, 8), in which the widow is asked to get up 
from where she lay down beside her dead husband, and 
return home. The custom of widow-remarriage is also pro- 
bably alluded to in the Atharva-veda (ix. 5, 27, 28) : “When a 
woman has had one husband before, and gets another, if 
they present the aja pancaudana offering, they shall not be 
separated, A second husband dwells in the same world with 
his re-wedded wife, if he offers the pancaudana " (Muir 
O. S. T. V. 306). Delbriick thinks that “ this very probably 
refers to a case in which the first husband vvas still alive, 
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but was impotent or had lost caste {patita).” Nevertheless, 
the later Dharma Sutras ^ began to recognize ordinary re- 
marriasre in case of the death of the first husband. 

o 

Burning of widows . — The burning of a widow on the 
funeral pyre of her dead husband may have been a custom 
among the Aryans in the early primitive stages of their 
civilisation, for we find the custom of killing the widow or 
widows of a dead man and burying her or them with him, still 
existing among barbarous tribes. The idea probably was 
that the dead man must have his wives accompanying him to 
the next world for providing him with home-comforts. It 
was from a similar belief that an animal was sacrificed and 
food-grains offered at the time of the funeral. The custom 
of burning widows on the funeral pyres of their husbands 
is clearly referred to in the Atharva-veda (xviii. 3, i), which 
contains much ancient history. If the custom existed at the 
time of the composition of the Atharva-veda, it must have 
been a revival of the ancient barbarous custom. But during 
Rgvedic times, it seems to have completely disappeared. 
Pursuant to old custom, however, the widow lay down 
beside her dead husband on the funeral pyre, but she was 
asked to get up and go home, as her husband had been dead 
and it was no use lying by his side. The old custom of 
burning the widow, however, was subsequently revived and 
continued down to recent times till it was put down by 
British legislation. 

Exogamy and Endogamy . — “ According to Senart, the 
Aryan people practised in affairs of marriage both a rule of 
exogamy, and one of endogamy. A man must marry a 
woman of equal birth, but notone of the same according 

to the Roman law as interpreted by Senart and Kovalevsky,'^ 

% 

^ Vasistha Dharma Sidra xvii. 19. 20, 72*74; Baudhdyana Dharma 
hnira iv, l,. 16; Manava Dharma Sastra^ ix 175. 

® Vedic Index^ i. 477. For a fuller discussion, read, Chap, xi of this 
book [infra). 

^ Fdmille ei Propriete P'iimifives 19, et seq. 
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and an Athenian must marry an Athenian woman, but 
not of the same yevos. In India these rules are repro- 
duced in the form that one must not marry within the 
Gotra\ but not without the caste.” ( Vedic Index ii. 268). 
The remark with regard to India justly applies to the social 
conditions of post-Rgvedic times ; for in Rgvedic times, the 
rules of caste were not fully developed or sufficiently hard 
and fast. Nobody was certainly not allowed to marry within 
the same Gotra^ but love usually transcended the bounds of 
'^aste, such as they existed in those days, and there was no 
bar against inter-marriage, if the match was desirable in every 
respect. R§is married kings' daughters, as kings also 
married the daughters of Brahmans and R§is. Only the 
parties should not belong to the same Gotra. 

I 

Marital relations and Morality , — The wedded couples 
w^■re expected to be faithful to one another. But the custom 
of polygamy sometimes brought in its train unchastity on the 
|)art of tiu' n< glected wife or wives, and we come across 
many p.issagt;s in the Rgveda, in which the wife has been 
describt-d to entertain secret lovers. (Kv. i. 34, 3 ; iv. 5, 5 ; 
ix, 32, 5; 38,4; 56, 3; 96, 22; loi, 12). But “adultery 
was gen*-rally regarded among Aryan peoples as a serious 
offence against the husband of the woman affected. We 
accordingly find in the legal literature of India traces of the 
rule that an adulterer can be slain with impunity, if taken in 
the act.’ Weber, 2 however, has adduced some material 
indicating an indifference to these matters in Vedic times, 
and Ludwig has adopted the same view. But as 
Delbrii 'k has clearly shown, the evidence is not con- 
vincing; the ci'ed prescriptions'* forbidding connexion with 

ai other man’s wife during a certain rite do not imply that 

« * 

‘ Leist, Altarisches Jus Gentium^ 276, et seq. 309. 

^ Indische Studien 10, 83 et seq, 

" 5, 573. 

■* Die indogermanischen Verwandtschaftsuamen 545 et seq, 

® Taitt, Sam > v. 6, 8, 3 ; Mnitr. .Vaw., iii. 4, 7, 
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such connexion would otherwise be allowed; the ritual of the 
Varuna-praghasas,! when a wife names her lover or lovers, 
seems originally to have been a solemn means of banishing 
the evil brought on a family by a wife’s fall; Yajnavalkya's 
famous saying ^ that no one cares whether a wife is ‘ un- 
chaste ’ {parahpumsd) or not is a mere mistranslation/^ the 
expression parah-pumsd really meaning ‘ removed from the 
male persons ’ 

The custom of pubescent marriage that prevailed in 
Vedic times, and the liberty that women enjoyed, must 
have been responsible for much laxity of morals among un- 
married women, especially those who had no guardians or 
protectors to prevent them from falling into temptations. 
Alter the death of the father, the brother was the natural 
guardian of an unmarried girl; but, if unfortunately she had 
no brother, the chances of her being tempted into immoral 
ways were great. The Rgveda refers to this matter (i. 1 24, 
7 ; 'V, 5, 5; viii. 35, 5) as one of frequent occurrence. 
Clandestine love even among married women was not un- 
common (Rv. i. 134, 3 ; iv. 5, 5 ; ix. 32, 5 ; 38, 4 ; 56, 3 ; 96, 
22; loi, 12, etc.), and the offspring of such unions were 
often abandoned in secret. (Rv. ii. 29, i). Pischel and. 
Geldner see many references to Hetairai in some passages of 
the Rgveda "'h U^as in one passage (Rv. i. 92, 4) is compared 
to a Hetaira who dances with her breast open in a shame- 
less fashion. Pischel is of opinion that the word vrd in 
some passages of tlie Rgveda refers to women whc go to the 
feast [samana, i. 124, 8), or courtezans {vi§yd, ‘ of the people’ 
Rv. i 126, 5).'’ It would thus appear that there were 
dancing women and courtezans in ancient Rgvedic society, 

/ 

^ Matf. Sam., i. lo, if; ata, Brdh. ii. 5, 2, 20. 

Sat Brah.^ i, 3, i-, 2(. 

^ Bohtlingk’s Dictionary, S. V. 

* Vedic Index, i. 396-397. 

Cf. Vcdiuhe Siiidien, i. xxv, 196, 275; 299, 309; 2, I20, 154, 179, etc, 

Vfd Ind., ii. 339.340. 
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as well as unmarried girls gone astray and married women 
faithless to their husbands, which probably gave rise to such 
remarks as “ woman's mind is ungovernable" (Rv. viii. 33, 
17) “woman’s love is always fickle" (Rv. x. 95, C5) and 

“woman’s heart is like that of a hyaena” [Ibid). Of course, 
these remarks were prompted by an observation of the 
character of the ordinary women of the uncultured classes, 
most of whom lived a free-and-easv life. But there were 
also noble types of women among the cultured classes and 
the decent folk, who were models of feminine virtues, and 
who were justly honoured and respected by the opposite sex. 
The above uncomplimentary remarks regarding women had 
not, therefore, any general applicability. They are, however, 
significant as revealing a far from ideal state of society in 
Rgvedic times, which stood in urgent need of reforms. 
These reforms were attempted in a later age, the age of the 
Sutras, but the social pendulum was abruptly and violently 
made to swing to the other extreme with far more disastrous 
results. Woman’s liberty was restricted; she was allowed 
no choice in the selection of her husband, and she was 
married at an age when she was incapable of understanding 
the real significance of marriage and exercising her own 
judgment and discretion. Womanhood was sacrificed at the 
altar of supposed social convenience and purity, and out of 
its ashes arose a lace of cribbed, cabined, confined and 
delicate creatures, too fragile for the propagation of vigorous 
life, and too ethereal and womanly to be of any earthly use. 
With her degeneration began the degeneration of tfi i people, 
which has continued down to the present times with rapid 
and disastrous acceleration. 


CHAPTER VII. 


AGRICULTURE AND THE VALUE Of CATTLE IN RGVEOIC TIMES. 

Indru, the supreme God of the agricultural Vedic 
Aryans . — The principal occupations of the Rgvedic Aryans, 
as already stated, were agriculture and cattle-keeping. The 
Paiicajanah were an eminently agricultural people, as opposed 
to and distinguished from the other Aryan tribes, some of 
whom were still in the nomadic and pastoral stage of existence, 
with low culture, and roamed about the country without any 
fixed habitations, ^while others occupied the impregnable 
forests, from which they occasionally sallied forth with the 
object of stealing the cattle and agricultural products of the 
settled and more advanced section of the population. The 
latter discovered a powerful God to help tliem in their 
struggle for existence and self-preservation in the great Indra 
who was able not only to vanquish their foes, but also to 
supply them with an abundance of timely rain for carrying 
on their agricultural operations with success Vrtra, who 
had been regarded as a Deva and Brdhmuna in pastoral 
times when regular rain was not much needed, came to be 
looked upon by the agricultural section of the people as their 
mortal enemy, like the savage and half-savage Dasas and 
Dasyus who harassed them by stealing their cattle and 
agricultural products. For it was Vrtra who withheld the 
timely rains, brought on distressing droughts that hampered 
the progress of agricultural work, resulting in a poor produce 
of food-grains, and shut out, with his black cloud-body, the 
Dawn and the Sun that marked and indicated the definite times 
for beginning and performing the sacrifices in honour of the 
Gods, and especially of Indra, so that he might sufficiently 
be strengthened in his fight with the deadly demon. Hence 
Indra, with his terrible thunderbolt, came to be regarded as 
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the only powerful God who was able successfully to cope with 

the wily stratagems of the dreaded Vrtra and bring down 

rain by rending open his cloud-body, and laying him low. Of 

course, Indra was assisted in his work by some other Gods, 

notably Vi§nu, Trita, Parjanya, the Maruts, the Asvins and 

* 

Brhaspati; but they all required to be strengthened by the 
libations of Soma throughout the year, which necessitated the 
holding of an annual session of sacrifice lasting for nine, ten 
or twelve months until the rains beg.in to fall. And even 
when the rainy season did appear, a special day-and-night 
session of a Sattra or Soma-sacrifice was held for two or 
three months to strengthen Indra and his auxiliaries all the 
better for bringing the fight to a successful and speedy 
termination. This appears to be the main object of holding 




the annual and special sessions of sacrilice in Rgvedic times 
and later. We have in a previous chapter referred to a 
Rg vedic verse (v. 45, ii) which says ; “ 1 offer to you (God.'i) 
for the sake of water ^ an all-bestowing sacrifice, whereby the 
Navagvas have completed the ten months ’ rite 

In another verse, indra is thus extolled : “ Thou art 
renowned as having slain the Vrtras. Thou madest flow the 
floods that were obstructed.” (Rv. iv. 42, 7). These floods 
were rain-waters, obstructed by Vrtra in his cloud-body, and 
Indra’s renown consisted in having released them successfully 
for the benefit of his votaries. No wonder, therefore, that 

Indra appropriated the largest number of hymns of the 

* 

Rgveda, offered to any one single God. He played a two-fold 
character in Vedic times, first as the leader of the Gods who 
successfully carried on the cosmic struggle in the sky against 
Vrtra for the benefit of the Aryans ; and secondly, as the 
leader and guiding spirit of the human hosts that fought 

t 

against the Dlsas and the Dasyus on the earth below, who 
harassed the settled Aryans by stealing their cattle and 


For an elaborate treatment of the subject, read Das’ f^giedic India^ xii, 


475*77t (First Edition), 
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food-grains. The Vedic Aryans, therefore, felt the necessity 
for propitiating Indra by singing hymns in his praise, and for 
strengthening him by the offer of the Soma drink at a sacrifice, 
to the accompaniment of the recitation of appropriate 
mantras which were supposed to possess the power of 
vivifying him into activity according to the needs of his 
worshippers. Of course, Indra would ordinarily perform his 
functions, even if he were not invoked by songs, or strengthen- 
ed by the offer of the Soma-drink ; but his acts would then 


be irregular and fitful, and hence unconducive to the require- 
ments of ihe Aryan people. I he latter, therefore; had recourse 
to mantras and the regular performance of sacrifices with a 


\pel 


and 


regulate his activities in their behalf and for their benelit. 
The Vedic Aryans realised the value of action on their own 
part, and did not choose to reman idle ; but their action was 
directed under the divine guidance of Indra and his auxiliaries. 
If they wanted timely rains for their agricultural work, Indra 
must be invoked by songs and strengthened by the perform- 
ance of the Soma-sacrifice ; and if they wanted to drive 
away, kill or defeat the Dasas and the Dasyus, his aid was 
similarly invoked so that he might lead their hosts to victory. 
It was India who gave the Aryans new lands for establishing 
aoricultuial settlements in, (Kv. iv. 26, 2), distributed the 
lands conquered from the Dasas and the Dasyus among 
votaries, (Rv. i, too, 18; ii. 21, i), poured down timely rains 
for agricultural work by killing Vftra who withheld them, 
(Rv. iv. 26, 2), and gave them horses, cattle and plenty. 

I 

(Rv. iv. 28, 5). The Vedic Aryans exerted all their powers 
for the betterment of their own condition, but they did so 
under the sure guidance of the divine Indra and the auxiliary 
Gods, who presided over the different spheres of Earth and 

Heaven. 


hi 


Indra-worship simultaneous with the evolution of A ryan 
agricultural life in the Neolithic Age. — The inauguration of 
Indra-worship and the Soma-cult appears to be simultaneous 
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with the agricultural stage of Aryan evolution in Sapta- 
Sindhu. But the Soma-cult had been probably older, as 
the Soma is called most ancient (pratnamit) , and India is 
said to have drunk the Soma-juice as soon as he was born, 
and before he even sucked his mother’s breast. It is remark- 
able, as we have already said, that Indra’s name does not 
appear among any of the so-called Ar)’an nations of Europe, 
which points to his solely Indian origin. No doubt, it appears 

4 t 

in the ancient literature of the Iranians, not as Indra but as 
Andra, in the sense of a demon or evil spirit, which marked 
the difference of religious and material culture of the two 
branches of the Aryan race, who lived in close proximity of 
one another. While the Vedic Aryans settled down in 
Sapta-Sindhu as agriculturists, the majority of the Iranians 
must have been still in their nomadic stage without feeling 
any necessiiy for regular rains. Or, if they knew agriculture, 
as is evidenced by the existence of such words in the Avesta 
as Vao karesh (Vedic, Yava-krsj) and hahya (Vedic Sasya)^ 
it must have been of a primitive kind and confined to the 
cultivation of one staple crop only, namely which was 

cultivated in winter and required very little rain for its 
growth. The cultivation of dhdnya (paddy or rice), whi.h 
rt quired copious rain for its growth, was probably unknown 
to them. Hence Indra, the God of rain and thunder, who 
came to be lauded to the skies as the supreme God by their 
neighbours, the Vedic Aryans, was looked upon by them as 
inimical to their interests and a devil-incarnate. Any way, 
there can be no doubt that the God Indra was solely the 
creation of the Vedic Aryans in Sapta-Sindhu, and his 
discovery was made in early Neolithic times when weapons, 
fashioned out of rude stones and bones, were freely used by 
them. (Vide ante Chap, ii, {)p. 51-56). Indra’s thunderbolt, as 
already stated, had been first made of stone, which was replaced 
by one made of bone in a later age. The bone-made vajra was 
afterwards replaced by one made of hard metal, bronze or 
iron. In Rgvedic times, the use of iron implements and 
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weapons was common, though the Rgveda frequently makes 
references to ancient times when Indra had been armed first 
with a stone-made, and afterwards with a bone-made thunder- 

^ I 

bolt. These ancient times extended back to the early Neolithic 
Age, when the Vedic Aryans became agriculturists and settled 
down in rude homesteads near their corn-fields. How long 
did the Neolithic Age last in Sapta-Sindhu, it is very difficult 


to ascertain ; but there can 


be no doubt that it lasted for 


several thousand years, as it did in Europe and other 
countries. Tliere is reference in the Rgveda to ancient 

4 

hymns, addressed to Indra by the ancestors of the Vedic 
Aryans, which had come down to their descendants, clothed 
in new and graceful language. There is further reference to 
the three ages, during which the Rgvedic hymns were 
composed. Taking all these facts into consideration, one 
cannot but conclude that Rgvedic culture had commenced 
in Sapta-Sindhu several millenniums before 1200 or 1500 
B C , and that the story of Aryan immigration to India from 
Europe about that period, manufactured by Western scholars, 
and accepted by their disciples as gospel truth, is a pure 
my 111 wfliich has no basis on fact, and upon which no reliable 
ancient history can be constructed. Most of the Rgvedic 
hymns reveal a comparatively high state of culture, which 
had no counterpart among the so-called Aryan nations of 
Europe about 1200 or 1500 B. C. The Neolithic culture of 
Europe about this period was extremely crude and low, as I 
have already pointed out elsewhere. ’ 


Mode of 


Neolithic. Age . — The 


mode of agriculture in Sapta-Sindhu in the early Neolithic 
Age must have been extremely primitive. The implements 
of agriculture were made either of stone, bone, or hard wood, 

o 

tapering to a point, with which the rude cultivator dug the 
earth, or turned the sod. Captain Cook who visited New 
Zealand during his First Voyage in the latter part of 1769 


^ yide ante Chaps. II & V, 
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thus describes the mode of tilling the ground adopted by its 
inhabitants: “Along narrow stake, sharpened to an edge 
at the bottom, with a pie(te fixed across a little above it for 
the purpose of driving it into the ground with the foot, 
supplies the place both of plough and spade. The soil being 
light, the work is not very laborious, and with this instrument 
alone they will turn up ground of six or seven acres in 
extent.” ^ A similar method must have been adopted by 
the Neolithic Aryans of Sapta-Sindhu for the tillage of their 
ground which was probably alluvial soil on the banks of the 
rivers, and therefore could be easily cultivated. The plough 
must have been a later invention, and used to be drawn 
either by a pair of horses or oxen. With the invention of 
the plough, cultivation must have gradually extended from 
the river-banks to large clearances of the forests, after the 
Dasyus occupying them had been driven out and the land 
reclaimed. 

The curious reader may ask how a people in the 
Neolithic stage of civilisation, with no knowledge of the 
manufacture of iron and the use of iron implements, managed 
to build houses, construct boats, and manufacture the other 
necessaries of life. In answer to this query, I will quote 
again certain passages from Cook’s Voyages of Discovery to 
show that human intelligence and ingenuity were quite 
capable of adjusting themselves to the needs of a people 
in any stage of civilisation. Writing about the half-savage 
people of Otaheite, an island in the South. Pacific Ocean, 
Captain Cook’s chronicler on board his ship, the Endeavour^ 
stated as follows; “The tools which these people make use 
of for building houses, constructing canoes, hewing stone, 
and for felling, cleaving, carving, and polishing timber, 
consist of nothing more than an adze of stone, and a chisel 
of bone, most commonly that of a man’s arm ; and for a file, 
or polisher, they make use of a rasp of coral, and coral 
sand.” ^ These men manufactured cloth from the barks of 

- r - - - - ... ■ 

^ Captain Cook’s Voyages of Discovery (J. M, Dents Si Sons, Ltd,\ p. 41. 
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such tcees as the mulberry, the bread-fruit tree, and a tree 
not unlike the wild fig. “The mulberry tree, which the 
Indians call Aouta, produces the finest cloth, which is seldom 
worn but by those of the first rank. The next sort, which 
is „worn by the lower class of people, is made of the 
breadTruit tree, and the coarsest of the tree resembling the 

fig tree The cloth becomes quite white by bleaching, 

and is dyed of a red, yellow, brown or black colour ; the 
first of which is very beautiful, and equal, if not superior, 
to any in Europe. Matting of various kinds is another 
considerable manufacture, in which, in many respects, they 
excel the Europteans. They make use of the coarser sort to 


sleep On, and in wet weather they wear the finer. They 
greatly excel in the basket and wicker-work ; both men and 
women employ themselves at it, and can make it of a variety 
of patterns.” ^ 

From the above account it would appear that the 
Neolithic stage was not incompatible with a comparatively 
high state of culture, and that the Neolithic Aryans of 
Sapta-Sindhu, though unacquainted with the use of iron 
implements, were yet able to carry on agricultural work 
and develop the arts of civilised life. But this Neolithic 


culture of the Aryans had begun long long before the present 


hymns of the Rgveda were composed, and its beginnings 


were probably simultaneous with the discovery of Indra, the 


God who killed Vrtra and brought down timely rains for the 


benefit of his votaries. 


Barley and Paddy, the staple Barley and paddy 

{yava and dhdnya')’^ must have been the staple crops of 
the Vedic Aryans from the very beginning. European 


^ Ihid^ P- 4^* 

^ The word dhdnya occurs in the Rgveda (v, 53, 13 j vi. 13, 4; x, 04, 

13), as well as the word always in the plural (Rv. i. 16, 2; iii. 35 < 3 J 

t I 

52, 5 ; vi. 29, 4); meaning the grain of that name as well as grains of corn in 
general. The principal grain {dhana or dhdnya^ was undoubtedly mentioned 
to include all other grains. (Vid^ anie^ Ch. iy .) 




BARLEY AND PADDY. 



scholars assert that the two words in the Rgveda were the 
general names for grains of all kinds. This may be true in 
certain cases; but it does not follow that the Vedic Aryans 
were not at all acquainted with the particular corns, knovvn 
as barley (j/ava) and paddy {dhdnya) . On the other hand, 
there is reason to believe that these were the principal corns 
that they cultivated and subsisted upon. Barley was, as it 
still is, a spring-crop, sown in winter, which does not require 
much rain for its cultivation. A few showers of winter rain 
are sufficient for it. But the cultivation of paddy [dhdnya) 
requires plenty of rain, and begins from the very commence- 
ment of the rainy season. It was foi* the successful 
cultivation of one of the staple food-grains of the 

Aryans, that the regular fall of rain was needed ; and it was 
to ensure this regular fall that Indra, the God of thunder and 
rain, was invoked, and the sacrifices and various Sattras, 
both annual and periodical, performed. The Himalayan 
rivers of the Punjab, having their sources in the glaciers, 
brought down a perennial supply of pure drinking-water to 
the Aryan inhabitants living on their banks ; and those who 
lived far away from the river-banks had deep w^ells sunk, 
from which an abundant supply of drinking water could be 
drawn. A year-long session of sacrifice was, threfore,, not 
necessary for this purpose ; but it was necessary for helping 
Indra to fight Vrtra, or the Demon of Drought, and wrest 
from his cloud-body a sufficient supply of timely rains for the 
cultivation and growth of one of the staple crops, on which 
the Vedic Aryans depended for their subsistence ; and this 
staple crop was, and could be none other than paddy or 
dhdnya, which grows only during the rains. The ancient 
Sapta-Sindhu or the Punjab had seas on the South, East 
and West, and we can suppose that there was no dearth of 
rains in that country in Rgvedic times, as there is at the 
present day, when the Eastern and Southern seas have 
receded far away from its boundaries, leaving a vast tract of 
alluvial country to the east, and an extensive arid desert to 
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the south. The abundance of rains in the Punjab in those 
days was favourable to the cultivation of paddy in the rainy 
season, though barley and other winter crops required only 
moderate rains in the winter. But the rains, as already 
pointed out, were never regular in coming, and the success- 
ful cultivation of paddy, one of the staple crops, depended, 
as it still does, on the regularity of these rains. Susna, 
^rn^)tli^5r ]aa.n[i^^ ^)f ^i^rtra.. ^^^luc^li can be literally translated as 
the Drought, frequently intervened and withheld the rains, 
when they were most urgently needed for carrying on 
agricultural work, and the Vedic Aryans thought it necessary 
not only to neutralise but also to destroy the evil power of 
Vrtra by setting in opposition to it the benevolent power o' 
the great Indra, the wielder of the thunderbolt, who alone 
was able to vanquish him. Hence arose the necessity for 
propitiating him by means of mantras and the performance 
of year-long and periodical sacrifices. As paddy is the only 
principal crop that flourishes in the rainy season, there can 
be no doubt that it was one of the staple crops of the Rgvedic 
Aryans, and the statement of the Western scholars that 
dhanya did not mean paddy, and that it was not known 
nor cultivated in Rgvedic times, is more fanciful than real. 

4 

It may be argued that when there were seas on the 
three sides of ancient Sapta-Sindhu, there should not have 
been any serious dearth of rain in that country to necessitate 
the performance of a year-long sacrifice. But this argument 
does not hold good in view of the fact that though Bengal 
and Orissa have the Bay of Bengal and the Indian Ocean in 
their vicinity, and the annual rain-fall is abundant, there occur 
frequent distressing droughts, hampering agricultural work 
and resulting in scarcities and famines, as copious rain-fall 
depends upon the regular bursting of the monsoons (the 
Vedic Maruts). But the monsoons, as a writer says, have the 
habit of defying all the laws of Nature. If they are irre 
and belated, the rain-fall is not useful for the cultivation of 
paddy. Similar inconveniences were experienced by the 







Rgvedic Aryans in ancient sea-girt Sapta-Sindhu also ; but 
they proceeded to remedy them and ensure regular rain-fall 
in their own way, by performing a year-long sacrifice in 
honour of the great Indra and his auxiliaries, who were 
supposed to possess the power of overcoming the Drought 
(Vftra or Susna) and bringing down timely rains. 

The Gods who were auxiliaries to Indra in his great 
fight with Vrtra were Visnu, the Sun-god, who heated the 
sea-water, converted it into vapours and lifted them into the 
sky above (Rv. viii. 77, 10), the Maruts or Winds (Monsoons), 
who carried the watery vapours inland from the surrounding 
seas, Trita, the third month of the rainy season when rainfall 
was incessant, Parjanya, the ancient God of rain, and 
Brhaspati of “loud speech ” (Rv. iv. 50, 5), who helped the 
worshippers in properly chanting the mantras at the sacrifice, 
held for the propitiation of the Gods. The Sarasvatl, or the 
country watered by the river of that name, was called 
Vrtragkni, the killar of Vrtra, like Indra (Rv. vi. 61, 3. 7), 
probably because the early Vedic Aryans lived in that region 
as agriculturists, when they first noticed and realised the 
defeat of Vrtra by Indra. All these Gods, along with Indra, 
were invoked by mantras and strengthened by the offer of 
the Soma-juice. 

Cultivation by irrigation. — Besides the natural supply 
of water by timely rains, the Vedic Aryans also depended 
for the cultivation of their lands on artificial irrigation from 
wells and channels dug for the purpose. There is mention 
in the Rgveda of cultivators who irrigated their lands, and 
frightened away flocks of birds that picked up the grains 
sown, by starting up a tremendous din and noise. (Rv. x, 
68, i). The word Kupa occurs in the Rgveda (i. 105, 17), 
denoting an artificial hollow in fhe earth, or pit. There is 
another word, avata, which also denotes an artificial well, 


and frequently 
1 16, 9. 22 ; iv. 


occurs in the Rgveda. (i. 55, 8; 85, 10. ii; 
17, 16; viii. 49, 6; 62, 6 ; x. 25, 4). Such 


wells are “ described as unfailing {a-ksita) and full of water 
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(Rv. X. 1 01, 6). The water was raised by a wheel {cakrd). 
of stone to which was fastened a strap {varafrd) with a 
pail [ko§a) attached to it. When raised, it was poured into 
buckets {dhdva) of wood. Sometimes these wells appear to 
have been used for irrigation purposes, the water being led 
off into broad channels, [surmi susird, Rv. viii. 69, 12.) 
In some cases they (the wells) must have been deep, as 
Trita in the myth is said to have fallen into one, from which 
he could not escape unaided.” ^ There is an epithet khani- 
trimd (produced by digging) of dpah (waters) in the Rgveda 
(vii. 49, 2), which “clearly refers to artificial water-channels 
used for irrigation, as practised in the times of the Rgveda.” ^ 
So the Vedic Aryans knew the art of irrigating their lands 
by water, diverted from rivers through artificial channels 
(or canals^ as we should now call them), or lifted from wells 
by means of stone- wheels {aima-cakra)^ , which buckets 
were attached (Rv. x. 25, 4)- This old device of lifting water 
from wells is still found in some parts of the Punjab and 

Rajputana. The mode of irrigation by water, brought 

♦ * 

through channels or lifted from wells, was probably resorted 
to in the dry season i.e. in winter and spring, when rainfall 
sometimes was too scarce and scanty for the cultivation of 

the spring crops, particularly barley which also formed a 

* % * 

staple food-grain of the ancient Aryans. There was a brief 
spell of rains in winter, which furnished an additional reason 
for liolding the year-long session of the Sattrds with a view 
to make the winter rain-fall also timely and regular. As the 
cultivation of paddy required an abundant supply of water, 
irrigation was probably not resorted to for helping it in times 
of drought, as extensive areas under cultivation could not be 
supplied with abundant water by this means. The successful 
cultivation of paddy solely depended, as it still does, upon 

copious rain-fall for three months at a stretch, and it was 

_ 1 - - . . ■ ' 

‘ Vedic Tndex, i- 40, 177 ; also Macdonell, Vedic Mythology^ p. 67 
2 Vedic Index^ i. 214. 

® Rv. X. 93, 13; loi, 7- 
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with a view to ensure it regularly that the year-long Sattras 
were performed. This would furnish the raison-cV etre of 
these ancient institutions. 

The Vedic method of averting scarcities and famines . — 
Living by the chase, or hunting wild birds and animals for 
food, is a precarious mode of livelihood. When games 
became scarce in a forest, wild men tried to subsist on roots, 
fruits and edible leaves of trees. But these were not always 
available in sufficient quantities to appease hunger, or 
preserve life. The results of such dire distress among 
savage peoples must have been wholesale deaths by 
starvation, or what is worse still, cannibalism. The survi- 
vors, to avoid repetitions of such distress, must have devised 
means for catching wild animals alive, and taming them, so 
that they may be kept as live-stock against days of dire want 
and distress, which gradually changed their wild nomadic 
existence as hunters into what is known as pastoral life. 
This stage was also nomadic, as the pastoral people had 
constantly to move about with their herds in search of suitable 
pasturage and places of safety. Pastoral existence was 
comparatively immune from the frequent visitations of 
scarcities and famines, but was not altogether free from 
worries, anxieties, fears and troubles. It was not always 
easy to protect the herds from the attacks of beasts of prey 
or from thieves and robbers. Sometimes epidemic diseases, 
like murrain, broke out among the cattle, thinning their 
number rapidly and reducing the owners thereof to serious 
straits verging upon starvation. Gradually, in long course 
of time, the pastoral people passed on to the agricultural 


stage which, combined with the pastoral, made existence 
easier and more comfortable, though it involved more physical 
and mental exertions and strain, in as much as they had to 
construct houses, make suitable implements for tilling the 
land, labour in the fields, mark the seasons suitable for the 
cultivation of particular crops, devise means for irrigation, 
make adequate arrangements for feeding and protecting the 
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cattle, and proper provisions against failure of crops through 
want of timely rains. The agricultural stage not only marked 
the beginning of the civilised state of mankind, but also 
formed a lit school for the training of the human mind, and 
the development of its various latent faculties. It was 
during this stage of Aryan culture that the communal and 
tribal laws were by tacit agreement framed and obeyed ; 
right to and private ownership in property self-acquired were 
respected, and great self-restraint exercised in everything 

that concerned them and their neighbours. People learnt 

the value of acting in concert and subordinating their 
self-interests to the common weal. It seemed as if a new 
and glorious light had suddenly burst upon their eyes, 
which helped to awaken them to their environments and 
made them realize their present condition and ultimate 

de.stiny. There was, as it were, a simultaneous rush of 
physical, mental and spiritual vigour coursing through their 
entire frames and inner selves, which made them burst 
out in songs from sheer glee. Manual labour made 

their physique strong and active, and their mind responsive 
to every vibration and impulse from outside, which filled it 
with a healthy inquisitiveness and an eager desire to probe 
into the various manifestations and mysteries of Nature, and 
apprehend, as far as possible, their direct relations to the 
needs and necessities of human life. Speculations were 
freely indulged in; more new lights received; new paths 
chalked out, and new Gods discovered; and lastly, a harmony 
was sought to be established between cause and effect to 
enable them to interpret the various manifestations of Nature, 
according to the light vouchsafed to them. Myths rapidly 
grew up, and clouds and thunders came to be personified 
into supernatural beings, malevolent and benevolent res- 
pectively, so far as they and their interests were concerned. 
The benevolent powers were picked out and classified into 
distinct divinities, and the functions of each clearly defined. 
So were the malevolent powers and their functions discerned. 
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the chief malevolent power being Vrtra, the withholder oh 
the timely rains which alone could help the life-saving crops 
to grow and mature. Indra was discovered to be the only 
God or Asura (Power), who was able to successfully fight 
with and defeat the malevolent Vrtra, and his worship was 
accordingly inaugurated and performed with suitable hymns 
and sacrifices. 

The Vedic Aryans did all that it was possible in human 
power to do for averting scarcity and famines, and their 
attenidant horro s and sufferings But they felt their utter 
helplessness in overcoming their difficulties without divine 
guide and aid, and the life of the Vedic Aryans during the 
Rgvedic period seemed to be one long series of prayers and 
sacrifices with the main object of having timely rains for the 
growth of their staple crops, and for such plenty in food, 
horses, cattle and gold as constituted their ideal of domestic 
felicity and comfort, and for the birth of noble sons who 
would perpetuate t le family line and successfully carry on 
the struggle for existence (Rv. ix. 69, 8), They believed in 
the real existence of Indra and the other Gods whose powers 
were manifested in Nature in the different hours of the day 
and night, and they thought it necessary to carefully mark 
those hours, and duly perform their sacrifices and offer their 
prayers to the particular God or Gods who indicated their 
presence by peculiar manifestations of their own But Indra, 
being the principal God, pervaded all time and space, and 

a year-long session of sacrifice was held to propitiate him and 

* 

harness his divine services in the cause of their general 

4 

welfare. They believed that Indra, thus propitiated, would 
help them in having timely rains for the cultivation of their 
staple crops, and in defeating the Dasas and Dasyus who 
harassed them and made their life miserable by their frequent 
depredations. The Vedic Aryans further believed that it was 
Indra-worship that made scarcities and famines impossible 
in the land, and kept the wolf of want from their doors. If 

of his worship, and if 

35 
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Rofveda that Dirffha^rava, 

• O o’ 


their faith had not been strengthened by actual results, 
through whatever causes, they would never have continued 
it enthusiastically for thousands of years until the time when 
Lord Kr§na was incarnated, who preached his doctrine 
against Vedic sacrifice and Indra-worship and overthrew Indra 
from the supreme position which he had hitherto occupied. 
(Vide Bhdgavata Purdna^ Ch. x). But even Kr§na could 
not do away with the ancient custom of Vedic sacrifice and 
Indra-worship altogether and all at once. It continued 

4 ^ ^ 

spasmodically to exist for hundreds, nay thousands of years, 
until Lord Buddha succeeded in giving it a temporary check. 

It is strange and remarkable that there is no distinct 
mention of scarcities and famines in the Rgveda, which leads 
one to suppose that they were few and far between in 
Rgvedic times when Indra-worship and the sacrifices, performed 
in his honour, were greatly in vogue. It is mentioned in the 

son of U^ij, took to trading for a 
while for maintaining himself at a time when there was much 

caused by drouijht until the Alvins sent 
down rains. (Rv. i. ii2. ii). There is probably another 
reference in the Rgveda to scarcity (Rv. ii. 15, 5), which 
compelled a large number of helpless people to migrate 
towards the north and west by crossing the Dhuni or the 
Parusnl “in quest of wealth.” The fact that Indra “stayed 
the mighty roaring flood from flowing, and carried those who 
swam not safely over’" probably refers to the existence of a 

long drought which made the rivers low and dry. Beyond 

% ^ « 

these stray references, there is no distinct mention of any 
widespread scarcity, famine or drought in Rgvedic times, 
w'hich probably were not of frequent occurrence as they are 
now. Whether this was due to Indra-worship or to favourable 

s 

meteorological conditions in consequence of the existence of 

♦ « 

adjacent seas is a matter on which we need not speculate. 

that the Rgvedic Aryans 
sincerely believed that it was Indra-worship that 

regular rains in abundance, and made their country immune 


universal suffering 


It will suffice to point out here 

* 


gave them 






from the visitations of such dire calamities as famines and 

' * 

droughts. * 

Methods oj agriculture . — Fertile plots of land {urvard) 
were selected and divided into separate fields [ksetra), which 

were carefully measured off according to the standard of 

% 

measurement prevailing in Rgvedic times. (Rv. i. 110, 5). 
Each family possessed a number of fields, which goes to show 
that there were separate holdings. In the Atharva-veda 
(viii. to, 24) Prthi Vainya (Prthl or Prthu, the son of Vena) 
is credited with the origination of ploughing, i e.y he invented 
the plough, as we know it now, for turning up the soil, 
preparatory to sowing seeds in. But this does not mean that 
the art of agriculture was not known to the Vedic Aryans 
before the time of Prthu. If the modern plough, drawn by a 
pair oxen, was his invention, it must be regarded as a labour- 
saving improved implement, invented to facilitate agricultural 
work. The art, however, had existed from Neolithic times, 
and the mode of tilling the ground had been probably the 
same as found by Captain James Cook among the rude 
inhabitants of New Zealand. The ASvins are said to have 

t % 

taught Manu the art of sowing seeds (Rv. i. 1 12, 16, Ssyana’s 
commentary), and the Aryan people the art of agriculture by 
means of the plough (Rv. i. 117, 21). This plough must 
have been the rude proto-type of the plough which Prthu 
subsequently improved upon. It is significant that in the verse 

referred to last, it was the Asvins, and not Indra, who not only 

• . ' 

taught the Aryans the art of agriculture by ploughing, but also 
poured down rains for the growth of the cfops. Indra’s help 

became necessary when agriculture had far advanced among 

* * % 

the Aryans, and copious rains were required for the successful 

cultivation of such crops as ^hdnya and the different 

• « 

kinds of beans and pulses that flourish only in rain- 
water. The time, however, was still Neolithic, as Indra 


was an early Neolithic God. What was the exact form 
of the Neolithic plough it is very difficult to ascertain ; 
but in Rgvedic times it was very much like the modern 
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Indian plough, drawn by a pair of oxen, and sometimes 
by a pair of horses. The names of the plough in the 
Rgveda are Sira (iv. 57, 8; x. loi, 3. 4), and Langala 
(iv. 57, 4 )* ft is described in the Atharva-veda (iii. 17, 3) 
and some of the Samhitas as ‘ lance-pointed ’ {paviravat or 
pav'iravam)^ 'we\\-iy\ng [susimam) and having a well-smoothed 
handle {tsaru). The ploughshare is called phala (Rv. iv. 57, 
8 ; X. 1 17, 7), which in Neolithic times must have been made of 
hard pointed wood. The pole was probably called %sa^ like 
the pole of the chariot, a name which is still used to denote 
the pole of the plough, to which the yoke ox yuga {^v. i. 115, 
2 ; 184, 3 ; ii. 39, 4; iii. 53, 17 etc.) was fastened and tied 
with ropes. The animals employed to draw the plough were, 

as already stated, usually oxen which were yoked and harness- 

/ 

ed with traces {yaratra Rv. iv. 57, 4), and urged with the goad 
{astrd, Rv. iv. 57, 4*, x 102, 8) by the ploughman, {klndsa 
Rv. iv. 57, 8). The furrow was called sitd (Rv. iv. 57, 6 . 7). 
In Rgvedic times, the plough was probably a light instrument, 
drawn only by a pair of oxen ; but in later times, it was 

undoubtedly large and heavy, as we Hud it mentioned that 

1 

six (Av. vi. gf, i) or eight, or twelve [Tait. Sam. i. 8. 7, i) 
or even twenty-four {Kdthaka Sam. xv. 2) oxen were employed 
to draw it. There is no clear reference in the Rgveda to the 
horse being used to draw the plough, though it was used to 
draw carts laden with harvested corn. (Rv. x. loi, 7). The 

fitted to drag the 
lively dry and light soil, but is useless for ploughing lands in 
knee-deep water and mud, which can only be successfully nego- 
tiated by oxen and buffaloes. 

Every act of the Vedic Aryans was ceremonial. Before 
agricultural work was begun, certain verses were uttered to 
propitiate the Lord of the Field {Ksetrapati) and other 
deities, supposed to preside over Agriculture, as will appear 
from the following translation of a hymn (Rv. iv. 57) : 

“ We, through the Master of the F'ield, even as through 
a. friend obtain what nourisheth our kine and steeds. In 


horse is eminently 


plough over compara- 
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such may he be good to us. 2. As the cow yieldeth milk, 
pour for us freely, Lord of the Field, the wave that beareth 
sweetness, distilling meath, well-purified like butter, and leF 
the Lord of Holy Law be gracious. 3, Sweet be the plants 
for us, the heavens, the waters, and full of sweets for us 
be air’s mid-region. May the Field’s Lord for us be full 
of sweetness, and may we follow after him uninjured. 
4. Happily work our steers and men, may the plough furrow 
happily. Happily be the traces bound; happily may he ply 
the goad. 5. Suna and Sira,^ welcome ye this laud, and with 
the milk which ye have made in heaven, bedew ye both this 
earth of ours. 6. Auspicious Sita,'-^ come thou near; we 
venerate thee that thou mayst bless and prosper us and 
bring us fruits abundantly. 7. May Indra press the furrow 
down, may Posan guide its course aright. May she, as rich 
in milk, be drained for us through each succeeding year. 8. 
Happily let the shares turn up the ploughland, happily go 
the ploughers with the oxen. With meath and milk, 
Parjanya, make us happy. Grant us prosperity, iSuna and 
Sira.” (Griffith). 

Another Rgvedic verse (x. 101.3) about agriculture is 
as follows : 

“ Harness the ploughs, (it the yokes ; now that the womb 

is teady, sow the seed therein, and through our praise, may 

there be abundant food ; may (the grain) fall ripe towards 
the sickle.” (Wilson). 

This mantra was probably uttered at the time of sowing 
the seed after the ground had been prepared by ploughing 
and manuring. The priest formally harnessed the ploughs 

* “ Suna and Sira : two deities or deified objects who bless or are closely 

connected with agriculture. According to Yaska," ^una (the auspicious) is 
Vayu, and Sira (plough) is Aditya or the Sun. Professor Roth conjectures 
that the words mean here ploughshare and plough. Prof. Grassmann trans- 
lates : ' O Pffug and Lenker ’ plough and ploughman ” Griffith . 

“ “Sita, the Furrow or Humbandru personified, and addressed as a 
deity ” Griffith. ' 
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at the time of the ceremony : “ The wise (priests) harness 
the ploughs, they lay the yoke apart, tirmly devoted through 
the desire of happiness ” (Rv. x. loi, 4). 

Professors Macdonell and Keith say that §akrt in the 
Rgveda (i. 161, 10) denotes dung, and “ it is clear that the 
value of manure was early appreciated.” ( Ved. Ind. ii. 348) 
Kari§a in the Satapatha Brahmana means “ dry cow-dung 
(ii, i. t, 7). In the Atharva-veda (iii. 14, 3. 4; xix. 31, 3) 
we find that the value of the natural manure of animals in 
the fields was perfectly understood”. [Ved. Ind. i. I39)- 
in Rgvedic times, most of the corn-fields having been 
alluvial soil, which used to be flooded every year by the 
spill-waters of the rivers during the rainy season, there was 
probably not much necessity f<ir manuring them, though 
lands situated far away from the river-valleys required to be 
manured. As the number of cattle possessed by the Aryans 
was large, there was no want of dung for manuring them, 
and the crops were accordingly rich and abundant. I have 
already referred to the irrigation of the corn-fields by means 
of water drawn from wells, or brought through artificial 
channels, and need not mention it again. 

When the corns were ripe, they were cut down with 
the sickle Rv. i- 58, d; x. loi, 3; 106, 6; or ddfra 

viii. 78, 10), bound into bundles [parsa, Rv. x. 48, 7) and 
“beaten out on the floor of the granary [khala, Rv. x. 48, 7). 
The grain was then separated from the straw and refuse 
either by a sieve [titau) or a winnowing fan (Rv. x. 71, 2). 
The winnower was called Dh5.nyakrt (Rv. x. 94, 13} and the 
grain was measured in a vessel called Urdara (Rv. ii. 14, 
ii).” 1 The grains were stored in grain-receptacles called 
sthivis (Rv. X. 68, 3). Macdonell and Keith have trans- 
lated the word as “bushel” [Ved. Ind. ii. 487), but its 
appropriate meaning appears to be a receptacle or store- 
house for grain, or simply, granary. The passage above 

' Vedic Index, i. 182. 
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referred to clearly says that Brhaspati quickly brought out 
or released the cows from the mountain, just as yava is 


extracted or brought out from a sthivi. The surplus grain j 
or all the thrashed-out grain had to be stored in a place free 
from dust, worms and mice for future use, from which 
required quantities were drawn out according to necessity. 

Godhuma and Vrihi not mentioned in the Rgveda. — It 
is remarkable that the word godhuma (wheat) is not 
mentioned in the Rgveda. Probably the grain was not known, 
nor cultivated in Rgvedic times, and was not indigenous to 
the Punjab. It must have been introduced from elsewhere 
in a later age, for we find it mentioned in the Yajurvcda 
Samhitas {Mait. Sam. i. 2, 8; Pa/. Sam. xviii. 12; xix. 22, 

89, etc.) and the Brahmanas. {Sat. Bra. 

2, 9, etc.). In the former, the word is frequently referred to 
in the plural ; but it occurs in the singular in the Satapatha 
Brahmana (v. 2, i, 6). It is distinguished from ‘rice ’ {vrihi), 
or ‘ barley ’ {yava),^ The absence of any mention of “ wheat ” 
{godhuma) in the Rgveda has an historical significance which 
seems to have been 'overlooked by scholars. “ The centre of 
diffusion of wheat,” says Mr. H. G. Wells in his Outline of 
History ” was somewhere in the eastern Mediterranean 
region. A wild form is still found in the neighbourhood of 

Mt. Hermon. When the lake-dwellers sowed their little 

1 

patches of wheat in Switzerland, they were already following 
the immemorial practice of mankind. The seed must have 
been brought age by age from that distant centre of diffusion. 
In the ancestral lands of the south-east, men had already 
been sowing wheat perhaps for thousands of years.” (pp. 56- 
57). The reader must here remember that “the lake-dwell- 


xii. 7 




I, 2 


mgs 


t 

were probably occupied continuously from 5,000 or 
4,000 B. C. down almost to historic times ” (p. 56). Elsewhere 
he says. “ De Condolle asserts that it is only in the Euphrates- 
Tigris district that wheat has ever been found growing wild. 


‘ Taittinya Brahmana^ i. 3, 7, 2. 
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It may be that from Mesopotamia as a centre the cultivation 

of wheat spread over the entire eastern hemisphere. Or, 

it may be, that wheat grew wild in some regions now 

submerged. There may have been wild wheat region in what 

is now the sea-bottom of the Eastern Mediterranean. .But 

cultivation is not civilisation ; the growing of wheat had 

spread from the Atlantic to the Pacific with the distribution 

of the Neolithic culture by perhaps 10,000 or 9,000 B. C. 

before the beginnings of civilisation,” (pp. 91-92). If there is 

any truth in the above assertion, then the absence of any 

mention of wheat in the Rgveda must necessarily point to its 

vast antiquity, and its hymns must, therefore, have been 

composed in the Punjab several millenniums earlier than 

10,000 B. C. If the Indo-Aryans at all emigrated from Europe 

about 2,000 B. C., as is commonly supposed by modern 

European savants, is it not extremely strange that they did not 

bring with them a knowledge of wheat or its cultivation from 

the very centre through which they had passed, although the 

Swiss lake-dwellers cultivated it about 5,000 or 4,000 B. C., 

and had brought a knowledge of it from that centre ? The 

real fact seems to be that the Indo-Aryans never emigrated 

from Europe to India, as they had been autochthonous to the 

Punjab, and that the Neolithic Aryan savages who had been 

compelled to leave their original cradle in the Punjab and 

emigrated to Western Asia and Europe in the very dawn of 

the Neolithic age about 20,000 B. C. or even earlier, got 

themselves acquainted with wild wheat in the regions where 

it was indigenous and cultivated it in Europe in their crude 

fashion. As wheat is distinctly men. ioned in the Yajurveda 

Samhitas and later Vedic literature, their composition must 

be put down to a much later period than that of the Rgveda, 

$ 

which is quite consistent with the geographical references 
made in them to the Gangetic provinces to the east of the 
Punjab, which were of later formation from the bed of the 
Eastern Sea covering the Gangetic trough in Rgvedic times. 
By the way, it should be recalled that there was an old 
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traditon in ancient Sumeria or Babylonia that the original 
inhabitants of that country were taught the art of agriculture 
by a people who had come there in their ships from the east, 
and I have identified these sea-faring people with the Panis 
of the Rgveda and the Dravidians. (vide Rgvedic Ihdia^ 
Ch. xi). As Mr. Wells asserts that the growing of wheat had 
spread from the Atlantic to the Pacific about 10,000 B. C., the 
emigration of the Panis and the Dravidians to Mesopotamia 
must have been far earlier than that period ; and it is most 
likely that these Indian merchants brought a knowledge of 
the cultivation of wheat to India from Mesopotamia about 
10,000 B. C. or even later, which undoubtedly corresponded 
to the Later Rgvedic or post-Rgvedic age, as the grain has 
been mentioned in the Yajurveda Samhitas and the Brahmanas 

As regards vrlhi^ it may be stated here that it was a 
species of rice that was sown in spring in moist alluvial beds 
of rivers or lakes and marshy grounds, and riped before the 
rains set in. It is known as Boro-dhdn in Lower Bengal, even 
to this day, the word being a corruption of vrlhi. Dhana 
or dhdnya proper is a crop that is cultivated only during the 
rainy season and reaped in autumn or v, inter. There is no 
mention of vrihi in the Rgveda, but, as I have already 
pointed out, the words dhana and dhdnya occur several times, 
meaning rice or paddy, including probably vrlhi^ and not 
grains in general. The words dhdnya-bija in the Rgveda 
53i * 3 ) oceans ‘ rice or paddy-seed,’ and there is no reason 
why the words should not be understood in that sense. There 
are several species of rice, of which vrihi is only one, and 
d§u (swift-growing) is another. These rices (especially the 
latter) are not fit for use in sacrifices ; but the white rice that 
is sown in the rainy season and reaped in autumn {haimantikfd) 
is the only rice that can be offered in sacrifices, which goes 
to establish its vast antiquity. Religious rites are always 
conservative, and no innovations are tolerated in these 
matters. Hence red or dark rice is carefully eschewed from 
them, and the only rice that is still used in the performance 

36 
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of yajnas is the white rice reaped in autumn or winter, and 
sown during the rainy season. As I have remarked in this 
chapter, it was mainly for the cultivation of dhdnya, and 
probably tila (sesamum) and beans, that timely rains were 
required, and sacrifices for the propitiation of Indra performed. 
There would be no need for holding the Sattras, if the 
cultivation of dhdnya was not necessary. V rlhi seems to have 
become a general name for rice in a later age. [Atharva-veda 

4 

xi, 4, 13 ; Jaim. Brdhm. i. 43 ; Chdnd. Upa. v. 10, 6). And 
the reason is not far so seek. Vrihi, properly so called, is 
sown in spring and does not require much rain for its growth. 
When in a later age the seas disappeared from the vicinity 
of the Punjab, the rainfall became scanty, and the actual 
amount of it w’asnot sufficient for the successful cultivation of 
dhdnya. The area under its cultivation, therefore, continually 
diminished, and barley and wheat gradually became the 
principal crops. But vrihi ^ or the species of dhdnya that is 
sown in spring in marshy grounds, continued to be cultivated 
and came to be known as rice, and took the place of the 

Rgvedic dhdnya. Hence in the Atharva-veda, the Brahmanas, 

« 

and the Upanisads, vrihi became the general name for dhdnya. 
But as the Rgvedic Aryans did not attach much importance 
to vrihi., because its cultivation was limited only to a very 
small area and did not yield a bumper crop, there is no 
mention of it in the R<jveda. It should not be inferred from 

% o 

the absence of the name of vrihi m the Rg'veda that rice 

• o 

was unknown to the Aryans of that age. or that dhdna or 
dhdnya could mean any other grain than rice. The mistake 
seems to have arisen from not taking into account the vast 
geographical and climatic changes that had occurred since 
Rgvedic times before the Atharva-veda and the Brahmanas, 
etc. were composed. This indirectly proves the vast 
antiquity of the Rgveda. The geographical and climatic 
changes must have taken thousands of years to have 
established themselves in their present conditions firmly arid 
permanently. When these became unfavourable to the 
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extensive cultivation of rice or dhdnya, that of wheat was 
introduced and substituted for it, as a staple crop. 

The value of cattle in Rgvedic times . — Cattle was a 
valuable asset to the Aryans in Rgvedic times, and even in 
the preceding age. The domestication of cattle marked a 
further step in advance of the hunting stage in which 
primitive men had been placed. The possession of cattle 
put them above want; and a state of precarious existence. 
They drank the milk of goats, cows and buffaloes, and their 
livestock supplied them with meat in times of necessity; for 
they did not give up all at once the practice of living by the 
chase. What with the flesh of animals killed in the chase, 
and what with the meat and milk supplied by their live stock, 
they managed to eke out a living of tolerable ease and 
comfort. The possession of cattle, however, gave them an 
idea of property which they found it extremely necessary to 
protect. It threw a new burden and responsibility upon 
them, and restrained their roving spirit and freedom to a 
certain extent. The cattle had to be regularly taken out for 
pasturing, and adequately protected from the attacks of wild 
beasts and robbers. Their advance to the settled agricul- 
tural stage further increased the value of cattle. Oxen were 
indispensable to agricultural work, cow-dung was necessary 
for manuring the corn-fields, and milk was required not only 
for daily consumption, but also for offering libations to 
the sacred Fire twice a day, and for preparing butter and 
ghee from it, to enable them to perform the annual and 
periodical Sattras, so that Indra might supply them with 
regular rains for the successful cultivation of their crops. 
Thus cattle formed their most . valuable property, and every 
one earnestly craved to possess a number of them. The 
larger number of cattle one possessed, the richer one was 
considered to be. Almost every family possessed a sufficiently 
large number of cattle ; kings owned vast herds of them as 
personal property, from which they made large gifts to the 
singers of their praise, and to learned and pious Rsi? who 
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performed the sacrifices for them and made them famous in 
their songs ; and thieves and robbers sought opportunities 
to raid and steal as many of them as possible. The posses- 
sion of cattle was thus a rage and necessity among the 
Rgvedic Aryans. There are few important hymns in the 
Rgveda in which a prayer has not been offered to the Gods 
for the gift of cattle. Even the Rgvedic Aryans, in their 
greed for the possession of cattle, sometimes indulged in 
forays, and prayed PQsan to grant them success : “ Clear 
paths that we may win the prize ; scatter our enemies afar. 
Strong God, be all our thoughts fulfilled.” (Rv. vi. 53, 4). 
Again, “ Lead on this company of ours, that longs for kine, 
to win the spoil thou, Pusan, art renowned afar ” (Rv. vi. 

56, 5 J- ^ 

The value attached to the possession of cattle is account- 
ed for by the reasons mentioned above. But there was 
another important reason. Cattle constituted the principal 
wealth, almost the only other wealth of the Rgvedic Aryans 
of the Neolithic Age than their agricultural products. It was 
not every householder or family that possessed agricultural 
lands or took to agriculture. These families required the 
food-grains for their maintenance, and woollen cloths to 
cover their nakedness and protect them from the rigours of 
a cold climate that prevailed in ancient times. The kine, 
therefore, became the media of exchange. The Neolithic 
Aryans not having been acquainted with metals, there were 
no coins in current use in the early stages of their civilisa- 
tion ; but as they were emiiiently a pastoral people, almost 
every family possessed a sufficient number of cattle, and 
some of them were exchanged for the necessaries of their 
life. A cow, therefore, became a unit of exchange, and 
trade, such as it was in those days, was carried on by barter. 
The Soma plant was purchased by exchanging kine for a 
definite quantity of it. Kine were also exchanged for the 


^ Vide ante^ Chap, iii, p. 125. 
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necessary food-grains and garments. Even, wives were 
sometimes purchased by offering to the parents of the brides 
a certain number of kine. The value of cattle (pafu) was, 
therefore, very great with the early Rgvedic Aryans. Such 
of the savage or half-savage Aryans as left or were compelled 
to leave Sapta-Sindhu for Western Asia and Europe also 
knew the value of cattle as a means of exchange, and we 
accordingly find the ancient Romans use the word or 

pecu (Vedic pa§u) in the sense of wealth or money. Even when 
coins were invented as a medium of exchange, they could 
not do away with the original word for wealth, viz. pecus or 
pecUi to mean money ; and so pecunia came to mean money 
with the Romans and the other races who were indebted to 
Latin for the growth and development of their languages. 
We have got the English words pecuniary^ impecunious etc.., 
all derived from the Latin root pecus or pecu^ originally 
meaning cattle. The possession of cattle, therefore, denoted 
wealth as much with the ancient Romans, as with the ancient 
Rgvedic Aryans, and was calculated to keep them above 
want. A man was considered rich or poor according to the 
large or small number of cattle that he owned. Gift of 
cattle to the needy and the spiritually minded R9is was 
considered highly meritorious,' and the Rgvedic princes and 
kings vied with one another in making very large gifts of 
cattle to the most deserving. To the gift of cows were 
afterwards added the gifts of horses, asses, camels, chariots, 
cloths, gold, silver, and even good habitable houses which 
could be taken down and carried in parts. ^ Even to this 
day, the gift of cattle and lands to deserving Brahmans and 
priests is considered highly meritorious, and the ordinary 
man, who has neither cows nor lands to give, is enjoined to 
give their equivalent in money, though very nominal it 

may be. 

^ W !■ II II I l> I ^*<1 I I - I 

1 Rv. i. 126, 1-4 ; V. 3 O/ »2-15 ; viii. i, 32, 33 ; 3, 21 et seq. ; 4, 19-21, S, 
37-39; 6.46^48; 55; 56; vii. 18,21-24. 
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The gift of cattle in Rgvedic times was prized not only 
for the milk which the cows supplied, and as a means of 
bartering, but also for the meat of the oxen, calves and 
barren cows or cows that miscarried {vehat). Beef-eating 
had been a necessity in pastoral times, but the practice 
continued, even when it was no longer absolutely necessary, 
down to later Vedic times until it was altogether abolished 
on account of the change of climate from cold to hot, and 
probably also from economical and humane considerations. 
In Rgvedic times oxen and cows used to be sacrificed to 
the Gods, especially to Indra, in large numbers, and a 
quantity of their flesh was offered as oblation to Agni, and 
the remainder partaken of by the votaries in a sumptuous 
feast. It was also a custom to sacrifice a bull, calf or barren 
cow in honour of the visit of a distiriguished guest. But, 
although these customs were in vogue, there seem to have 
gradually grown a strong repugnance and abhorrence against 
them in the minds of the most thoughtful and considerate, 
whose privilege it was to lead the van of Aryan progress. 

I 

The killing of cows came to be condemned even in Rgvedic 
times by some eminent Rsis in no uncertain terms. The cow 
was pronounced to be aghnyd (not to be killed), and the 
cattle in general as aghnya (masculine). The first word 
occurs sixteen times in the Rgveda, as opposed to three ins- 
tances of aghnya.^ The dictum may not have been accepted 
or acted upon all at once, but the sentiment was there, which 
in a later age developed in a general prohibition against cow- 
slaughter, and resulted in a special sanctity attached to the 
cow.^ Griffith’s translation of the following hymn (Rv. vi. 28) 
will be found interesting in this connection : 

“ The kine have come and brought good fortune : let 
them rest in the cow-pen and be happy near us. Here let 
them stay prolific, many-coloured, and yield through many 
morns their milk for Indra. 


\ 


Vide ante^ Chapter v, 204-205. 
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“ Inclra aids him who offers sacrifice and gifts : he takes 
not what is his, and gives him more thereto. Increasing ever 
more his wealth, he makes the pious dwell within unbroken 
bounds. 

“ These (the cows) are ne’er lost, ^ no robber ever injures 
them ; evil-minded foe attempts to harass them. The master 
of the kine lives many a year with these, — the cows, whereby 
he pours his gifts and serves the Gods. 

“The charger with his dusty brow o’ertakes them not ; 
never to the shambles do they take their way.^ These cows, 
the cattle of the pious worshipper, roam over widespread 
pasture where no danger is. 

“ To me the cows seem Bhaga, they seem Indra, they 
seem a portion of the lirst-poured Soma.'^ These present 
cows — they, O ye men, are Indra."^ I long for Indra with my 
heart and spirit. 

“ O cows, ye fatten e’en the worn and wasted and make 
the unlovely beautiful to look on.-^ Prosper my house, ye 
with auspicious voices. Your power is glorified in our 
assemblies.*^ 


^ Na td nasanti, Sayaila assigiis an imperative meaning to nasanti 
and the other verbs in the indicative mood, which occur in this and the following 
stanzas : ‘ Let not the cows be lost : let no thief, etc/ — Wilson.” (Foot-note, 
Griffith's translation.) Sayalla’s interpretation seems to be better and more 
appropriate. 

^ “They are not, or, according to Sayaila, let them not be, carried off in 
predatory incursions. (Griffith's translation, foot-note), 

^ “ The worshipper regards the cows as the deities, Bhaga and Indra, 

who bring him happiness." -^Do. Do.) 

Imd yd Gdvah sa Jandsa Indra. 

® This, of course, means that the worn and wasted put on flesh and 
become vigorous by drinking the milk of the cow, 

® The evident meaning is that the value and usefulness of the cow are 
discussed in the Sabhds or assemblies. This probably refers to a propaganda 
against cow-killing. 
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“Crop goodly pasturage and be prolific ; drink pure 
sweet water at good drinking-places. Never be thief or sinful 
man your master, and may the dart of Rudra still avoid you.”i 

The last stanza, (which is omitted here), though somewhat 

% 

obscure in meaning, “ appears to refer to the mingling of the 
milk (the cows) with the juice of the strong Soma (the steer), 
which, when offered as a libation to Indra, will increase his 
heroic strength ” (Griffith). 

The author of the above hymn is the sage Bharadvaja 
who prayed to Indra elsewhere (Rv. vi. 39, i) to grant him 
and his worshippers food with “ go " or the cow as the 
principal item. From the repugnance he felt against cow- 
killing and his identification of the cow with the Gods Bhaga 
and Indra, as distinctly expressed in the above hymn 
(Rv. vi. 28), it seems clear that by the phrase ‘ food With the 
cow as the principal item ’ (sfo-agrak), he meant cow’s milk, 
and all sorts of milk-preparation, vis. ghee, butter, curd etc. 
It was he who probably struck the note against cow-killing for 
the sake of food, attached a special sanctity to the cow by 
identifying her with the divinities, Bhaga and Indra. The 

s 

sentiment was expressed not in a hap-hazard or half-hearted 
spirit, but with all the earnestness he could command, and it 
took a firm root in men’s mind, and went on growing and 
flourishing till the custom was altogether abolished in a later 
age. For, in spite of the growing sentiment of sanctity 
attached to the cow, the sacrifice of the animal at yajhas 
continued throughout Rgvedic times. As is well known, 

r 

customs, like errors and superstitions, die very hard. 

* * 

The translation of the following hymn (Rv. x. 169), 
addressed to the divinity of the cow, will bear reproduction 
here, and be found interesting, as showing that though the 
cow was offered as a sacrifice to the Gods, she was looked 


‘ Cf. Rv. i. 1 14, 10} *' Far be thy dart that kMleth men or cattle; and 

ii. 33i 14: “ Rudra’s missile turn a-side and spare us, the great wrath of the 
Impetuous One avoid us.’ 


'Wlue of cattle. 




upon with great tenderness verging upon a pathetic attach 
ment 


“ May the refreshing wind blow upon the cows; may 
they crop the juicy grass ; let them drink the nutritious life- 
sustaining (waters). Rudra, have compassion upon the food 
which has foot.^ 


“ Grant great felicity, Parjanya, to those cows who are 
of similar forms, of different forms, or of single form, whose 
names Agni knows through the sacrifice, or those whom the 
Angirasas created in this world by penance. 

“ Bring, Indra, to the cow-house (the original word is 
gosiha which means ‘ a standing place for cows ’ or pasture), 
the cows who offer their bodies to the Gods, those of whom 
Soma knows all the properties, those that nourish us with 
their milk, and (^hose that have calves. 

“ May Prajapati, bestowing these (cows) upon me, con- 
curring with the Universal Gods and the Pitrs, bring the 
auspicious cattle to our cow-pen. May we be in possession 
of their progeny.” (Wilson). 

The above verses clearly, indicate the reasons why the 
cow was valued. She was offered as a sacrifice to the Gods ; 

■ her milk was necessary for mixing with the Soma juice vyhich 

was offered to Indra and the other Gods, and it, and its 

* 

various preparations were used as nutritious food by the 
Vedic Aryans. Add to this the fact that the cow was a 
medium of exchange at a time when coins were not in current 
use, and its dung was used as fertilizing manure and probably 
also as fuel. All these factors combined to make the cow a 
most useful and sacred animal. It is noteworthy that one of 
the verses relates an old fact which probably passed into a 
myth in the later period of Rgvedic times, vis., that it was 

the Angirasas who created the cow in this world by penance. 


^ Wilson says that the phrase means the “cow^^ and "this seems to 
favour the notion that cows were sometimes killed for food.’’ But cows also 
supply milk which is a highly nutritio u ood. 

37 
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The Angirasas were a'most ancient clan, who first produced 
Fire, and inaugurated ihQ yajnas, and did many other things 
to advance early Aryan civilisation. Does the reference to 
their creation of the cow by penance point to the fact that 
the cow was first domesticated by them and brought to human 
use ? Very probably it does. 

There is another Rgvedic hymn (x. 19) which also has a 
touching reference to the cow. The word go in this hymn 
seems to bear a double meaning, for the Devata of some 
of its verses has been described as either “ Waters ” or 
“ Cows.” Wilson has thus translated the hymn as addressed to 
Waters : — 

“ Come back : go not elsewhere : abounding in wealth, 
sprinkle us ; Agni and Soma, you who clothe^ (your worship- 
pers) again, bestow upon us riches. 

“ Bring them back again, render them obedient : may 
India restore them ; may Agni bring them nigh. 

” May they come back to me and be fostered under this 
(their) protector : do thou, Agni, keep them here ; may 
whatever wealth (there is) remain here. 

I 

“ I invoke the knowledge of the place, of their going, 
of their coming, of their departure, of their wandering, of 
their returning ; (I invoke) him who is their keeper. 

“ May the keeper return (with them) ; he who reaches 
them when Jost; who reaches them when straying; who 
reaches them when wandering, and returning. 

“ India, come back and bring back (the cattle) ; give us 
our cows again, may we rejoice in our cows being alive. 

“ I nourish you, Gods, who are everywhere present, 
with curds, with butter, with milk ; may all these deities who 
are entitled to worship reward us with riches. 

“Come back (ye cow's), bring them back; return (ye 
cows), bring them back ; and (you, cows) coming back. 

The meaning is not clear. Punarvasu may be interpreted to mean 
“ you who repeatedly give us wealth.” 
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return ; there are four quarters of the earth, ,bring them 
hack from them.” 

The main idea of the hymn, as addressed to Waters, 
seems to be that rains being over, the waters contained in 
the clouds disappear with them. Ttie clouds are scattered, 
and go away nobody knows where. Indra who, with the 
help of Agni, or sacrifice offered to him through Fire, and 
Soma, i e , the Soma drink which is offered to hiin to m ike 
him strong and hilarious, brings down the waters or much- 
needed rains from the clouds, is invoked to bring them back 
again so that his worshippers may have plenty of corns and 
wealth. The imagery before the bard’s mental eye is tliat 
of cows sent out to distant pastures, after they have given 
plenty of milk, and become dry, when Indra, with Soma 
and Agni, is invoked to watch their movements, protect them 
from dangers in their wanderings, and safely bring them 
back home after they have calved, so that they may give 
their worshippers an abundant supply of milk again on 
their return. The metaphor of waters or rains disappearing 
and coming back again through the help of Indra is actually 
taken from the most ordinary event of cows, probably dry, 
being sent out to distant pastures for months under the 
charge of cowherds. But what an anxiety does the owner 
feel for their safety, and safe return home after the cows 
have calved or become “ wet ? ” They may stray, or wander 
far away and thus be lost. They may break their limbs by 

falling into pits, be killed by wild animals, or stolen by 

✓ 

thieves and robbers. These cows coj^itute his principal 
wealth, as they supply him and his family with abundant 

4 

milk, and many savoury dishes cooked with milk, besides 
enabling him to prepare the Soma drink which is offered to 
the Gods as libations to the sacred Fire. Out goes, therefore, 
his touching pifayer to Indra, Soma and Agni, for their 
safety during their wanderings in unknown places, and safe 
return home at the end of the period of pasturing in distant 
regions. The poet has with great skill and dexterity woven 
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this beautiful fabric of his song, which refers to the periodical 
disappearance and return of the rains, like those of cows sent 
out to distant pastures. 

From the above quotations it would appear that cows 
were objects of great care with the Vedic Aryans. They 
were fed on barley and corn (Rv. x. 27, 8), and supplied 
with pure drinking water drawn from wells and poured into 
wooden cattle-troughs which were bound with straps for 

conveniently carrying them from the side of the well^o the 

* 

cow-pens. The following verses will be found interesting : — 

“ Set up the cattle-trough ; bind the straps to it ; let us 
pour out (the water of; the well which is full of water, fit to 
be poured out, and not easily exhausted. 

“ I pour out (the water of) the well, whose cattle-troughs 
are prepared, well fitted with straps, fit to be poured out, 
full of water, inexhaustible. 

“ Satisfy the horses, accomplish the good work (of 
ploughing), equip a car laden with good fortune (meaning 
probably harvested corn), pour out (the water of) the well, 
having wooden cattle-troughs, having a stone rim, having a 
receptable like armour, fit for the drinking of men.” (Rv. x. 
loi, 5-7). (Wilson). 

The meaning of the above verses is clear. The well 
had “a receptacle like armour,” i.e., its sides were constructed 
of stones or some hard materials, so that they might not 
collapse into the pit. It had a stone rim at the top like a 
parapet-wall to prevent children and animals from falling 
into it. The wooden cattle-troughs, provided with straps, 
were brought to the side of the well, from which pure 
drinking water, even fit for the use of men, was raised and 
poured into them. The horses and cattle drank out of these 
troughs ; after which they were yoked to the plough, or to 
the cart, laden with harvested corn. This probably suggests 
that horses also were sometimes employed to draw the 
plough. 
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The construction ol the cow-stall is descfibed in the 
following verse 

“ Construct the cow-stall, for that is the drinking place 
of your leaders (the Gods), fabricate armour, manifold and 
simple ; make cities of iron and impregnable, let not the 
ladle leak, make it strong.” (Wilson). 

There are so many metaphors and imageries crowded 
into this one verse that it would appear, at first sight, like 
the incoherent blurtings of a mad man. The meaning of 
the verse is this : — 

“ Construct the cow-stall, for herein will be kept the 
milch-cows whose milk is poured as libations into the sacred 
Fire, and mixed up with the Soma juice which is offered to 
the Gods as drink. The cow-stall is therefore like the 
drinking-place of the Gods. The walls of the cow-stall 
should be made as strong as armour for the protection of the 
animals from the attacks of wild beasts and robbers. But 
the construction should be quite simple, though extra-strong. 
It would then be like an iron citadel (or pur), quite invin- 
cible. As a ladle, with which libations are poured into the 
Fire as offerings to the Gods, should be strong and by no 
means leaky, so ‘this drinking place of the Gods’ should not 
at all be leaky. In other words, its roof should be ,^nade 
strong and rain-proof.” This description of the construction 
of the cow-stall clearly indicates the great solicitude the 
Vedic Aryans felt for the safe keeping of their cattle. 

I need not further dwell on the great value that the 
Vedic Aryans attached to their cattle. 


CHAPTER vis:. 


THE KING AND THE STATE, THE SAGE PRIESTS, AND WARS AND 

MODE OF WARFARE. 

Evolution of Kingship . — Every tribe, or the people living 
in one territory with a homogeneous civilisation, had its,|King, 
or leader, who maintained peace and order among the 
population, and protected them from external invasion or 
agression. Kingship was a natural evolution of leadership 
of savage, wild people in the hunting and nomadic stages of 
existence. Man is, by nature, a social animal who is never 
exclusive and abhors complete isolation from his comrades. 
Family ties and common interests serve to hold-rnen together 
in a clan or tribe under the guidance of one of them, who is, 
by common consent, able to lead them with one united mind 
for the attainment of one common object. Physical prowess 
or bravery was an essential qualification of successful leader- 
ship in early times, but it was not the only qualification. 
Palaeolithic man was large-brained, as is evidenced by the 
recent discoveries of human skulls, dug up from caves and burial 
grounds containing unmistakable evidence of the palaeolithic 
stage of civilisation. The fossilized skulls of Pleistocene 
man discovered in Australia (Queensland), Sussex (Piltdowu), 

and the Transvaal prove “ the existence of large-brained man 
at a period so remote from our own times as to be measured 

by hundreds of thousands of years.” ^ Writing about the 
Piltdown man. Dr. Keith says : ” If, then, we find a fairly 
large brain in the Piltdown man, with an arrangement and 
development of convolutions not very unlike those of modern 
man, we shall be justified in drawing the conclusion that so 
far as potential mental ability is concerned, he had reached 
the modern standard. We must always keep in mind that 


^ London Tlmea^ January 8; 1921. 
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accomplishments and inventions which seem so simple to us 
were new and unsolved problems to the pioneers who worked 
their way from a simian to a human estate.’' ^ Regarding 
the culture of the Piltdown man he observes ; “ We may rest 
assured that a brain which was shaped in a mould so similar 
to our own was one which responded to the outside world as 
our own does. Piltdown man saw, heard, felt, thought and 
dreamt much as we still do.”*-^ It would thus appear that it 
was tv)t the possession of a mere brute force or extraordinary 
physical strength and bravery that were sufficient for early 
man to overcome the difficulties and dangers with which he 
was beset; he also required a large brain, as large as ours, 
to think out the adequate means for overcoming them with 
as little loss of energy and life as possible. The “ brainiest^' 
man among the savages, if he happened to possess a strong 
physique and -extraordinary personal valolTr, was regarded 
as the fittest man to be their leader, as resourcefulness, 
coupled with physical bravery, went to -make a successful 
leader. Wild men had sufficient brain to discern and discover 
these qualities in their leader, and readily gathering round 
him with loud huzzas, placed themselves under his guidance 

' Keith, The Antiquity of Man {ig\ 6 ). In this connection the following 
observations made by Professor Hermann Klaatsch in his work entitled The 
Evolution and Progress of Mankind (for the first time translated into English 
in 1923) will be found interesting : In view of the extraordinary increase in 
mental power since the dawn of humanity, it will be asked whether we ought 
to regard primitive man as clever or stupid. The question is justified, but it is 
wrongly expressed; as the ideas ‘ stupid ^ and ‘ clever ’ are now so bound up 
with the impressions of civilised nations, that we cannot apply them to the 
condition of primitive man. It is much as if a man on the top of a mountain 
were to try to appreciate the difference'in height between the valleys and the 
foot-hills. Everything seems to him on the same level, whereas there are really 
considerable differences in altitude. Everything seems very low, because the 
observer is very high. We cannot possibly put ourselves back on the lower 
rungs of the ladder up which civilised humanity has climbed. But precisely for 
that reason we must be on our guard against disdain of our primitive ancestors. 
Uneducated as they were, they must nevertheless have had the capacity for 
evolution to which we owe Our rise to our present level. Ch, vi, p. 144 

The Antiquity of Man^ p. 429. 
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and followed him with unswerving obedience. Carlyle, in 
his picturesque and inimitable style, has thus described the 
origin of Kingship : 

“ Neither was that an inconsiderable moment when wild 
armed men first raised their Strongest aloft on the buckler- 
throne, and with clanging armour and hearts said solemnly : 
Be thou our Acknowledged Strongest (well named King, 
Kon-ning, Can-ning, or man that was able). What a symbol 
shone now for them, significant with the destinies of the 
world ! A world of true Guidance in return for loving 
obedience; properly, if he knew it, the prime want of man. 
A symbol which might be called sacred; for, is there not in 
reverence for what is better than we, an indestructible 
sacredness ? On which ground, too, it was well said, there lay 
in the Acknowledged Strongest a divine right ; as surely 
there might be in the Stronge.st whether Acknowledged or 
not, considering %<oho it was that made him strong.” ^ 

The following lines from an article 1 wrote long ago^ will 
be found apposite to the subject : — 

” In the earliest stages of human civilisation, personal 
fitness alone decided the choice of the people in the selection 
of a chief ; and, as History repeats itself, we find the same 
principle working in a developed form in modern Republican 
and Democratical forms of Government. The fundamental 
principle of Government appears to be an inherent right of 
the people to govern themselves under the direction and 
guidance of a leader whom the people choose on account of 
his personal fitness, and who is invested with certain powers 
by the people themselves with 9 , view to enable him to carry 
on the work with which he is entrusted. The rights, privileges 
and powers of the leader or King are made up of the rights, 
privileges and powers of the people themselves, — willingly 
parted with in his favour in return for security and protection 
of their life, liberty and property.” 

^ Carlyle, French Resolution. 

® Modern Review^ Calcutta, Vol, ii/p. 347 (1907). 




EVOLUTION OF KINGSHIP. 



The Mahabharata, which is a veritable mine of ancient 
history, has a passage “ which goes to show how’ the King 
was created by the ancient Indo-Aryans on the principle of 
‘ Give and Take,’ and how tlie people willingly submitted 
to be guided by him in return for protecting them and their 
interests, and maintaining peace and order in the country.”' 
The following is a free translation of the passage referred 

to 


Securing 


“ In days of yore, when the Earth had no King, the 
people began to devour one another. At that time, some 
wise and virtuous men met together and made an agreement 
among themselves to the effect that they would banish all 
such men as were harsh-tongued, of angry disposition, 
adulterous and voluptuous, and addicted to the habit of 
stealing and misappropriating another’s property, 
the confidence of the people, they lived peacefully for some 
time ; but, in the long run, with a heavy heart, they had to 
approach Brahma, the Creator, whom they addressed thus : 

‘ Lord, we are being annihilated for want of a King. Grant 
us, therefore a King. We all will adore him,, and he will 
protect us in return.’ Hearing this prayer of the people, 
Brahma asked Manu to take up the duty of protecting them ; 
but Manu declined the honour, saying ‘ 1 am always afraid 
of committing a wrong and sinful act. It is a very difficult 
task to govern a kingdom, and particularly to keep people 
on the path of virtue and righteousness.’ Then the people 
addressed themselves to Manu, saying, ‘ Lord, do not thou 
be afraid of anything. Sin will never touch thee. VVe will 
fill up thy roval treasury by .contributing into it heads of 
cattle, a fiftieth siiare of goM, and te ith sh ire of grain 


Those, who are cap^Me of bt->oing arms and riding will 
follow th<-e, as tiu- Go-is follow Indra. Thus thou vvdt be 
as powerful as Kuvera hims'-If, and able to protect us with 
ease. Thou wilt also be entitled to a fourth share of the 
spiritual benefit which we may be able to acquire under thy 


1 


Ibid, p. 348. 
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protection. Protect us therefore, O Lord, like Indra, the 
chief of the Gods, and sally forth like the blazing sun, to 
conquer our foes. May their pride be humbled by thee, 
and may Dharnia protect us for ever.’ The people thus 
saying, the powerful Manu, who was sprung from a noble 
race, issued forth from his castle, in a blaze of glory, followed 
by innumerable armed men, with a view to take up the duty 
of protecting the people.” {Sdnti Parva ch. 67). 


“ The above account of willing submission of the people 
to a King tallies, in substance, with Carlyle’s account of wild 
armed men raising their Strongest aloft on the buckler- 


throne, and with clanging armour and hearts, saying solemnly, 
‘ Be thou our Acknowledged Strongest.’ Both the accounts 


furnish us with an unmistakable clue to the fundamental 


principle underlying Government, a deviation and departure 
from which has, more than anything else, retarded the 
progress of mankind.” ^ 

From the above accounts it would appear that leaders 
or Kings were elected by savage or civilsed communities in 
ancient times, and the election depended upon their personal 
qualifications, physical bravery and resourcefulness. Tliese 
were their virtues^ literally physical strength and bravery, 
equivalent to the Sanskrit virya, and Latin virtus^ strength. 
The man who possessed rlrya was called vlra^ or a strong 


and powerful man. The word viva occurs in many Indo- 
Germanic languages as equivalent to man^ i.e.y man endowed 
with physical vigour and strength. Dr. P. Giles suggests 
the adoption of the word Wtros for Aryan, “ this being the 
word for ‘ men ’ in the great majority of the languages in 
question.” ^ Whether this suggestion is good and will be 
adopted by scholars, it is not for me to say. But it may be 
stated here that the word vlra in Sanskrit does not mean 


an ordinary man, but a heoric man possessed of superior 
strength and valour. The leader of the savage Aryan tribes 


^ Modern Review^ ii. 348. (1907), 

® The Cambridge History of India ^ vol. i. 60. 






perform, the office of the Gramanl could not have been 
hereditary at first. He must have been elected to the office 
for his personal ability to lead and protect the people. On 
his drath, probably the village-council {sabha) met to elect a 
fit and competent man to succeed him, and he, who was 
unanimously considered fit, became the Gramanl. Every 
village had its own Gramanl, and his authority had been at 
first quite independent of the others, and there had been 
probably no co-operation among them, in as much as each 
village was considered autonomous and independent, and 
each had its own lands and managed its own affairs as best 
it could. But sometimes there were quarrels between two 
villages about their respective boundaries, the possession 
of *any particular piece of land or pasture or cattle, and then 
a free fight ensued among the inhabitants, resulting in 
blood-shed and loss of life or limbs. Probably one such 
quarrel or fight is referred to in a Rgvedic verse (^i. 25, 4) 
which Griffith has translated as follows : 

“ With strength of limb the hero slays the hero, when 
bright in arms they range them for the combat, when two 
opposing hosts contend in battle for seed and offspring, 
waters, kine or corn-fields.” 


It was to the interest of the villagers to live in peace 
with their neighbours ; and we can easily imagine that the 
wisest among them, including the Grama;^!, enjoined upon 
all the duty of exercising self-restraint, and respecting the 
rights of others as much as they valued and respected theirs, 
and the necessity of living in peace and amity with the 
inhabitants of the neighbouring villages. They all spoke 
the same language, worshipped the same Gods, performed 
the same religious ceremonies and were placed in the same 
stage of culture, and regarded, to all intents and purposes, 

ais one -|>eople ; but their interests,- having -been different, 

sometimes jarred against one another, leading to unhappy 
quarrels, dissensions and bloodshed, which were highly 
undesirable. A leading and powerful clan of a village may, 




therefore, have hit upon the happy idea of welding the 
separate and disjointed villages into one Tribe, under the 
guidance and control of the clan to whom all quarrels and 
disputes could be referred for satisfactory solution and 
decision. Those villages that entered into a mutual compact, 
recognizing the supremacy of the clan in all matters of 
internal dispute, ultimately formed into one Tribe, which 
came to be named after the clan presiding over theni. In 
this way the Five Tribes or Pancajanah or Pancakrstayah 
came into existence and were known as the Bharatas, the 
Anus, the Druhyus etc. after the names of the clans that 
presided over the village confederacies, or Tribes. The 
leaders of these clans in the long run became the acknow- 
ledged Rdfans ’ or Kings of the different Tribes najned 
after the clans to which they belonged. The word Rajdn, 
by the way, etymologically means ‘ one who pleases, or 
secures the contentment of the people by protecting them 
and their interests, and distributing even-handed justice to 
all.’ {Rdjd prakfit-raitjandt). This was the basic principle 
underlying the important office he held, and was quite 
consistent with the fundamental idea of selecting a leader 
for his physical and mental fitness. 

The clan to which the Raja belonged necessarily became 
the most powerful and prominent, to which the people 
naturally looked up for help and guidance in times of 
difficulty, and owed their allegiance. The Gramanls of the 
several villages that constituted the confederacy under the 
King were in close touch with the latter, and represented the 
interests of the villages of which they were the leaders. The 
village, town or pur, in which the King ordinarily resided, 
became the central seat of Government, and was strongly 
fortified against attacks. The Gramanl of the village or city, 

where the royal residence was situated, necessarily became 

% 

more influential than the other Gramanls of the interior 

* * 44 


1 


Rv. iii. 43, 5 ; v. 54, 7, etc. 
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villages, and was specially honoured by the King, as he formed 
part of the royal entourage. Professors Macdonell and 
Keith observe that “ the Grsmanl’s connexion with the royal 
person seems to point to his having been a nominee of the 

King rather than a popularly elected officer. But the post 

may have been sometimes hereditary, and sometimes nomi- 
nated or elected : there is no decisive evidence available." ^ 
As 1 have already pointed out, the post could not but have 
been elective at first, as only the strongest and most 
resourceful man was considered fit to be the leader of the 
people. In later times, when kingly authority was firmly 
established and centralised, the GramanI of the capital city 
may have been nominated by the King, as the latter would 
naturally prefer to have a man in his entourage and at the 
head of the capital city, who could be trusted to look to his 
interests and carry out his behests. It should be remembered 
that the GramanI was not only the leader of the people, 
discharging civil functions, but was also the head of the 
military contingent of the village, and, as Zimmer*-^ says, 
was often connected with the Senanv or leader of the army. 
Hence it became necessary for the King to nominate a man 
to this important post, who could be safely trusted by him. 
The same policy may have been gradually extended to the 
villages in the interior also ; but in Rgvedic times it seems 
that the post of the GramanI was elective, and his election 
was probably simply notified to the King for his information 
and formal approval. 

Sage-priests and the part played by them in Tribal 
eiolution . — In the early stages of Aryan culture, every man 
was his own priest, and performed his daily worship to please 
the beneficent deities who were supposed to possess the 
power of granting them plenty, peace, happiness and long 
life. As the Aryans gradually advanced from the pastoral 
to the agricultural stage, the problems of existence became 

^ Vedic Index^ i. 247. 

Altindisches Leben^ 17K 
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more and more complex, and did not admit of easy solution. 
The settled agricultural state was certainly far more desirable 
than a precarious pastoral existence ; but domestic ease and 
comfort entirely depended upon an abundant produce of 
crops, and this again depended upon an abundant supply of 
timely rain. Rainfall, however, was not always regular and 
copious, and the crops were scanty and insufficient in conse- 
quence of long droughts, causing great distress among the 
people. They did not know how to ensure regular and 
timely rainfall, but there were some wise and thoughtful men 
among them who seemed to know the mysteries of the Cosmic 
Powers, and the means of propitiating the benevolent among 
them by magic utterances {mantras) and the performance of 
mysterious rites, and thus enabling them to overcome^the 
baneful influence of the malevolent powers with a view to 
bring down timely rains. 'I'hese men were called Jlsis^ or 
Seers, whose help was eagerly sought by all classes, especially 
their leaders, and the rich and powerful. As the rain-maker 
among certain wild tribes of Africa is the priest and wields 
great influence among the people, so the Rain-makers in the 
early stages of Aryan evolution developed into Priests and 
Rsis, whose help was thought . to be indispensably necessary 
for the production of timely rain, and was sought by the 
Grg mauls, the Kings, the nobles and the rich. They framed 
elaborate rules and formulas for the performance of sacrifices 
with a view to propitiate and strengthen Indra and his 
auxiliary deitifes, who alone could defeat the Demon of 
Drought (Vrtra) and ensure regular rain-fall. As the leaders 
and Kings owed their power to the prosperity, happiness 
and contentment of the people, it was their main interest 
to requisition the services of the Rsis and Priests in the 
performance of year-long and periodical sacrifices that had 
“water'’ or timely rain-fall for their object. But none but 
the King and the rich could engage their services, as they 
and their families had to be supported by rich gifts of cattle, 
gold, grains and other necessaries of life. Thus the Rsis 
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and Priests became indispensable factors in early Aryan 
society, and formed a class by themselves wielding great 
influence over all the leaders of men, Gramanis and Kings. 
The Rsis were the Seers who had the mysterious mantras 
revealed to them and* had ecstatic visions of the great Cosmic 
Powers, who regulated and controlled the affairs of the 
Universe. They had been at first Priests also, performing 
the sacrifices and chanting the mantras. But these offices 
were afterwards relegated to a special class, who came to be 
known as Priests or Purohitas, and had dilTerent names 
according to the parts that they had to perform in the 
sacrifice. The Kings had their own Royal Priests, who in 
Rgvedic times were mostly Rsis, and were held in the highest 
respect, having precedence even over their Royal masters. 
The Royal Priest or Rfi wielded great influence over the 
King and his courtiers and ministers, and his advice was never 
superseded nor neglected. He possessed the power of 
propitiating the Gods not only to bring prosperity on the 
people, but also to secure easy victories to the King over 
hostile neighbouring States. In Rgvedic times we find the 
renowned Vasistha and the equally renowned ViSvsmitra as the 
great R?is or Priest-leaders of the Trtsus and the Bharatas 
respectively. Every important Tribe had its own Priest-leader. 
The Kings had implicit faith in tliem in as much as they 
possessed, or were supposed to possess the power of bringing 
down timely rains for the prosperity of the people, and 
securing glorious victories to them by bringing to their aid 
the favour of the great Indra. No wonder that they allowed 
themselves to be guided by their counsels both in peace and 
war. It was thus thffi Priesthood, (and in later times 
Bia'umanismj came to establ sh its firm influence in Aryan 

society. 


It was the Rsis or Sage-priests, the mighty wise thinkers 


of old, the 


brainiest ” among the people, who led the van 


of progress in the early and subsequent stages of Aryan 
development. It was they who domesticated the cattle, 
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discovered the use of fire, invented the plough, learnt and 
taught the art of agriculture, invented and manufactured 
various implements, made chariots and wagons, discovered 
the intimate relations of the Cosmio Powers with human 

• • t 

welfare, instituted Fire-worship and the various Sacrifices 
calculated to promote human happiness, evolved the insti- 
tution of rharriage, and established it on a firm and sure 
basis,, discovered the existence of the various beneficent 
deities and differentiated their individual characteristics, 
brought them down, as it were, from their distant spheres 

to exercise their benevolent influence on human affairs, 
discovered their unity in the One Supreme Deity, permeating 
the Universe, — the Primordial Source of Creation, — the One 

and Indivisible, yet manifesting Itself in manifold ways, — 
and lifted up human hopes and aspirations from the fleeting, 
evanescent and perishable things of this world to the attain- 
ment of calm, serene and everlasting (beatitude), 

4 

that knows no flow nor e|3b and is centred in and co-exten- 
sive with Brahman, the Great and Undefinable. It was these 
great minds that in early Rgvedic times fused the Hisjointed 

4 

and discordant elements into one homogeneous whole, and 
united the scattered villages into one confederacy under 
the supremacy of one vigorous and powerful clan whom they 
guided by their sage counsels to the attainment of the 
blessed goal of one united people. It was tlirough their 
noble and selfless exertions that there came into being in 

Rgvedic times the Five Tribes [Pancajandh or Pancakrs- 

^ » * 

tayah) who possessed a homogeneous civilisation, speaking 

I . ^ 

one language, performing the same sacrifices, and believing 
in the same Gods, and, though existing as separate Tribes, 
were looked upon as the different limbs of the great Aryan 
People that was in the making. The Sage-Masters, realis- 
ing this ultimate destiny of the Aryans, never missed an 
opportunity for praying to the great (jods for the well-being 
of the Five Tribes, ^ upon wliom they based their hopes 


^ Rv. X. 6o, 4 ; V. 86, 2 ; ix loi, 9, etc. 
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and aspirations for the realisation of their happy and glorious 
dream, viz. the evolution of a noble nation, full of life and 
vigour, and a civilisation unique in the world. With this 
object in view they iraade a persistent attempt to eliminate 
all discordent elements from the land, and create a peaceful 
atmosphere, quite conducive to the growth and development 
of their noble ideals. 


To such master-minds as these, Kings and peasants 
equally bowed their heads in solemn awe and reverence. 
They had no axes of their own to grind, and were utterly 
selfless. Unlike the Pafesis of ancient Chaldea, they had 
no ambition of being Priest-Kings, exercising supreme 
political authority and enjoying material pleasure and the 
best things of this world. They were ascetics, and yet lived 
as householders with their wives and children on gifts 
voluntarily made by the King and the Nobles in return for 
the invaluable services rendered by them. In fact, they 
lived in perfect detachment from power and pelf, and^were 
worldly, yet not of the world. It is, therefore, sheer blasphemy 
to say that they flattered and praised the Princes and Nobles, 
nay the Gods, mainly with an eye to baksheesh, as Professor 
Bloomfield has the temerity irreverently to say. ^ It is an 
altogether wrong view to take of Dana-stutis or praises for 
gifts. A man ought not to hoard wealth simply for the sake 
of personal pleasure and enjoyment, quite unmindful of the 
wants and sufferings of the poor and the needy, all of whom 
have a claim on his liberality. (Rv. x. 107). At the present 
day, the idea may be condemned by some as Socialistic, 

s 

nay Bolshevistic ; but even Socialism and Bolshevism, if not 
carried to extremes, have their justifications. Liberality 
has, in all the Scriptures of the world, been enjoined upon as 
a religious duty ; and the Sage-poets of the Rgveda have 
simply dilated upon its virtues. (Rv. x. 117,5. 6). They 
hated begging for its own salle, and a Rsi prays to Indra 


^ Bloomfield, The Religion of the Veda^ Lecture the Second, 
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that he may never be reduced to such a strait as to be 
compelled to beg from the rich. (Rv. ii, 28, ii). The praises 
for liberality had, therefore, the object of stimulating the 
giver to make a noble and unstinted use of his wealth. 
(Rv. X. 107, 8-1 1). Social welfare and advancement depend 
upon mutual help and obligations. If I do something for you, 
you must do something for me. It is all a matter of “ Give and 
Take.” But the gift should not be always one-sided only, 
and should be adequately returned. The Sage-poets devoted 
a major portion of their time to communion with the Gods, 
and to the performance of sacrifices for the benefit of Princes 
and peasants alike. They had no time to devote to worldly 
pursuits, and therefore naturally expected gifts (or fees^ if 
you like) from Kings and Nobles, adequate to maintain them 
and their families according to their rank and station in life. 
(Rv. X. 107). Work done for niggardly persons is so much 
time and energy sheerly wasted and lost. One need not, 

therefore, be surprised if such persons are condemned in the 
Rgveda (Rv. x. 117, 6). It should be borne in mind that 

it is no crime to earn an honest competency by honest work. 
The Princes of Rgvedic times quite appreciated the invalu- 
able services rendered by the R?is, and vied with one 
another to honour them by making rich gifts. The homage 
paid to them was voluntary and was eminently deserved. 
The Rsi-priest had the precedence of all in the Royal court, 
and his consecration preceded even that of the king. This 
shows the high esteem in which he was generally held. 


of K. 


A distinguished Rsi having usually 


been the moral, spiritual and political guide of the Royal 
clan that ruled a Tribe, we may take it for granted that no 
successor to a deceased King was appointed without his 
knowledge or approval. In fact, we have positive evidence 
to show that he was the real King-maker. In two hymns of 
the Atharva-Veda (iv. 22, 3. 31; viii' 7, 6), the Sage-priest 
{Purohita) has been called the King-maker {Rdja-krit). It 
was he who suggested the name of a successor to the King 
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probably in consultation with the other members of the Royal 
clan and court, and his nominee presented himself or was 
invited for election by the people as their King. In the 
Rgveda, however, we find instances of a son succeeding his 
father on the throne, ’ which may lend colour to the view 
that kingship was usually hereditary in Rgvedic times. But 
it was not so always in all the cases. “ The monarchy ” 
as Zimmer holds “ was elective, though it is not clear 
whether the selection by the people was between the 
members of the royal family only, or extended to members 
of all the noble clans.” ^ My humble view is that a Tribe 
having been named after the ruling clan, the selection was 
originally confined to its members only, and not extended 
to members of all the noble clans in the Tribe. As long as 
a qualified man w.is available in the Royal clan, there was 
no need for going outside it for choosing a successor. If the 
deceased King had a qualified son, the choice naturally fell 
on him, and lie succeeded to the throne, not of course as a 
matter of right, but by general sufferance. Of course, we 
may suppose that his father and the Sage-priest took great 
care in his up-bringing as an ideal future King. A qualified 
son failing, the selection was made from among the other 
qualified members of the clan, and then duly announced to 
the cantons {vis). The people or their acknowledged 
representatives then assembled in the Sabhd, or a Samiti 
specially convened for the purpose in the capital city, and 
there expressed their views or approval. There is a verse 
in the Rgveda (x. 124, 8) which suggests election of a King 
by the people or subjects themselves. Wilson has translated 
it thus : ” Like subjects choosing a king, they (the waters) 
smitten with fear, fled from Vrtra.” The sense however is 
somewliat obscure. I'lit: original passage is visa na rdjanam 
vrndnd \^\\\c\\ undoubtedly means “like people or subjects 


^ e.g Vadhryasva, Divodiisa, Pija'vana, Sudas ; 
dasyu, Mitratithi, Kurusravalla, Upamasravas, etc. 


or Purukutsa, Trasa- 


* Vedic Index, ii. 211. 
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choosing or electing a king.” The evident meaning is that 
as people smitten with fear from the attacks of enemies 
choose a king to lead and protect them, so the waters fled 
from Vrtra (their encompasser) and sought the protection of 
Varuna. ^ There can be no doubt that the Sage-poet had a 
contigency in his mind when people, without a leader or 
King, and threatened by enemies, hastened to elect one, 
capable of protecting them, as their King. There is another 
hymn (Rv. x. 173) which indicates that the stability of a 
King on the throne was contingent on the good-will of his 
subjects. Wilson thus translates the hymn : 

” I have consecrated thee, (Raja) ; come amongst us, 
be steady and unvacillating: may all thy subjects desire 
thee (for their King), may the kingdom never fall from thee. 

“Come into this (kingdom), mayest thou never be 

* 

deposed, unvacillating as a mountain ; stand firm here like 
Indra, establish thy kingdom in this world. 

“ May Indra, gratilied by the perpetual oblation, firmly 
establish this (prince) ; may Soma, may Brahmanaspati 
address him (as their votary). 

“ Firm is the heaven, firm is the earth, firm are these 
mountains, firm is the entire world, so this King of man be 
firm. 


“ May the royal Varuna, the divine Brhaspati, may 
Indra and Agni ever give stability to thy kingdom. 

“ With a constant oblation we handle the constant 
Soma\ therefore may Indra render thy subject people 
payers of (their) taxes.” 

The above mantras were intended to be pronounced by 

the officiating Priest at the time of the installation of a King. 

♦ 

The selection of the King had already been made. The King- 
elect was present in the assembly {Samiti), or at the place 


^ The translation given by Dr. B, Shama Sastri in his “ Evolution of 
Indian Polity,” (p. 28) is evidently * incorrect. It is a.s follows; * And they 
(the Asuras), like people who elect their rulers, have in abhorrence turned 
away from Vftra.” 
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of sacrifice, and his formal election and consecration only 
remained to be ' performed. The officiating priest, as the 
spokesman of the people, invites him to come for formal 
consecration as their King and expresses a pious hope that 
he may so act and behave himself as to secure the permanent 
attachment and good will of his subjects, and that he may 
occupy the throne firmly and for ever. He winds up his 
consecrating sermon by further expressing an ardent hope 
that his subjects may regularly pay their taxes to enable him 
to carry on the administration of the kingdom and adopt 
offensive measures against enemies, according to necessity. 

The above hymn which was a typical consecration hymn 

^ * 

in Rgvedic times clearly shows that the King was elected for 
his personal qualifications only by the people, and depended 
for the tenure of his office on their good will and contentment. 
It also shows that the people paid their taxes as long as they 
were pleased with the administration of their King, and could 
withhold them, if he proved unjust and tyrannical. The people 
clearly realised their rights, privileges and duties, and were 
powerful factors to be reckoned with in the State. 

The next hymn (Rv. x. 174) is also significant and would 
bear quoting here : — 

I 

“ By the abhlvarta oblation, whereby Indra has conquered 
(everything), do thou, O Brahmanspati, bring us to sovereign 
rule. 

“ Having overcome our rivals, and those who are our 
enemies, do thou attack him who assails us, and him who 
behaves insolently towards us. 

“ May the divine Savitr, may Soma establish thee [Raja) ; 
may all beings establish thee, so that thou may be supreme. 1 


1 The verbs in this verse have been translated by some in the past-perfect 
tense ; “ The divine Savitr and Soma have established thee (Rdjd), and all 
beings have established thee, so that thou hast become supreme.” 
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“ That oblation Whereby Indra became heroic, renowned 
and eminent, I have offered, O Gods, (to you) ; may I become 
freed from rivals, {a-sapatnah). 

“ May I become without a rival, the destroyer of my 
rivals, obtaining the sovereignty, overcoming (my foes), so 
that I may reign over these beings and over my people.” 

The above verses have reference to a sacrifice performed, 
in which ihit abhlvart a oblation had been offered. The object 
of this oblation was to make all beings (Gods and men) 
friendly towards the King. Of the first three verses, the first 
is addressed by the presiding priest to Brahmanaspati, 
and the second and third to the King, and the last two embody 
the prayers of the King himself. It appears that though the 
King was chosen by the people and firmly established on the 
throne, he was still afraid of the intrigues of his rivals 
{sapatnah) and prayed that he might overcome them. There 
were undoubtedly rival claimants to the throne in the ruling 
clan, and though one of them was chosen by the people, the 
disappointed rivals probably intrigued among themselves or 
with others for his overthrow. The newly elected King had, 
therefore, a hard and uneasy time of it until he succeeded in 
either conciliating them or putting them down and removing 
them out of the way. Sovereign power was clearly insecure 
in those days. j 

The Brahmanas contain in them much ancient history 
and tradition which give us a glimpse of the forms of Govern- 
ment as obtained in early times. We have already seen that 
the Mahabharata refers to a time when the people used to 
govern themselves, and were without a King. In other words, 
the earliest form of Government was Republican, of course, 
in its very crude and undeveloped form. This form of 
Government did not succeed and last long, as the people 
frequently quarrelled among tliemselves, which led to blood- 
shed and mutual annihilation. Then the wisest among them 
thought and realised that they should all place themselves 
under one strong ruler or leader who would be able 
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to govern them, maintain internal peace and order, and 
protect them from outside aggression. And so they chose a 
King. The Aitareya Rrdhmana (i. 14), also refers to a simi- 
lar process of evolution among the Gods ; “The Devas said, ‘ it 
is on account of our having no King that the Asuras defeat 

00 

us. Let us elect a King.’ All consented. They elected Soma 
their King. Headed by King Soma, they were victorious in 

s 

all directions.” There is also a significant passage in the 
Taittirlya Brdhmana (i. 5, q) which is worth reproducing 
here : “ The Devas and Asuras joined in battle. Then 

Prajapati concealed his eldest son Indra, lest he might be 
killed by the mighty Asuras. Prahlada, the son of Kayadhu, 
likewise concealed his son Virocana, lest he might be killed 
by the Devas. The Devas went to Prajapati and said : 
‘there can possibly be no battle for a state having no King ’ 
(for its leader). They courted Indra to be their King with 
sacrifices.” ^ 

It would thus appear that the election of a King, Chief, or 
Leader was, and could not but have been the rule in early Aryan 
communities. Kingship only became hereditary when authority 
was more centralised in the King, peace reigned in the 
country for a considerably long time, and people did not 
much care to know who ruled them so long as they were 
ruled well. To the extent that the people neglected to 
exercise their rights and privileges, to that extent monarchy 
became more powerful, until at last it became hereditary and 
even absolute. 




The original meaning of Rdjan : its political signi- 

As the Royal clan established its supremacy over 


all other clans and united all the villages (gramas) situated 
within a particular territory into a Tribe, its members were 
at first known by the name of Rdjan which originally 
signified “ nobles ” and not a “ king.” (Rv. i. 40, 8 ; 108, 7 : 
X. 42, 10; 97,6.) This clan no doubt became powerful as 



^ Vide Sastri^s Evolution of Indian Polity^ pp. 30-21, 
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the result of all its members holding together and acting in 
concert under the direction of one capable leader, and all the 
members equally shared the glory of federating the villages into 
one State or Tribe; hence all of them were called Rajans. 
“^Zim.mer ^ sees traces in one passage of the Rgveda (x 97, 6) 
that in times of peace there was no King in some States, 
the members of the Royal family holding equal rights. He 
compares this with the state of affairs in early Germany. 
But, (observe Professors Macdonell and Keith) the passage 
merely shows that the nobles could be called Rdjans^ and is 
not decisive for the sense ascribed to it by Zimmer. Of 
course this state of affairs is perfectly possible, and is 
exemplified later in Buddhist times.” - But the question 
remains to be answered why all of them were designated 
by the name qf Rdjan, unless it be that all of them held 
equal rights. My surmise is that so long as the members 
of the clan were limited in number, it was possible for them 
to act in concert and equally share the responsibility of the 
Government, and thus they were called by the common 
name of Rdjan. But wlit-n in course of time the clan 

expanded, and the members became too numerous to be 
able to bear an equal share in the administration of the 
country, their acknowledged leader was invested with the 
supreme authority during his life-time, or as long as he was 
physically and mentally capable of exercising it for the 
benefit of the people and the State. It was then that the 
name Rdjan or Kin^ came to be specially appropriated by 
him, and the word Rdjanya (Rv, x. 90, 12) was applied to 
designate the other members of the clan, and meant “ nobles 
belonging to the Royal clan.” As the office of the King was 
not hereditary but elective, every capable member stood 
the chance of being elected King on the demise of the last 
incumbent. This furnished an incentive to them to keep 

^ Altindisches Leben^ 176, 177. 

^ Vedic index ^ ii, 217-218, 
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themselves in a high state of efficiency both in wars and the 
internal administration of the country, and to act in concert. 
The Rgvedic passage referred to by Zimmer says (according 
to Wilson’s translation) that the Rdjdnah (Princes or Nobles) 
assembled in battle, or (according to a different translation), 
in an assembly to discuss public affairs. This would be quite 
consistent with the theory propounded above. 

The elective principle continued uninterruptedly from 
Vedic times to the Buddhistic A^e. — The Atliarva-veda 
thougli a much later work than the Rgveda, contains much 
ancient history which throws light on many important matters 
that belonged to a by-gone age. I cannot do better than 
quote a few passages here to illustrate how a King was 
elected from the Royal clan, and even invited and brought 
from a distance by his kinsmen in the event of an eligible 
member not having been available near at hand : 

“ To thee hath come the kingship with its spendour on. 

Shine as lord, sole ruler of the people. 

King ! let all regions of the heavens invite thee. 

Here let men wait on thee and before thee. 

t 

“ The tribesmen shall elect thee for the kingship. 

These five celestial regions shall elect thee. 

Rest on the height and top of kingly power ; thence 

As a mighty man award us treasures. 

“ Kinsmen inviting thee, shall go to meet thee. 

With thee go Agni as an active herald. 

Let women and their sons be friendly-minded. 

4 

Thou, mighty one, shalt see abundant tribute. 
***** 

“ Speed to us hither from the farthest distance. 

Propitious unto thee be Earth and Heaven, ^ 

Even so hath Varuna this, King, asserted, he who 

Himself hath called thee : come thou hither. 

“ Pass to the tribes of men ^ O Indra., Indra. 

Thou with the Varuna hast been found accordant, 

9 
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To his own place this one (Agni) hath called thee 

saying, 

‘ Let him adore the gods and guide the clansmen' 

“ The bounteous paths in sundry forms and places, 

All, in accord, have given thee room and comfort. 

Let all these in concert call thee hither. 

Live thy tenth decade here, a strong kind ruler.” ^ 

These mantras must have been composed by the Sage- 
priest of the Royal clan which was in need of electing an 
eligible King from among themselves. As no eligible man 
was available in the ruling clan, one of their kinsmen, who 
had probably migrated elsewhere and been living at a 
distance, was invited by the clan, probably at the suggestion 
of the Sage-priest himself, to come and occupy the throne, 
after his due election by the tribesmen or the people. 
“ Kinsmen, inviting thee, shall go to meet thee,” and “ the 
Tribesmen shall elect thee for kingship ” are highly signi- 
ficant. “ Let women and their sons be friendly-minded ” 
is no less significant, in as much as it goes to show that the 
voices of women also counted, and were an important factor 
in moulding public opinion. If women did not approve of a 

4 

particular selection, though they were not invited or allowed 
to express their own views in the Tribal Assembl)^, they 
could yet influence and mould the opinions of their sons who 
would be summoned to express their views. And this meant 
a great deal. Plence the Sage-priest prays that “ women and 
their sons ” may be ” friendly-minded.” This shows, beyond 
the shadow of a doubt, what a living, intelligent and patriotic 
race were the Vedic Aryans — men, women and their sons — 
all of whom took a keen and vivid interest in every important 
matter that related to their tribal welfare. 

I 

* There is another hymn in the Atharva-veda also referred 
to by Zimmer and quoted by Dr. Sastri in his Evolution of 

I I . IP ,1 ■ II I *111 111 .1 ■•«■■■ ■■■ I .1 w. - - »»« ■ . I A— 

^ Av., iii. 4, I. 2. 3 5- 6* 7. The above hymn is quoted by Dr. Shama 
Sastri in his Evolution of Indian Polity^ pp. 18, ig, and referred to by Zimmer 
in his Altindisches Leben^ 176^ 177. 
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Indian Polity^ (p. 19) which goes to show that the King had 
a share in the village-produce, kine and horses, and was 
“ the sole lord and leader of the people,” and that his rivals 
struggled for precedence. There were undoubtedly several 
candidates for election as King, and the disappointed candidates 
gave the elected King a lot of trouble by their secret intrigues 
against, and sullen indifference to, and non-co-operation with 
him, and it was necessary for him to overcome them first of 
all. Below are quoted a few stanzas from the hymn ^ : 


” Exalt and strengthen this my prince, O Indra, 
Make him sole lord and- leader of the people. 

Scatter his foes, deliver all his rivals into his hand 
In struggles for precedence. 

“ Give him a share in village^ kine and horses.^ 

And leave his enemy without a portion. 

Let him as King be head and chief of princes, 

Give up to him, O Indra, every foeman. 

* * * * * 

* I ' 

“ Supreme art thou, beneath thee are thy rivals. 

And all, O King, who were thine adversaries. 

Sole lord and leader and allied with Indra, bring, 
Conquer thy foeman’s goods and treasures. 

“ Consume, with lion aspect, all their hamlets, with 
Tiger aspect drive away thy foemen. 

Sole lord and leader and allied with Indra, 

Sieze, conquer thine enemies’ possessions.” 


It should be noted here that the above hymn distinctly 
inentions the name of the tiger, vydghrap which is con- 
spicuous by its absence in the Rgveda. I have elsewhere’^ 

expressed an opinion that the tiger was originally a native 

of the dense forests of Central and Southern India, which was 

♦ 

% 

cutoff from the Punjab by the Rajputana Sea and the Gangetic 


4 


I 




^ Av., iv, 22. 

2 Vya^Hrapratikeva badhas'va s-itriin (Av., iv. 22, 7). 
kipvedic India, Ch, v. 
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or Eastern Sea in Rgvedic times. It was only when these 
seas disappeared in a later age, and a land connection was 
established between Northern and Southern India that it was 

e for the tiger to migrate towards the north, and 
occupy. the swampy jungles of Lower Bengal and the terai 
regions of the Himalaya, abounding in games. The mention 
of the tiger and some eastern provinces of Northern India^ 
in the Atharva-veda, therefore, removes the date of its 
composition by thousands of years from Rgvedic times, 
durintj which the above-name 1 seas disappeared and the 


alluvial plains of the Gangetic valley were formed and peopled 
by Aryan colonists from the Punjab. If the above hymns of 
the Atliarva-veda were composed to meet the requirements of 
its age, then it must be freely admitted that the custom of the 
election of Kings by their tribesmen must have continued 
uninterruptedly for thousands of years from Rgvedic times 
down to the age of the Atharva-veda, though hereditary 
monarchies also must have been evolved here and there. But 

4 

in the case of the latter also, the election of a successor indis- 
pensably required the popular sanction and approval, of which 


we find a notable instance in Valmlki’s 


Wh 


King Da§aratha, the powerful monarch of Kosala, wanted, 
on account of his extreme old age, to abdicate the throne in 
favour of his popular eldest son, Rama, he thought it 
necessary to summon the Popular Assembly and obtain its 
sanction to his nomination.'-^ It would thus appear that 
popular opinion could never be flouted either in elective or 
hereditary monarchies in Ancient India. And V ox popiili 
went as stronti as ever down to the age of the Buddha, for 


we fmd the elective principle still in force among the various 
Sakya clans. It was only after Alexander’s invasion, and the 
ipilux of Dravidian adventurers from the south, and of 
foreign invaders from the north that Vox popiili became 




4 

Anga and Magadha. 

Rdmdyana^ ii 2 
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dumb, or rather was silenced by the loud stentorian voices 
of the Imperial and Absolute Monarchs. It was driven from 
all imperial concerns in the capital towns to remote and 
out-of-the-way villages in the interior, where its feeble tone 
was heard in the village Panchayets for a long time, even 
during the period of Mahomedan rule, until it was finally 
drowned by the victorious arid sonorous roll of the British 
drum, though signs are not wanting of its revival again. 

The Royal Court and Retinue. — The Royal Court mainly 
consisted of those nobles {Rdjans or Rdjanyas] belonging to 
the Royal clan who were the strong supporters of the King : 
the Royal Priest or Sage [Purohita) who guided their counsel ; 
the Grdmani of the capital town ; the Suta or the Royal 

4 

charioteer who always accompanied the King in his tours, 
and drove the car for him in the field of battle ; the Sendnl 
(lit. leader of an army) who was the General (Rv. vii. 20, 5 ; 
ix. 96, I ; X. 84, 2) at the head of the army, responsible for 
its discipline, and led it to war “ when the King became too 
important to lead every little fray in person ; ” and others 
like MadhyamaH, Judge or Arbitrator ; Ksattr^ a distributor 
of good things (Rv. vi. 13, 2), probably the Royal store-keeper, 
though Sayana explains the word occurring in the Satapatha 
Brdhmana (v. 3, i, 7) -as antahpurddhyaksa or chamberlian ; 
Samgrahitr or I'reasurer ; Bhd^adugha, collector of taxes 
etc. 

The King lived in a big palace, well fortified, and adorned 
with many doors and pillars, to judge from the description 
of King Varuua's palace in the Rgveda. (Rv. ii. 41, 5; vii. 
88, 5). He sat on a throne (Asandl) in the Royal court, facing 
his courtiers on the right and left, all of whom had seats 
according to their respective ranks. The Purohita who was 
also the Minister had a seat of honour, probably close to the 
throne. The King probably personally exercised criminal 
jurisdiction, as we find references to it in the Sutras {Gautama 
Dharma Sutra^ xii. 43). “ Possibly the jurisdiction would 

4 

be exercised by a royal officer or even by a delegate, for a 
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Rajanya is mentioned as an over-seer {adhyaksa) of the 
punishment of a Sodra in the Kalhaka Samhitd (xxviii. 4). In 
civil justice it may be that 


the King 


played a much less 
prominent part, save as a court of final appeal, but evidence 
is lacking on this head.”^ The Purohita who had his seat 
close to the throne always advised the King in the discharge 
of his duties ; “ he also had the advantage of the Royal 
ministers and attendants.” 


Royal pomp and circumstance . — The King attended the 
court or appeared before the public gorgeously dressed, and 

4 

bedecked with jewels and gold (Rv. x. 78, i ; cf. Rv. i. 85, 
8 ; viii. 5, 38 etc.). He wore a golden crown on his head 
which tapered to a point like horn (Rv. v. 59, 3), just like 
the crowns still worn by Hindu bridegrooms in Bengal on the 
occasion of the performance of their wedding ceremony. He 
wore a golden breast-plate (Rv. v. 59, 6 etc.) or mantle and 
carried the sheathed sword in his hand. In fact, his looks 
inspired awe in the minds of the spectators. (Rv. i. 85, 8). 
Sometimes the King mounted the royal elephant with his 
Minister (Rv. iv. 4, i) or a royal officer, and went out either 
a-hunting, or for showing himself to his subjects on any 
festive occasion. As horses were adorned with pearls and 
gold, so we can surmise that the royal elephant also was 
gorgeously bedecked with gold, silver, pearls and jewels, as 
is still the custom in the Indian Feudatory States. On such 
occasions, the King was attended by his armed retinue both 
on foot and on horses and chariots, and the Royal procession 
must have presented a very picturesque, imposing and 

impressive appearance. In a word, the pomp and circum- 

\ 

stance of Royalty was not lacking in Vedic times. 

Bali or Taxes . — The King himseljf led the army in war 
and took the field. He fouqht from his war-chariot, attended 
on his right by the Suta, or Royal charioteer, upon whose 
skill in manipulating the chariot in the thick of the battle 


^ Vedic Index^ ii. 213, 
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often depended his victory. Body-guards on horses and 

chariots defended the Royal chariot and the person of the 

King. “ In return for his warlike services the King received 
the obedience (Rv. i. 67, r ; iv. 50, 8) — sometimes forced 

(Rv. vii. 6, 5 ; ix. 7, 5) —of the people, and in particular 
their contributions for the maintenance of Royalty.’ The 
King is regularly regarded as ‘devouring the people’ (Rv. i. 
65, 4 ; Av. iv. 22, 7 ; Ait. Brdh vii. 29 etc.), but this 
phrase must not be explained as meaning that he necessarily 
oppressed them. It obviously had its origin in a custom 
by which the King and his retinue were fed by the people’s 
contributions, a plan with many parallels. It is also probable 
that the king could assign the royal right of maintenance to 
a Ksatriya, thus developing a Nobility supported by the 
people.” - From the existence of the elective system of 
monarchy in Rgvedic times, it cannot be reasonably supposed 
that the King was oppressive or forced his subjects to 
contribute more than they could afford to do But no 
monarchy or republic can be maintained without the people 
contributing a definite share of their produce or income to 
the State coffer ; and though such contributions are original- 
ly voluntary, they have a tendency of gradually proving 
irksome to the contributors to the same extent as they forget 
the fundamental nec< ssity for making them. In Rgvedic 
times when money or gold was scarce, people used to contri- 
bute a definite portion of their produce, and a number of 
cattle and horses to the King. The King, therefore, possessed 
a huge granary, besides vast herds of cattle and horses, 
which gradually increased in number as they multiplied,. 
These wmre probably sufficient to maintain Royalty with 
dignity in times of peace ; but in troublous times wdien 
armies had to be moved to the battle-fields, and adequately 
fed and maintained, the King was in need of special 

I 

‘ Cf. Bali-hrt, ‘ paying tribute ' Rv. vii. 6, 5 ; x. 173, 6, 
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contributions from his subjects, especially the Nobles and 

4 

the rich among them. If his subjects were unwilling to 
contribute anything, probably the necessary supplies were 
“ commandeered, ” as they are done even to this day in 
most civilised countries. In such cases, the King and 
his retinue may have been described as “devouring the 
people.” But really the King was not an oppressor. In 
the Mahabhdrata we come across a remarkable passage, 
showing how the King used persuasion instead of force to 
collect the sinews of war on the occasion of a threatened 
invasion, which is as follows : — 

“ The enemy are threatening to invade my territory ; 
and as a public calamity is impending, I ask you to make 
contributions with a view to enable me to avert it. When 
the calamity will have been averted, I will return you your 
money. Should you, however, allow the enemy to come, 
they will not only rob you of all your wealth, but also carry 
away your wives and children. In that event, there will 
be none left to enjoy your property. You are like unto 
my sons, and [ am glad to witness your prosperity. Now 
that there is an impending calamity, I am asking for your 

contributions. None ought to prize wealth when danger 
is threatened.” ^ 

The King in the above extract wants to open something 
like the modern State War Loan, repayable to the 
subscribers by the State afterwards. Whether the King in 
Rgvedic times asked for contributions with a view to repay 
them after the war was over, cannot be definitely said, 
probably the contributions were in the nature of a special 
War Tax which proved galling to the subjects, and made 
them describe the King as “ devouring the people.” Some- 
times the unwilling subject? were forced to make their 
contributions as was done in the case of the subjects of Kino- 

/ J 

Nahusa, as related in the Rgveda (vii. 6, 5). But ordinarily 

* Sdnti Parvciy Ch, 87. 
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no force was used except in the case of hostile tribes (Rv. 
vij. i8, ig), as Zimmer has clearly admitted. ^ 

The following extracts from the Mahabharata as regards 
taxation and the collection of revenue may be applied, 
mutatis mutandis^ to describe the attitude of the King 
towards his people in Rgvedic times : 

“ The King should save his people from the hands of 
envious and thievish knaves. He ought to fix the rules 
and rates of taxation, after carefully considering the 
condition of sale and purchase of goods on the part of the 
merchants, the margin of their profits, the condition of the 
roads and ways over which goods are conveyed, and the 
expenditure which they incur for their maintenance. Taxes 

4 

should be levied on artisans also with special reference to 
the nature of their products and the margin of their profits. 

. . . . . Rules of taxation should be framed in such 

a way as to enable both the King and the tax-payers to enjoy 
the fruits of their labour. Actuated by a desire for inordinate 
gain, the King ought never to allow agriculture, industry 
and his kingdom to perish. Exorbitant taxation makes the 
King an object of popular displeasure. How can he, there- 
fore, expect any good ? He, who is unpopular with his 
people, can never gain any object. As a calf, by drinking 
milk from the udder of a cow, becomes strong and able to 
carry burdens, but fails to do so, if it does not obtain a 
sufficient supply of milk, so do the people, by becoming 
rich in consequence of the levy of moderate taxes by the 
King, become able to inaugurate many a useful work. But 
if they are robbed of all their gains by the King, they cannot 
accomplish any good. So the King should never levy 
immoderate taxes.” 

Further, we read in the same epic ; 


^ Altindisches Leben, i66, 167. 

2 Sdnti ParvUy Ch. 87. Quoted in my paper on Limited Monarchy 
in Ancient India in the Modern Review^ ii, 35^-35 ^ 
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“ As the bee collects honey from flowers, without 
hurting the plant, as men draw out milk from the udder of 
a cow, without cutting it off, or starving the calf, as a leech 
insensibly draws blood from the body, as a tigress catches 
hold of the neck of her cub between her teeth without 
hurting it, and as a mouse nibbles off flesh from the feet of 
a sleeping man without being discovered, so should the 
King imperceptably collect his revenues, without oppressing 
or annihilating his people.” ’ 


The Patriarchal system and Kindly form of government. 
This attitude of the King towards his subjects which was 
observed in the Epic Age was the natural development of 
the patriarchal relations that existed between Royalty and 
the people in the Vedic Age. A King who owed his position 
and power to popular suffrage and good will could not afford 

to be a tyrant. 

Professors Macdonell and Keith observe : ” The normal, 
though not universal form of government in early India, was 
that by Kings, as might be expected in view of the fact that 
the Aryan Indians were invaders in a hostile territory : a 
situation which, as in the case of the Aryan invaders of 
Greece and of the German invaders of England, resulted 
almost necessarily in strengthening the monarchic element 
of the constitution. The mere patriarchal organization of 
’society is not sufficient, as Zimmer assumes, to explain the 
Vedic Kingship.”’^ The assumptions made by the learned 
Professors in this extract are highly gratuitous. In the first 
place, there is absolutely no evidence in the entire range of 

. the Vedas, that the 

o * 

Aryans came to India as invaders or that they had a foreign 
origin.^ In the second place, every tribe or body of men. 


the Sanskrit Literature beginning from 


1 Sdnti Farm, Ch. 87 . Quoted in my paper on “ Limited Monarchy in 

Ancient India” in the Modern Review, ii. 350*35 
3 Vedic Index, ii. 2 io. 

3 Cf. Muir O. S. T., ii- 392 . 
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even if they were not invaders, required a leader or King to 
protect them from outside aggressions, as men possessing 
only a primitive culture were not always able to successfully 
manage their tribal affairs. Thirdly, the system of the 
election of Kings or tribal chiefs, as prevailed in Rgvedic 
times and the later ages, when there was no question of 
invasion, unmistakably points to its natural evolution in the 
land from the pastoral stage of Aryan culture when every 
pastoral tribe required a Gramani or leader to guide them 
from one place to another with their cattle and families. It 
was only when the several clans settled down as agriculturists 
in villages that attempts were successfully made to federate 
them into one Tribe under one leading clan, and the acknow- 
ledged leader of that clan was elected as the King. The kingly 
form of Government was, therefore, the natural outcomq, as 
Zimmer says,* of the patriarchal organization of. kociety. 
The favourite theory ol Aryan invasion of the Punjab, to 
which Western scholars subscribe, need not be brought in to 
explain the existence of a kingly form of government in 
Rgvedic times. 

The Sabhd and Samiti . — A people with democratic 
instincts like the Vedic Aryans, quite alert to and mindful of 
their ow'n tribal interests, could not but frequently meet in 
assemblies to discuss village and public affairs and express 
their opinions freely on matters that concerned them most 
intimately. Every important village, therefore, had a perma- 
nent institution of its owm, which was known by the 
of Sabha. (Rv. vi. 28, 6; viii. 4, 9 ; x. 34, 6). The Sabha 
had a house or hall of its own, where the elders and all 
respectable persons, whether young or old, regularly met 
not only to talk on important village topics, like cows and 
probably cultivation, rain or crops, (Rv. vi. 28, 6; viii. 4, 9), 
but also to wliile aw^ay tlieir idle time in dice-playing, (Rv. x. 
34, 6) of which they w'ere exceedingly fond. The Sabha thus 


name 


^ Altindisches Leben^ 162. 
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assumed the character of an assembly as well as a club. We 
may, therefore, surmise that the ordinary daily sittings of the 
Sabha were not formal. It was not incumbent upon every 
respectable villager to attend the Sabha. But there were 
persons who were addicted to dicing, and therefore made it 
a regular business of theirs to attend it every day and engage 
in the game,^ especially wlien the Assembly was not transact- 
ing any public business. Dicing was not a disreputable 
game in those days, as even Kings indulged in it, and there 
was even a Royal officer, called Aksavdpa^ or Superintendent 
of dicing, though its evil consequences were too well known 
to all, and loudly lamented (Rv. x. 34). But it had a fascinating 
influence on the mind of the weak and the dissolute, who were 
attracted to the gambling-house (Sabha), like moths to the 
blazing fire, and were ruined. The near relations of these 
men had a horror of the Sabha, when turnecf into a gambling- 
house, and seldom visited it. But it was also a useful 
institution in other ways. It was a meeting-place for social 
intercourse (Rv. vi. 28, 6), and also for debates and verbal 
contests, when young and old, excepting perhaps women, 2 
attended its sittings. The exclusion of women from the 
Sabha or Assembly was probably due to the fact that besides 
dicing, wine also was sometimes freely indulged in by the 
members (Rv. vii. 86, 6 ; Av. xiv. i, 35. 36 ; xv. g, 1.2 Cfi 
Av. vii. 12, 2.) which made them noisy and rowdy. (Rv. viii. 
2, 12; 21, 14). Hence an assembly was not regarded as a 
fit place for women to go to, though there is a passage of 
doubtful significance in the Rgveda (i. 167, 3), which would 
seem to suggest that women also sometimes attended its 
sittings on important occasions, when its proceedings were 
conducted with dignity and decorum. In the period of the 
Upanisads, however, we find women attending assemblies of 
learned men and taking active parts in the debates. 

^ A dicer was called Sabha-Sthziiiu ‘ pillar of the Assembly ’ (Vaj, Sam. 
XXX, 18 ; Taitti.^ Brdh. iii. 4, 16, 1). 

^ Maitrdyanl Samhitd, iv. 7, 4. 
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“ With regard to membership of assemblies ” says Dr. 
Shama Sastri,^ “there seems to have been no restriction 
whatever. Whether old or young, educated or uneducated, 
all seem to have had free admittance into the assembly 
whenever it was convened. It is also probable that there 
was no question of quorum, but the presence of every villager 

was necessary to make the assembly fully authoritative 

As the Krsna Yajurveda (ii. 2, 2 ) h is prescribed some sacri- 
ficial spells for avoiding nervousness in an assembly and for 
the acquisition of the power of eloquence, it follows that 
assemblies were convened on a grand scale and that no one 


was denied the right of expressing his views in the assembly. 
The priests representing the educated, the nobility 

representing the agricultural and the trading classes 

/ 

were all present there. As questions of election and 
banishment of Kings and of restoration of banished Kings 
were discussed in the assembly, it is doubtful whether Kings 
attended it or not. If it were a rule that the King should 
attend it, it would follow that he attended it as its head to 
preside over its deliberations. But as questions of election 
and restoration of a King cropped up as subjects of discussion 
only when there was no King in the Kingdom, some one else, 
a distinguished priest or a noble, might volunteer himself as 
its president for the time being ; and when the question of 
the banishment of the tyrannical King was the subject of 
discussion in the assembly, the tyrant himself might stay 
away from it in the interests of his own personal safety or 



There is, however, no reliable reference found in 


the Vedas about the King’s attendance in the assembly as 


its president The Rgvedic references to the presence of a 
Rfija in the midest of an assembly (ix. 92, 6 ; x. 97, 6) can be 
taken to mean either as the presence of a noble in the midst 


of an assembly, or as the presence of the King in festal 
assemblies or congregations, or battles, as interpreted by 


^ The Evolution of Indian Polity, Sec. iv, pp. 77-78. 
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SABHA 'AND SAMITI. 

Sayaaa (Rv. ix. 92, 6\ Oa no account can the two passages 
be taken to mean that the King attended the assembly as its 
president.” 

The Sabhd was essentially an as-^embly of the people, 
but probably not of all the people, irrespective of class or 
culture, as guessed by Dr. Sastri, but only of the respect- 
able and cultured section of it, the accredited leaders, 
though every one could be present there as visitor or 
spectator. “ According to Ludwig, ' the Sabha was an 
assembly not of all the people, but of the Brahmins and 
Maghavans (‘ rich patrons.’) This view can be supported 
by the expressions Sahheya ‘ worthy of the assembly ’ 
applied to a Brahmin, ” rayih sahhdodn, ‘ wealth fitting for 
the assembly, and so on.” ^ A Rgvedic verse (viii. 4^ 9) 
clearly says: He who is thy friend, Indra, is verily possessed 
of horses, of cars, of cattle, and is of goodly form ; he is 
ever supplied with food-comprising riches, and delighting 
all, he enters the assembly {sabhd)." The phrase rayih sa~ 
bhdvdn (Rv, iv. 2, 5) is also highly significant. Those who 
were fit to attend an assembly and took part in its delibera- 
tions were called sabkiya, and the birtli of a sabheya son 
was earnestly desired by fathers (Rv. i. 91, 20; vii 5, 18). 
The Sanskrit word sabhya, now in use to mean ‘ a member 
of an assembly ’ or as an epithet to mean ‘ cultured,’ must 
have been derived from the Vedic word sabheya ‘ worthy of 
the assembly.’ Hence I am disposed to think with Ludwig 
that the sabhd was originally an assembly of the rich, 

respectable and cultured men of a village or town, whose 

\ 

opinion had some value and weight. Of course, when the 
assembly had no important business to transact, its hall was 


1 Translation of the Rgveda, 3, 253-256. He quotes for his view Rv. 
viii, 4, 9; X. yi, lo. C f . also Rv. vii. i, 4. 

^ Rv. ii. 24, 13. cf. i. 91. 20. 

^ Rv. iv. 2, 5. 

* Vedic Index^ ii 426, 427 
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used as a club for “ social intercourse and general conversa- 
tion,” as well as for playing the game of dice. Sometimes, 
a sacrifice also was held in the hall and libations were offered 
to the sacred Fire which was accordingly called sabhya. 
(Av. viii. 10,5; 55 ) 6 )’ It was probably on occasions 

like this that the King also was invited to and attended the 
assembly. 

The word Samiti, like Sabhd, occurs several times in 
the Rgveda (i. g5, 8; ix. 92, 6; x. 97, 6; 166, 4; 191, 3). 
Hillebrandt holds that the Sabha and the Samiti were 
indistinguishable and meant the one and the same thing. ^ 
But Ludwig ^ thinks that the Samiti was the popular assembly 
which could be attended, by all, irrespective of class, rank 
and wealth. — primarily the vi§ah (the people), — not excepting 
of course the Maghavans and Brahmins, if they also desired 
to attend it. The etymological meaning of the word supports 
this view. Sam-iti literally means a meeting which is 

^ o 

attended by all persons. When both the words are used in 

i 

the Vedas, there must have been some difference in their 
meanings. The King also attended the Samiti (Rv. ix. 92, 6) 
as well as the Nobles. {Rv. x. 97, 6, rdjdnah samitavv'o). 
Zimmer thinks that it was at the Samiti that the King was 
elected. A Rgvedic verse (x. 173, i) clearly says: ‘‘May 
all the people wish thee for their King.” If this view be 
correct (and I am disposed to think that it is), then it must 
follow that the Samitis were held on special and important 
occasions in the capital towns, and attended by all the 
people or their representatives, living in the town as well as 
the interior villages. The Sabhas were local and permanent 
institutions, but the Samitis were held on extraordinary 
occasions when all the people {vis ah) were invited to 
assemble and come to a unanimous decision on an important 


‘ Vedische Mythologies 2, 123-125. 

- Translation of the Rgveda, 3, 253 et seq, 
VVsasivd sarvd vdhchantUs (Rv. x. 173, i) 
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matter. They were tike the Congresses and Conferences of 
our present time. 

V 

Frays and wars . — It seems that every young man and 
able-bodied persqn in Rgvedic times would bear arms and 
fight. Even women sometimes emulated their brothers and 
husbands in these matters and fought against their enemies 
when necessary, and also accompanied their husbands to the 
field of battle. The names of Mudgalani, and Vigpala will 
naturally occur to the reader’s mind in this connection. 
(Rv. X. 102, 2, II ; i. 1 16, 15). Mudgalani actually drove her 
husband’s car in pursuit of some robbers, and defeated them 
with the help of his bow and arrows. Vispala, the wife of 
King Khela, who had. accompanied her husband to the field 
of battle and lost her leg in fighting, had it replaced by one 
of iron through the grace of the Asvins. Sarasvatl, the 
Goddess of Speech, (or the River, or Agni of that name) has 
been described in the Rgveda as Vrtraghnl or the killer of 
Vrtra, (Rv. vi. 61, 3. 4) and took part with Indra in his 
fight against that demon. ‘ In a hymn of the Rgveda (x. 125), 
popularly known as the Devl-Sokta, Vac, the Goddess 
representing the Primordial Force of the Universe, says that 

she stretches Rudra’s bow and fights for the good of mankind. 

# 

(Rv. X. 125, 6). These descriptions of fighting Goddesses 
must have been inspired by actual facts — the examples of 
fighting women in Rgvedic times. There must have been a 
stage in the evolution of Aryan civilisation when it was 
necessary for every man and woman to defend themselves 
and their property from attacks and aggressions ; but in 
course of time, the fighting came to be relegated to the 
sterner sex only for obvious reasons, as women were not 
always free and physically fit and able to engage in or carry 
on the fight for a long time In the pastoral and early 
agricultural stages, there were frequent frays and fights 
over the possession of land, cattle and even women and 
children between clans and clans, and tribes and tribes 


42 
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(Rv. vi. 25, 4), resulting in bloodshed, broken heads and 
much heart-burning. Sometimes there were raids made by 
a hostile tribe or robbers, who suddenly swooped down upon 
the unwary inhabitants, and carried off their cattle, goods 
and even women. A free fight ensued between the villagers 
and the raiders who were hotly pursued until they were 
punished, or given up as too strong for the pursuers. The 
existence of a state of society like this made life and property 
highly insecure, and necessitated every youth and able-bodied 
man to be a good fighter, brave and dashing, and well 
armed to be able to meet a sudden emergency. Parents, 
as well as Rsis prayed for the birth of brave sons who would 
be “very powerful, the slayers of the Dasyus and the 
destroyers of cities “ (Rv. x. 47, 4). One Rsi thus prays to 
Indra : “When wilt thou gather men with men, O Indra, 
heroes with heroes, and prevail in combat ? Thou shalt win 
triple kine in frays for cattle, so, Indra, give thou us celestial 
glory.” (Rv. vi. 35, 2). Thus a militant and warlike spirit 
prevailed among all classes from Rsis down to the commonest 
people, all of whom trained themselves and their sons in the 
art of fighting. As already stated, the great R?i, Mudgala, 
and his wife pursued the robbers who had stolen their cattle, 
and after defeating them in a fray, succeeded in recovering 
their kine (Rv. x. 102). We shall not, therefore, be wrong in 
inferring that every village had some kind of organization 
for training men in the use of arms, the art of riding, physical 
culture, skilful driving of chariots, and the rudimentary arts 
of warfare. Horse-racing and chariot-racing were indulged 
in probably not so much for amusement, as for the necessity 
of developing and promoting a skill in horse-riding and 
chariot-driving. We may surmise that the GramanI, who 
was both the civil and military leader of the village, took a 
lead in the matter, and organized his village contingent, not* 
only for the defence of the village, but also for taking an 


active part in any war that the King might wage against a ‘ 
powerful enemy, 
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Offi 


weapons . — The primitive weapons of men 


were at first those furnished by Nature’s own armoury, viz. 
teeth, nails and fists. These were gradually replaced by 

clubs, stones, flint-flakes, bones and horns of animals. Slings 

were afterwards invented to throw stones at and disable an 

* 

4 

adversary from a long distance. The bow and arrow were 
subsequent inventions, and were found to be more effective 

slings. At first the arrows were horn-tipped, or, simply, 
pointed hard wood, tipped with poison, as horns were not 

. The poison had a deadly effect as soon as mixed 
with the blood of the person hit. Mr. Henry Stanley, the 
great ' African explorer, has given instances in his work 




Af^ 


quick and deadly effect of 




of the Congo 

manufactured, 


even bruises and scratches made by poison-tipped arrows 
discharged by the cannibals and the pigmies 
Forest. When metals came to be known and 
the arrow-heads were made either of copper, bronze or iron. 
Swords, spears, daggers, lances and axes also were made of 
metal and used as weapons of offence. In the Rgveda we 

find mention of weapons mad^ of wood, stones, bones, horns 
and metals, showing the different stages through which 

Rgvedic culture had passed. Indra s vajra had been first 

made of stone and then of bone before it was made of 

'tx stone read: Rv. ii. i 4 » 6 ; vii. 104, 5; for 


metal. [F 

bone^ Rv. i. 84, 13 ; for iron, Rv. i. 52, 8 ; 80, 


12 




viii. 85, 


3 : X. 48, 3 ; 96, 3, etc.] The vajra was adamantine, un- 
decaying, fiery, scorching, and never-failing. Unlike the 
stone weapons hurled by the Aryan fighter against his enemy, 
it was ‘‘ undecaying, because it always came back to Indra s 
hand and could be used again and again. It was, therefore, 
greatest, the deadliest, the dreadest and the most 




weapon 


that the Aryans could imagine 


As 


fighters, possessed of limited human powers, they could only 
use the sling to throw stones, or the bow to discharge arrows 
against their adversaries. They also used the club or bamboo 
stick to batter an enemy with. But this could only be used 
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in a hand-to-hand fight. {Mustihutya Rv. i. 8 , 2). They 
also made use of astras (weapons like swords, spears etc.) 
in such fightings to conquer their “ embattled foes,” (Rv. i, 
8 ) 4)- The cavalry did terrible execution among the enemy’s 
infantry in all such cases. The word arvata in the above 
verse literally means “ with a horse ” and is explained by 
Sayana to mean “ fighting on horse-back.” Griffith, how^ever, 
remarks that ” horses seem to have been used in war as 
drawers of chariots only, and arvata here stands for rathena^ 
with a car or chariot.” But this interpretation is wrong in 
the face of the many evidences cited elsewhere about horse- 
riding and horsemen fighting in battles. I am deliberately 

of opinion that cavalry formed an important unit of the 
army in Rgvedic times. 

The principal weapon of the Rgvedic warrior was his bow 
{dhanus, Rv. viii. 72, 4 ; 77, 11 ; ix. 99, i ; x. 18, 9, etc.), and 
arrow [tsu Rv. ii. 24, 8 ; viii, 7, 4). “ The last act of the funeral 
rite included the removal of the bow from the right hand of the 
dead man.” (Rv. x. 18, 9). This goes to show that the bow 
and arrow were the constant companions of a man in Rgvedic 
times, who probably never went out to any long distance 
without them and never laid them aside until his death. 
Considering the insecure condition of the time, it was 
probably necessary for a man always to go out armed. The 

4 

dhanus, which was also called dhanvan. (Rv. ii. 24, 8; 33, 

10; vi. 59, 7; viii. 20, 2, etc.\ ” was composed of a stout 

' 

staff bent into carved shape {vakra), and of a bow string 
(y/^) made of a strip of cow-hide (Rv. vi, 75, ii) which 
joined the ends. The tips of the bow, when the string was 
fastened, were called drtni. Relaxed when not in actual 
use, the bow was specially strung up when needed for 
shooting.” ^ The arrow which was called isu^ bdna (Rv. 
vi- 75 > 17) saru (Rv. i. 100, 18; ii. 12, 10; iv. 3, 7 etc.) 
§arya or §aryi, (Rv. i. 119, 10 ; 148, 4; x. 178, 3) 


1 


Vedic Index ^ i. 388; 389. 
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usually consisted of three parts, viz., the shaft {§alya) 
which was made of a reed, still known as sara^ the head of 

4 

which was either of horn (Rv. vi. 75. ii), or of metal, 
— copper, bronze or iron, [ayo-mukham) , and the feather- 
socket [parna-dhi) to which feathers were stuck up or 
fastened to make it fly swiftly through the air. (Rv. vi. 46, 
ii). *It was shot from the ear (Rv vi. 75, 2) and “so is 
described in the Rgveda as ‘ having the ear for its place' of 
birth ’ [karna-yoni^ Rv. ii. 24, 8;. The arrow was about 
five spans or three feet long.” ^ 

The quiver or arrow-holder was called isudhi (Rv. i. 33 
3 J vi. 75. 5) which w-as carried by every bowman slung on 
his back (Rv. vi. 75, 5). It was probably also called nisanga 
(Rv. lii. 30, 15 : V. 57, 2 ; x. 103, 3), as the word nisanginah 
in the sense of ‘ having quivers ’ occurs in Rv. v. 57, 2. The 
word, nisanga^ had probably also the sense of “ sheath of a 
sword.” The archer used a leathern hand-guard, called 
hastaghna (Rv. vi. 75. 14) on his left hand for its protection 
from the impact of the bow-string. The points or tips of the 
arrowy-heads were sometimes poisoned {digdhd, Av. iv. 6, 7 ; 
V. t8, 8; cf. Rv. vi. 75, 15) like those of the pigmies of the 
Congo Forest, showing that tlie practice was a relic of ancient 

barbarous times. 

Ayiidha was a general name for weapons, but as the 
bow and arrow w^ere the principal weapons of the Vedic 
fighter, the word was used in the Rgveda to designate them 
only. (i. 39, 2 ; 61, 13 ; ii. 30, g ; vi. 75, etc). Every warrior 
was armed with the bow and arrow, besides possessing other 
weapons. The arrow was discharged from a distance, and 
the other weapons like the sword, the battle axe, lance and 
spear were used in hand-to-hand fighting. The club alsc was 
probably used in such fighting; but it was a most primitive 
weapon, and gradually gave place to swords, lances, etc. 


‘ Ibid, i. 81, 82. 
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The word pavlra, according to the Nirukta, denotes a 
‘ lance ’ (xii. 30). But it has evidently the meaning of ‘ sword ’ 
in the Rgveda (x. 60, 3). The verse, referred to here, has 
been thus translated by Wilson : “ Who, whether armed or 
unarmed with a sword [pavtravdn]^ overcomes adversaries in 
fight, as (a lion destroys) buffaloes.” The word pavi in the 
Rgveda (i. 34, 2 ; 88, 2, etc.) means a metal tire with %harp 
edge. But it also occasionally means a weapon (Rv. v. 52, 
9 ; vi. 8, 5 ; x. 180, 2) like a share for breaking down rocks 
(Rv. V. 52, g), or javelin to be hurled against an enemy, 
(Rv. X. 180, 2). The pavlra was something like a sword 
which was also known by the name of asi (Rv. i. 162, 20; 
X. 79, 6 ; 86, 18, etc.). Though it denoted the sacrificial knife, 
yet it was also used in war (Av. xi. 9. i). The word kdrpdna, 
meaning a sword, occurs in Rv. x. 22, 10, with which Indra 
is said *to have fought the Vrtras. There can be no doubt 
that a weapon like the modern sword was used in fighting. 
The word kdrpdna is the same as the modern krpdna (sword). 

The cakra or discus was another weapon used in war, 
and hurled against an adversary with sure effect. (Rv. viii. 
g6, 9). It was one of the weapons of Inara, and of the Gods 
in later Pauranic lore. The discus was sharp-edged, and 
rapidly turned on the point of the digit finger of the right 
hand, before being hurled against an enemy. The use of 
this weapon required great practice and skill, and it at once 
cut down that limb against which it was aimed. It is said 
that Krsna cut down SiSupala’s head with the help of his 

cakra or discus. • 

The lance was called srka in the Rgveda (i. 3^, 12 ; x. 
180, 2). Probably this word has been corrupted in Bengali 
into sarki. The word srakti has been used in the sense of a 

4 

spear in the Rgveda (vii. 18. 17). ^sti also denotes a weapon, 
held in the hands of the Maruts (Rv. i. 37, 1 ; 64, 4, 8; v. 
52,6; viii. 20, ii), and Zimmer thinks that it denotes a 
spear. {Alt. Leben^ 301 )• Sakti was another name of the 
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spear in the Rgveda (Rv. vi. 75, 9). But it was like a long 
anku§a (or elephant-goad). (Rv. x. 134, 6). The drd was 
POfan’s characteristic weapon, being a goad with a pointed 
metallic end. (Rv. vi. 53, i). As Posan was essentially a 
pastoral God, we may take it that this sort of weapon was 
used to pierce an enemy with by the pastoral Aryans. 

Yhe word vdsl in the Rgveda is probably used in the 
sense of a hachet (viii. 29, 3), as it is held by the God Tvastr, 
the divine carpenter. It is also used in the sense of the 
carpenter’s knife in the Atharva-veda (x. 6. 3). The word is 
still used by carpenters in Bengal to denote their hatchet. It 
is described in the Rgveda as a weapon of the Maruts, (i. 37, 
2 ; 88, 3 ; v. 53, 4), which, therefore, might have been used 
by the Rgvedic Aryans as a weapon of war also. The para§u 
was used to cut down wood (Rv. i. 127, 3 ; vii. 104, 21 ; 
X. 28, 8) and was like an axe and sometimes used irf battles. 
There is another word par§u which originally meant a rib- 
bone. Sayaua says it denotes “ the rib-bone of a horse, the 
edge of which is as sharp as a sword, and fit for cutting.” 
Probably it afterwards denoted an iron sickle made after the 
rib of a horse and v^^s used in war as a weapon, as there is 
mention of warriors, armed with large and heavy sickles, 
prthu-par§u, proceeding to battle (Rv. vii. 83, 1). Another 
name of the axe in the Rgveda is svadhiti, used for dissect- 
ing the sacrificial horse (i. 162, 9. 18, 20), and also for cutting 
wood. (ii. 39, g; iii. 2, 10; v. 7, 8, etc.). But it was also 

j 

a weapon of war, as Indra with its help is said to bring forth 
excellent water. (Rv. x. 92, 15). The word in this verse 
probably means the thunderbolt ; but it also may mean the 
axe, with which Indra was probably supposed to cut the 
clouds open. It has been described as the best of all weapons. 
(Rv. ix. g6, 6). 

Pdsa was another weapon used in war ; but it was not 
metallic. It was made of rope and was like a noose which 
the horsemen probably used for capturing the combatants of 
the enemy by flinging it over their necks from a distance. 
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(Rv. ix. 83. 4). It must have been a very primitive weapon, 
as the Gods like Varuna, Soma etc. were armed with it. There 
is reference in the Rgveda (x. 4. 6) to daring robbers seizing 
travellers in the forests with cords which may mean ‘ nooses.’ 

The noble warriors put on coats of mail called drdpis. 
(Rv. i. 25, 13; 1 16, 10; iv. 53, 2; ix. 86, 14; 100,9). The 
word kavaca is used in the .\tharva-veda in the sense of a 
corselet or breast-plate (Av. xi. 10, 22), and was probably 
the same as the drapi of the Rgveda. The word varman 
also occurs in the Rgveda in the sense of ‘ body-armour ’ 
‘coat of mail’ or ‘corselet’ (Rv. i. 31, 15; 140, 10 ; vi. 75, 
1.8. 18. 19 ; viii. 47, 8 ; x. 107, 7, etc). Though the rich and 
noble warriors clad themseves in drdpis or varmans to 


protect their bodies, and put on the §iprd (helmet) to cover 
and protect their heads in war, (Rv. i. loi, 10 ; iv. 37, 7 ; ii. 
2) 3 ; 34. 3 ; X* 96, 4. etc.), the ordinary soldiers had probably 
no such protections. They fought with their bows and arrows 
from a distance, and when they came to close quarters, 
they probably fought with their swords and axes, 
after slinging their bows on their backs. They had no 
occasion to carry the varutha (shield) with them, as it was 
likely to prove a heavy encumbrance to them, and hamper 
their free and easy movements. The shield, therefore, was 


not in much use in 


Rgvedic warfare, though it was probably 


known, as the word tri-varutha (three-shielded or thrice 


strong) occurs in a verse (vi. 46, 9). 


The name of the shield 


in later literature is carman, as it was made of strong hide 


like that of the rhinoceros, and the frequent joint use of the 
words asi-carma (sword and shield) goes to show that it was 
used by the swordsman only in self-defence. 

The horseman had only the sword and the lance or spear 
as his principal weapons, as it was not easy for him to 


manipulate the 


bow and arrow from horseback, though 


they also may have been used. The warriors who 


fought from their chariots invariably fought with their bows 


and arrows. They kept also swords, lances or spears in 
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their chariots for use in sudden and unexpected emergen- 

* 

cies. But the bow and arrow were considered the most 
important, formidable and effective weapon by the Vedic 
Aryans. A Rgvedic verse (vi. 75, 2) runs as follows ; “ May 
we conquer the cattle (of the enemies) with the bow : with 
the bow may we be victorious in battle ; may we overcome 
our fierce exulting (enemies) with the bow : may the bow 
disappoint the hope of the foe : may we subdue with the 
bow all (hostile) countries.” I cannot do better than subjoin 
here Wilson’s translation of the other verses of Sokta 75 of 
the Sixth Mandala of the Rgveda which will sfive the reader 

♦ o o 

an idea of the weapons and mode of Rgvedic warfare : 

When the mailed warrior advances in the front of 
battles, his form is like that of a cloud. ^ With thy body 
unwounded, do Hhou (evidently addressed to the leader or 
King) copquer ; may the strength of the armour defend thee. 

2. (Here follows the translation of the verse regarding the 
importance and effectiveness of the bow as quoted above ) 

3. The bow-string, drawn tight upon the bow, and making 
way in battle, repeatedly approaches the ear (of the warrior), 
as if embracing its friend (the arrow), and proposing to say 
something agreeable, *as a woman whispers (to her husband). 

4. May the two extremities of the bow, acting consentane- 
ously, like a wife sympathising (with her husband), uphold 
(the warrior), as a mother nurses her child upon her lap ; 
and may they, moving concurrently, and harassing the foe, 
scatter his enemies. 5. The quiver, the parent of many, of 
whom m.any are the sons, clangs as it enters into the battle ; 
slung at the back (of the warrior), prolific (of its shafts), it 
overcomes all shouting hosts. 6. The skilful charioteer, 
standing in the car, drives his horses before him whither- 
soevej; 4 ie will: praise the efficacy of tlm reins, for the reins 
fr^gm th ^- back (of the car compel the studs) to follow the 
intention (of the driver). 7. The horses raising the dust with 

1 As the mail-coat was made of iron, it was natural for the poet to 
compare the warrior to a cloud. 
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their hoofs, rusbiB^on with the chariots, utter loud neighings, 
retreating not (from the charge), but trampling with their 
fore-feet upofl the enemies, they destroy them. 8. The spoil 

4 

borne off in his car, in which his weapons and armour are 
deposited, is the appropriate oblation of the warrior; there- 
fore let us, exulting, daily do honour to the joy-bestowing 
car. g. The guards ’ (of the chariot), revelling in savoury 
(spoil), distributors of food, protectors in calamity, are armed 
with spears {§aktivantah), resolute, beautifully arranged. 


strong in arrows, invincible, of heroic valour, robust, and 
conquerors of numerous hosts. lo. May the Brahmans, the 

progenitors, presenters of the Soma, the observers of truth, 
protect us ; may the faultless heaven and earth be propitious 
to us: may Pasan preserve us from misfortune, let no 
calumniator prevail over us. ii. The arrow puts on a 
(feathery) wing: the (horn of the) deer is its point: it is 
bound with the sinews of the cow : it alights where directed : 
whenever men assemble or disperse, there may the shafts fall 
for an advantage. 12. Straight-flying (arrow), defend us : 
may our bodies be stone : may So na speak to us encourage- 
ment: may Aditi grant to us success. 13. Whip, with which 
the skilful (charioteers) lash their thighs and scourge their 
flanks, ur^e the horses in battles. 14. The ward of the 
fore-arm protecting it from the abrasion of the bow-string, 
surrounds the arm like a snake with its convolutions 2. May 
the brave man, experienced in the arts of war, defend a 
combatant on every side. 15. This praise (be offered) to the 
large celestial arrow, the growth of Parjanya, whose point 
is anointed with venom, whose blade is iron. 16. Arrow, 


^ “ Fitarah is the only substantive in the text which both scholinsts 

render palayitarah^ guards, defenders, a body of spearmen, kaktivantah 
apparently, attendants on the war-chariot of the chief.” Wilson’s R^veda 
SamhitUi Footnote. 

* “ Mahidhara suggests another interpret dion and explains hastaghna^ 

a shield, as well as the guard of the forearm” Wilson. But in the above 
verse ** hand-guard ” is more appropriate. 

^ " The stem of the arrow, formed of the iara reed or grass, growing in 

the Rainy Season.” Wilson’s Rgveda (foot-note), 
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whetted by charms, fly when discharged : go ; light amongst 
the adversaries : spare not one of the enemy. 17. Where 
arrows alight like shaven-headed boys ; may Brahmanspati, 
may Aditi', grant us happiness ; grant us happiness every 
day. 18. I cover thy vital parts with armour ; may the royal 
Soma invest thee with ambrosia ; may Varuna amplify thy 
ample felicity : may Gods rejoice (at beholding thee) trium- 
phant. ig. Whoever, whether an unfriendly relative or a 
stranger, desires to kill us, may all tlie gods destroy him : 
prayer is my best armour.” (Rv. vi. 75). 

The above hymn discloses the following facts: — 

(i) the warrior chief was mailed or had iron armour on 
his body : (2) the bow was considered the most effective 
w^aponV (3) the bow-string was drawn up to the ear before 
the arrow was shot ; (4) the hosts indulged in shouting 
probably to defy the enemy and muster courage; (5) the 
quiver, full of arrows, was slung at the back of the warrior ; 
(6) the latter had an arm-guard to protect his arm ; (7) the 
charioteer skilfully drove the chariot to all places of vantage ; 
(8) the chariot was defended by guards who were skilfully 
arranged, and armed with spears and bows as their weapons. 
The carrying of spears by the guards probably points to 
their having been horsemen who followed the chariot in its 
rapid movements on the battle-field.' The bowmen were 
probably foot-soldiers who also ran with the car and kept 

up a “running fight” with the enemies by discharging their 
arrows on the assailants of the King. (9) The arrows were 
all feathered, and were either horn-tipped or iron-bladed, 
and were besmeared with deadly poison ; (10) the efficacy of 
mantras on arrows was believed in ; (ii) “ the brave men ” 
or heroes, who occupied the position of captains, led and 
defended the combatants on every side. 

The composition of the Army and mode of wavefare . — 

The army appears to have been composed of Infantry, 

Cavalry, Charioteers, and also probably of an Elephant corps 

# 
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and a Camel corps ; but about these last two, there are no 
reliable proofs. The Infantry was called Patti^ for the word 
is mentioned in the Atharva-veda (vii. 62, 1) “to designate 
the foot-soldier in war as opposed to the Rathin ‘ charioteer,’ 
the latter defeating the former.” ^ In early Rgvedic times, 
there was probably no regular army maintained by the King 
or the State. The Kinj; must have some armed retinue in 
his employ for the protection of his castle, person and 
property ; but in times of war, the people {vi§ak or vaisyas) 
volunteered to enlist themselves as soldiers — foot-soldiers, 
horsemen and charioteers — not always from a sense of duty 
or spirit of patriotism, but probably also from a love of 
adventure for its own sake, and for the loot and plunder that 
war-like expeditions generally opened out bright prospects 
of. Ol course, these warriors equipped themselves with 
their own weapons, horses and chariots, and each band was 
under the command of its own selected leader or captain ; 
but all the captains of the different bands were under the 
direction of the General {Senanl) or the King who, on all 
important occasions, himself took the command. Besides 
these volunteers, there were, of course, the village contingents, 
all of whom assembled in the capital town under the lead 
of the Gramanis. ^ These village contingents also provided 


' Vedic Index i. 489. 

*■* “ In war, the Vaisyas (the people in general) nnust have formed the 

bulk of the force under the Ksatriya leaders. ..The aim of the Vaisya^s ambition 
was, according to the Taittiriya Samhita, (ii. 5 4, 4) to become the Grdmanl, or 
village headman, a post probably conferred by the King on wealthy Vaisyas, of 
whom no doubt there were many. It is impossible co say if in Vedic times a 
Vaisya could attain to nobility or become a Brahman." {Vedic Index ii. 334). 
As there were no castes, properly so called, in the Vedic times and the people 
were called by the general name of Visah, there is no reason to suppose why 
those who afterwards became Brahmans and Ksatriyas had not sprung from 
them. As regards the Graman.T, he had been a natural leader of the people at 
first, and afterwards came to be appointed by the King, having been selected 
from among the leading men, the Vai^yas. The Gr^malli in the later times 
was invariably a Vaisya. It is strange and remarkable that the leaders of the 
Gandhavaniks, the Vaisyas of Bengal, are still called GramaUis, a title which 
they appear to have inherited from Vedic times. ^ 
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themselves with and brought their own arms, horses and 
chariots. But when engaged in active service, the army 
had to be fed and supplied with regular daily rations which, 
we can suppose, were supplied by the State, or collected 
from the voluntary contributions of the people themselves. 
It is also possible that supplies were often “commandeered” 
from the inhabitants of the villages through which the royal 
army marched, which must have given rise to the description 
of the King as the “ devourer of the people ” (Rv. i. 65, 4; 
Av. iv. 22, 7). Of course, there were also raids and forays 
for the supply of provisions when soldiers in active service 
were in need of them. 

Beside the Infantry, there was also the Cavalry, about 
whose absence in the Army of the Vedic Aryans, Western 
scholars are almost unanimous. But I have fully discussed the 
(juestion in another Chapter (vide ante Chapter v. pp. 222-227), 
and have proved beyond doubt that horsemen formed an 
important unit of the Army in the Vedic Age, and took part in 
active lighting. Their charge was most dreadful, as they swept 
down like a hurricane, broke through the line of the enemy, 
and scattered and sent them flying in all directions like 
chaff before the wind. The following translation of two 
Rgvedic verses (vi. 46, 13. 14) gives a graphic description 
of a cavalry charge : “ Indra, in the mighty fray, thou 
urgest chargers {arvatah) to their speed, on the uneven road 

9 

and on a toilsome path^ like falcons, eager for renown, speeding 
like rivers rushing dozen a steep descent^ responsive to the 
urging call, that come like birds attracted to the bait, held in by 
reins in both the hands (of the riders).” Fhis could not have 
been the description of a charge, made by war-chariots “ on the 
uneven road and on a toilsome path,” " speeding like rivers, 
rushing down a steep descent.” Chariots, however strongly 
built, would be smashed and splintered into bits, when 
furiously driven on sucli difficult roads. 

The war-chariots were mainly occupied by warriors 
belonging to the noble clans and could only be successfully 
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manoeuvred on dry and hard plains and battle-fields. They 
were generally made of hard wood like §i§u and khadira and 
covered up with cow-hides (Rv. vi. 47, 26. 27) for additional 
protection. From the large use of war-chariots in the Vedic 
Age and later in battle-fields, we can safely surmise that 
military expeditions and wars were generally undertaken in 
the dry seasons, — winter, spring or summer — as wet grounds, 
sloppy roads and flooded fields would be quite unsuitable for 
chariots or horses. The number of chariots, however, was 
limited in comparison with the number of horsemen or foot- 
soldiers upon whom generally fell the brunt of the battle. 
Verily, the battles were soldiers’ battles, in those days. 

We have seen that elephants were tamed and ridden in 
Rgvedic times. Whether they were^ used in battles, as in 
subsequent times down to the time of the invasion of India 
by Alexander the Great, and even later, is not quite clear 
from a perusal of the Rgveda. That these animals were kept 
by the King and the Nobles for riding and show in the 
processions (Rv. iv. 4. i) does not admit of a doubt. But 
their general use as a corps in Vedic times is not evident. 
There are two verses in the Rgveda which describe elephants 
as “ fighting, I’ ; but they do not go to prove that they were 
used in wars. Describing the Asvins, one verse says : “ You 
are like two mad elephants bending their fore-quarters and 
smiting the foe.” (Rv. x. 106, 6). Another verse says: 
“ He who wishes thy enmity fights as the elephant in the 
mountain.” (Rv. viii. 45, 5). There is however, one other 
verse which suggests that elephants were probably employed 


in wars. 


9) 


The translation of the verse in question (Rv. x. 44, 
made by Wilson, is as follows “ 1 bear this thy 


well-made goad [ankusa) (excited) by which, Maghavat, 
thou urgest on the slayers of powerful foes. {i.e. elephants, 


> “The Taittiriya Brahmalla (i. 8, 4, i) contains the statement that the 
Kuru-Pancala Kings, who, like the Brahmins of those tribes, stand as representa- 
tives of the good form, used to make their raids in the deivy reason,’' ( V ed. Ind. 
ii. 2JI, 222), i.e., in Hemanta or the beginning of winter. 
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Airavat, etc.).” Wilson says in the foot-note that the word 
saphariijah, occurring in the verse, really means ‘ striking 
with the hoof.’ i.e. trampling under foot. From this we can 
suppose that elephants also were sometimes used in wars to 
assail the enemies and trample under their feet such as came 
in their way. 

Camels were used in Vedic times as beasts of burden 
(Rv. viii. 46, 28), and were probably employed in war-time 
to carry the supplies and stores to the battle-fields. But 
there is a significant passage in the Rgveda which lends 
colour to the view that there were also Camel corps, and 
warriors rode on camels to pursue and chase away the enemy. 
The passage is as follows: “Thee then, O PQ?an, like a 
swift one on his way, I urge with lauds that thou mayst 
make the foe-men flee, drive, cameldike, our foes a-far. ^ 
(Rv. i. 138, 2). The cavalry was, indeed, quite able to 
pursue an enemy; but in desert tracts, the camels were more 
useful for this purpose, and probably there were Camel corps 
in Rgvedic times for special employment in wars in the 
desert country. Chariots and horses would be worse than 
useless on sandy plains. 

Besides these units of the army, there were, of course 

the drummers, the flag-bearers, the camp-followers, and the 

• 

men of the Supply and Transport Department. There were 
frequent raids and frays, for which we may rest assured, the 
army was not mobilized ; but when a war took place between 
two States, it had to be completely mobilized. The drum 
was called dunduhhi, which is an onomato-poetic word, so 
called on 'account of the sound it emitted when struck. It is 
frequently mentioned in the Rgveda (i. 28, 5 ; vi 47, 29. 31), 
and was probably accompanied by a sort of fife. Karkari 
(Rv. V. 43, 3) was probably the name of a wind instrument 
of music which emitted a shrill, sharp and loud sound like 
that of a clarion. Professors Macdonell and Keith think 

f 


1 


Griffith’s Translation of the Rgveda, 
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that it was probably the name of a lute. But it was more 
like a flute or a clarion , than stringed instrument. The 
sound of karkari has been compared with that of a francoline 
partridge or the neighing of a horse. (Rv. vi. 43). However 
this may be, there can be no doubt that there was some sort 
of war-music in Rgvedic times, and the dundubhi or the 
drum was the principal instrument. The following verses 
praise the dundubhi ; — “ Send forth thy voice aloud through 
earth and heaven, and let the world in all its breadth regard 
thee ; O Drum, accordant with the Gods and Indra, drive 
thou afar, yea, very far our foemen. Thunder out strength 
and fill us full of vigour: yea, thunder forth and drive away 
all dangers. Drive hence, O War-drum, drive away mis- 
fortune. Thou art the fist of Indra: show thy firmness. 
Drive hither those, and these again bring hither : ^ the 
War-drurn speaks aloud as battle’s signal. Our heroes, 
winged with horses, come together. Let our car- warriors, 
Indra, be triumphant.” (Rv. vi. 47, 29-31). From these 
verses it appears that the loud, deep, and sonorous sound of 
the dundubhi spread to a long distance and heartened the 
combatants. It was also used as a battle’s signal, calling 
upon all fighters to assemble. The horsemen assembled with 
their horses and the charioteers with their chariots. 

The war-flag {dhvaja Rv. vii. 85, 2 ; x. 103, 11) used 
to be unfurled, and carried aloft on a pole before a marching 
army, and held high when the actual battle began and 
continued. As long as it was held high and visible to all 
the combatants, no defeat was indicated. The lowering of 
the flag or its capture probably indicated defeat or surrender. 
A verse (Rv. vii. 83, 2) says : ‘‘ Where men assemble with 
uplifted banners, in whatever conflict, there is something 
unfavourable ; where living beings, looking to heaven, are 
in fear, there, Indra and Varuna, speak to us encouragement.” 

^ “ Drive to us the cows of the enemy and send our own cows home in 
safety. Gal:, cows, is understood with amuh^ those, and imah^ these ’’ 
(Griffith). The above translation of the verses is made by Griffith. 
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(Wilson). The meaning is probably this : Where both the 
contending armies meet with banners uplifted, there is a 
firm, determination on the part of each army to fight to the 
bitter end ; and it is tlien that the combatants, anxious for 
the safety of their life and limb, look up in fear to heaven 
for their protection by the Gods. The translation of the next 
three verses is as follows : “ The ends of the earth are beheld 
laid waste ; the clamour has ascended, Indra and Varuna, 
to heaven ; the adversaries of my people approach me : having 
heard my invocation, come for my defence. Indra and Varuna, 
you protected Sudas, overwhelming the yet unassailed Bheda 
with your fatal weapons : hear the prayers of these Trtsus in 
time of battle, so that my ministration may have borne them 
fruit. Indra and Varuna, the murderous (weapons) of my enemy 
distress me ; foes amongst the malignant (assail me); you 
two are sovereigns over both (celestial and terrestrial) 
wealth ; protect us therefore on the day of battle.” (Rv. 
vii. 83, 3-5). It was customary on the eve of a battle to offer 
prayers to Indra, Varuna and the other Gods for protection 
and victory (Rv. v. 35, 6-7; vii. 27, i), and the Royal priest 
who accompanied the army to the battle-field performed 
the Sorna-sacrifice and offered libations of the drink to Indra. 
All the combatants were given a share of it, not only to 
invigorate them like Indra, but also to excite them to fight, 
as the drink had an exhilarating effect on the consumers. 

o 

(Rv. vi 47, 6 ; ix. 106, 2). The combatants danced in their 
wild excitement, keeping time with the loud and sonorous 
sound of the war-drums, before the actual engagement took 
place, as there is clear mention, in the Rgveda, of Indra 
dancing in the battle-field (i. 130, 7), and of men dancing 
with bamboo-sticks held aloft, (i. lo, i). Tlie bamboo-stick 
must have played an important part in Rgvedic India, as it 
does even now in Modern India, as an effective weapon of 
offence. Those combatants, who could not procure any arms, 
probably used their bamboo-sticks with terrible effect in 
hand-to-hand fighting. These men danced their weird 

44 
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war-dance not only to excite and encourage themselves and 
their comrades to fight bravely, but probably also to terrify 
the enemy with loud yells. The army was led by the Sendtii, 
or the leader of the host, very probably on horseback, so as 
to make himself visible to all. A verse says : “ The leader 
of the host, a hero, advances in front of the chariots intent 
on seizing cattle (of the enemy) ; his army exults.” (Rv. 
X. 96, i). The victorious hero’s horse galloped in all directions 
(Rv. ix. 100, 4), urged by the rider who probably thought it 
necessary to encourage the fighters by his personal presence. 
Another verse gives a vivid picture of the battle-field at the 
time of action : “ The drum utters its sound ; the leathern 
guard twangs, the tawny bow-string leaps to and fro : let the 
hymn be raised to Indra ” (Rv. viii. 69, 9). 

I cannot resist the temptation of giving here the transla- 
tion of a war-hymn (Rv. X. 103), which will give the reader 
an idea of how the Gods were invoked on the eve of a battle, 
and how the soldiers were encouraged to imitate the war-like 
Gods and hurl themselves upon their enemy with a firm 
determination to win victory : 

“ I. The fleet-going Indra, like a formidable bull 

$ 

sharpening (his horns), the slayer of foes, the exciter of men, 
loud-shouting, ever-vigilant, the chief of heroes, overthrew 
at once a hundred hosts. 2. With Indra, the loud-shouting, 
the vigilant, the victorious, the war-like, the unconquerable, 
the daring, the hurler of arrows, the showerer, (as your 
ally), conquer, ye warriors, ye leaders, that (hostile host) and 
overcome it. 3. Indra, with the arrow-bearing (Maruts), 
armed with swords, the subduer, the warrior, who encounters 
a multitude (of foes), who conquers those who encounter him, 
the drinker of the Soma, the strong-armed, having a powerful 
bow, who shoots with well-aimed arrows, (conquer with 
help).i 4. Come with thy chariot, Brhaspati, w'ho art the 


So Sayalia supplies the ellipeses ; 


M^^hldhara supplies “ may he protect 


1 
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slayer of Rak?asas, discomfiting thy enemies, crushing 
(hostile) hosts and demolishing (them), victorious in battles, 
be the defender of our chariots. 5. Known by his strength, 
mighty, iieroic, over-powering, vigorous, enduring, fierce, 
attended by heroes, attended by mighty men, the offspring 
of strength, the possessor of water, do thou, Indra, ascend 
thy triumphant chariot. 6. Imitate in heroism, ye kindred 
warriors, follow, friends, in prowess this Indra, who is the 
breaker of mountains, the acquirer of water, armed with the 
thunderbolt, conquering the swift (foe), destroying (the 
enemy) by his might. 7. May Indra, bursting open the 
clouds with force, pitiless, heroic, with hundredfold anger, 
invincible, the overthrower of armies, irresistible, protect our 
armies in battles. 8. May Indra be the leader of these 
(hosts), may Brhaspati, Daksina, Yajna, and Soma go before, 
let the Maruts march in the van of the destroying and 
victorious armies of the Gods. 9. (May) the mighty forces 
of the showerer Indra, of the royal Varuna, of the Adityas 
and Maruts (be ours). The shouts of the magnanimous and 
victorious deities, the subvercers of worlds, have arisen. 10. 
Excite, Maghavan, my weapons, (excite) the spirit of my 
heroes : slayer of Vrtra, let the speed of the horses be 
accelerated, let the noises of the chariots be increased, ii. 
When the banners are intermingled, may Indra be our 
(defender), may those arrows which are ours be victorious, 
may our warriors be triumphant ; God, protect us in battles. 

12. Bewildering the mind of our foes, Apva, seize their 

\ 

limbs and depart, proceed against them, burn in their hearts 
with sorrow, let our enemies be covered with thick darkness. 

13. Advance, warriors, and conquer; may Indra grant you 
happiness, may our arms be strong, so that you may be 
invincible.” 

These are really stirring words to excite even the most 
craven spirits. What with these, and what with the bright 
vision of the war-like Gods ready to aid them with their 
powerful divine help in the coming conflict, what with the 
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stirring example of the victorious feats of the Gods themselves, 
and what with the exhilarating influence of the Soma drink, 
redoubled by the exciting war-music, the warriors for the 
time being lost all thoughts of fears or of themselves, and 
plunged headlong into the fight. 

War-tactics . — Sometimes when it became necessary to 
surprise an enemy, the soldiers advanced by bending their 
bodies low or by crawling on the ground, so as not to be 
visible to or discovered by them. (Rv. ix. 64, 29). A tactic 
like this was only possible on uneven and undulating grounds. 
But when an army met an army, the battle was usually 
fought on an even plain or field. When after a decisive 
victory the enemy were put to flight, they were hotly pursued 
by the victors, horsemen pursuing horsemen, chariots pursuing 
chariots, and foot-soldiers pursuing foot-soldiers. Many were 
killed, and many taken as captives. The victors pursued 
them even into their own territory, and if the villages 
remained undefended, freely indulged in loot and pillage. 
Herds of cattle and horses were captured and driven to the 
camp of the victors, and gold and everything found valuable 
were plundered. (Rv. i. 63, 6). We can surmise that young 
women, boys and girls also were taken as captives, and 
enslaved. There is frequent mention of slaves in the Rgveda 
(vii. 86, 7 ; viii. 56, 3). The King and nobles possessed very 
large numbers of slaves, some of whom were sometimes given 
away to deserving R§is A sage prays to Agni for the gift 
of one hundred slaves. (Rv. viii. 56, 3). Trasadasyu, son of 
Purukutsa, once presented fifty slave-girls [badhus) to another 
sage. (Rv. viii. ig, 16). These slaves must originally have 
been prisoners of war. Slaves were in great requisition in 
ancient Sapta-Sindhu for performing the household duties 
of the rich and nobles, and carrying on their agricultural work. 
The booty of war was probably shared by the King with his 
nobles, the leaders and the privates. It was when glorious 
victories were achieved, and ttiere was plenty of booty to 
give, that Kings amply rewarded the priests and bards by 
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giving them cattle, horses, gold, jewels, precious cloths, 
slaves, chariots, asses, camels and even dogs. Sometimes 
the presents were carried by long strings of pack-animals, 
including the large species of dogs that used in ancient times 
to carry burdens on their backs. 

The carnage in ihe battle-fields was sometimes awful. 
In one battle Indra is said to have slaughtered fifty-thousand 
black foes. (Rv. iv. i6, jt3). He is also credited with 

destroying the ninety-nine cities of Samvara (Rv. i. 54, 6). 

He is further said to have killed hundreds, nay thousands 
of warriors who fought under an Asura chief, named Varci, 
whose power was thus completely broken. (Rv. vii. gg, 5). 
The dead bodies were probably collected and thrown into 
pits {vailasthdnaniy Rv. i. 133, i), dug up in the battle-fields. 
The verse just referred to says : “ The foes have fallen 

where they had collected, and lie in tlie pit of death, pierced 
and mangled.” Another verse says ; “ Do thou, Maghavan, 

beat off the aggressive host’s strength ; cast them within 
the narrow pit, the deep and narrow pit.” (Rv. i. 133, 3). ’ 
Wilson translates the first verse of Rv. i. 133 thus: “By 
sacrifices I purify both the sky and the earth. I burn the 
wide realms (of earth) that are without Indra, and are the 
haunts of the wicked. Wherever the enemies have con- 
gregated, they have been slain ; and utterly destroyed, they 
sleep in a deep pit.” The scholiast considers the word 
vailasthdnam in the first and the third verses as equivalent 
to §ma§dna or ‘ burning ground,’ probably on the 
supposition that burial was not an ancient custom of the 
Aryans. But in battle-fields, it was not possible to burn 


^ Griffith says that ‘'the hymn is a prayer for the destruction of 
witches, goblins and evil spirits of various sorts.’' The witches might have 
possessed bodies ; but goblins and evil spirits had no physical bodies which 
could be pierced and mangled and cast into the pit of death.” The aniitrdh 
or foes were men, and their dead bodies were thrown into pits. If this was 
the custom of disposing of dead bodies in the battle-fields in ancient times 
probably their remains may yet be discovered at places by deep excavations, 
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down all the dead bodies. They were simply cast into deep 
pits and buried. Sometime in war-time, cities or fortresses 
were besieg^ed, and all supplies cut off. (Rv. i. 53, 8j. 
Those fortresses that were constructed of wood were sought 
to be destroyed by fire. In a Rgvedic verse (vii. 5, 3) 
“ Vaisvanara or Fire has been described to have pierced the 
citadel of the enemy, when the black people came out pell- 
mell, through consternation and distress, leaving their dinner 
unfinished and in verse 6 of the same hymn " Agni is 
said to have driven out the Dasyus from their hiding places 
by burning and blazing fiercely.” The black people referred 
to in this verse ” were undoubtedly the sun-burnt Aryan 
Dasyus who lived in the deep recesses of the forests for 
self-protection, but who were afterwards expelled in conse- 
quence of the forests being set on fire.” ^ Fire, then, was 
frequently used to destroy fortified cities, when besieged, 
and forests which were the haunts of the marauding robbers 
in Rgvedic times.. Even in the Epic Age, we find in the 
Mahabharata the description of a terrible conflagration, 
started by Arjuna and Krsna, for the destruction of the 
great forest of Khandava with all its wild and savage 
denizens. In the Ramayana also there is description of 

the fine city of Lanka having been destroyed by fire by the’ 
besiegers. 

There was another w'ay of harassing the enemy in 
Rgvedic times. There were many populous cities and 
villages on the fertile banks of the rivers of the Punjab. 
When an enemy’s hosts invaded these territories, they 
sometimes attempted to discomfit and defeat the inhabitants 
very easily by cutting the embankments or artificial dykes, 
constructed for the protection of the low-lying villages, and 
thus flooding them. There is mention in the Rgveda of one 
such attempt having been unsuccessfully made by an 
invading army. When the great King Sudas was attacked 

^ Das’ Rgvedic India, Chap. vii. 
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in his territory by the confederacy of Ten Kings, the latter 
cut the embankment of the river Adina with a view to flood 
his territory, but the waters could not be diverted through 
the breach, and flowed in its channel as usual, tt) the great 
chagrin and disappointment of the invaders. (Rv. vii. 18, 
8. g). This miracle was attributed to the power and mercy 
of the great Indra. It would thus appear that the Vedic 
Aryans were acquainted with many of the modes of modern 
warfare. Of course, they were not so improved and 
elaborate as they are now. But still they Avere the best and 
most effective, consistently with their knowledge, culture 
and the resources available in their time. In the next 


Chapter I will give an account of the great war that the Ten 
Kings waged against Sudas, the King of the Trtsus. The 




CHAPTER iX- 


WARRING ARYAN TRIBES AND THE WAR OF TEN KINGS WITH 

SUDAS, KING OF THE TRTSUS 

Frequent wars and raids among Aryan Tribes . — The 
ancient Aryans having been divided into numerous tribes (of 
whom five only had developed a homogeneous civilisation 
and were known as Pancajanah), there were frequent quarrels 
and raids among themselves. Sometimes these quarrels 
were the results of personal or tribal jealousies ; or, some- 
times a powerful King of one tribe cherished the ambition 
of extending his dominion over the neighbouring States 
by waging a war of conquest, when the latter formed 

themselves into a confederacy to check his ambition and 

\ 

victorious progress. Thus, what with the murderous depre- 
dations of the Dasyus, i.e., the savage Aryan tribes living 
by robbery, and what with the frequent raids and wars 
made by the neighouring civilised Aryan States, the lot 
of the people was far from happy and peaceful. They 
always lived in a state of military preparedness, and were 
ready, at a moment’s notice, to take the field and fight their 
enemies. There are many hymns and verses in the Rgveda, 
which relate to fightings, wars or conquests, and there was 
no Rgvedic Rsi of importance, who did not compose prayers 
for the defeat or destruction of enemies. Indra was the 
principal God, to whom was attributed the credit of achieving 
victories in almost all wars. It was he who broke down the 
forts of the enemies, conquered their territories, brought 
them under subjection, or destroyed them, root and branch. 
The whole country seemed to have been dotted with forts 
and strongholds, and each State had a string of forts on 
its borders. It was the main object of an invading army to 
demolish these forts first of all, before any attempt was 
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made to penetrate into the country. Indra is credited, in 
one instance, with having destroyed ninety or ninety-nine 
forts of the enemy, and demolished seven fortified cities in 
another, and also with having performed other heroic deeds. 
A Rgvedic verse (i. 53, 9) mentions the fact of an attack 
having been made bn King Su^rava by Twenty Kings who 
had united their forces numbering 60,099 strong with a view 
to defeat the powerful Prince; but they themselves were 
defeated by Su§rava in the long run, through the active and 
m.erciful help of Indra. (Rv. i. 53, 10). The great commen- 
tator, SayanT, does not give any account of Su-irava, or of 

the war that the Twenty Kings waged against him. Probably, 
SuSrava had belonged to an earlier period of the Rgvedic 
Age, and already become a mythical hero (like Rama or 
Yudhisthira at the present day), when the above verses were 
composed. Hence no detailed account of this terrible war 
is available beyond the fact that Twenty Kings had united 
their forces to defeat him but were unsuccessful. 

The War of Ten Kings with Sudas . — But the war of Ten 
Kings with Su<ias has been mentioned in the Rgveda with 
some details, as it was undoubtedly a comparatively 
recent occurrence and remembered by many, even in 
the later period of Rgvedic times. The details, however, are 
scattered in fragments in several hymns and verses. We shall 
endeavour to knit them together into a succinct narrative in 
this Chapter. 

But before we do so, it wilt be necessary to give here a 
brief account of some of the principal Aryan tribes of that 
time. The Tftsus were one of the Five Tribes men- 
tioned in the Rgveda. They appear to have lived on 
the banks of the Parusni, the modern Ravi. The Bharatas 
lived on the banks of the Sarasvatl, the Drsadvati, and 
the Apaya in their upper courses, and the Yadus and the 
Turbasas lived probably lower down near the mouth of the 
Sarasvatl, close to the sea-shore. It has been related of 
them thaf they had once crossed the sea (probably the 

45 
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Rajputana Sea, as it then was), and lived on its further shores, 
very likely in modern Gujrat, and their Kings remained 
unanointed, whereupon Indra crossed the sea and brought 
them back again to the shores of Sapta-Sindhu (Rv. i. 54, 
6; iv. 30, 19; vi. 20, 12), and rescued them from barbarism, 
into which they had probabl y been relapsing, cut off as they 
had been from their own kith and kin. They resettled on 
the bank of the Sarasvatl in its lower course, where they 
performed many sacrifices. But, as they had been at first 


heterodox in faith, they have been described in a Rgvedic 
verse (x. 62. fo) as belonging to the Dasa tribe, for any 
one who did not subscribe to the Rgvedic faith was put down 
as a Dasa. The Anus and the Druhyus probably lived in 
the tract of country between the Sarasvati and the Satadru. 
The Purus lived on both the banks of the upper Indus on 
the borders of Gandhara, and kept in check the depredations 
of the troublesome Dasyus, or mountainous Aryan tribes, 
in which work they were occasionally assisted by their 
neighbours, the Irtsus. (Rv. i. 63. 7). The Purus also 
appear to have been settled on the bank of the Sarasvatl 


(Rv. vii. g6, 2). Whethe 


had been the original 


settlement of the tribe, from which they afterwards migrated 
to the banks of the Sindhu, cannot be definitely said. 
Probably this tribe lived in both the regions. King Purukutsa 
was the • son of Durgaha, and appears to have been made a 
prisoner of war, and to have died in captivity. (Rv. iv. 42, 8). 
His queen, after the performance of a sacrifice according to 
the direction of seven Rsis who had probably taken charge 
of the kingdom daring the interregnum, was blest with a son 
whose name was Prasadasyu (tlie Frightener of the Dasyus), 
and who subdued all the wild Aryan tribes and became their 
leader. (Rv. iv. 42, 8; viii. ig, 37). Trasadasyu was thus 
the posthumous son of Purukutsa, and in his days became so 
famous by his wars and victories that he looked upon himself, 
and was also looked upon by the people, as equal to Indra in 
prowess and glory. In fact, he was regarded as Ardhadeva 
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or half-God. (Rv. iv, 42, 8), He was believed to be invincible 
in war, and under special divine protection. (Rv. iv. 42, 6). 
The Purus appear to have been afterwards allied with the 
Kurus by marriage, and King Kurusravana was called 
Trdsadasyavay i.e.y a descendant of Trasadasyu (Rv. x. 33, 4). 
The latter^s father, Purukutsa, who had at first been an ally 
of King Sudas, was afterwards prevailed upon to join the 
confederacy of Ten Kings against him, and in the war that 
followed was probably taken prisoner and died in captivity. 


Western 




Of the several Aryan tribes living in bapta-Sindhu at this 
time, the Purus, the Trtsus and the Bharatas appear to have 
greatly distinguished themselves. The most famous Kings 
of the Trtsus were Divodasa and his grandson, Sudas, son of 
Pijavana, and hence nicknamed Paij dvtina* It is surmised 

scholars* that the Trtsus and the Bharatas 
were one people, 2.^., belonged to one clan or tribe, in support 

of which they quote certain verses (Rv. vi. 16, 4* 5 * ^ 9 )* 
Bharata, mentioned in the fourth verse, had no connection 
with Divodasa, mentioned in the lifth and nineteenth verses. 
King Bharata worshipped Agni (Fire) on the bank of the 
Sarasvatl ; hence, one name of Agni is Bharatl, a name which 
was, in a later age, transferred to the Goddess Sarasvati, 
presiding over Vdc or Speech. Similarly, another name or 
epithet of Agni, as worshipped by Divodasa, was Daivaddsa 


But 


Vlll. 


(Rv. 

simply referred to the fact that King 


103, 2). In Rv. vi. 16, the Rsi Bharadvaja has 

Bharata and King 

Diyodasa both became famous in Rgvedic times by having 
been “energetic supporters of the hire ritual.^ Ihe Trtsus 
and the Bharatas should not, therefore, be regarded as one 
tribe. They might have originally belonged to one clan, 
called the TrtsuSy but in Rgvedic times the two branches 
appear to have been distinct, and there is evidence of the 
existence of tribal feuds, which led Vi^^vamitra to make a 
united and determined effort, by the formation of a stiong 


^ Macdonell and Keith, Vvdic Index^ i* 363. 
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coalition of Ten Kings, for curbing the growing and aggres- 
sive power of the Trtsu King, Sudas, grandson of Divodasa. 

The great Divodasa had been a warlike prince who had 
been engaged in a series of wars with the Yadus and the 
Turvasas (Rv. ix. 6i, 2), whom he ultimately subdued ; also 
with Samvara, the great Asura chief, whose ninety-nine forts 
he demolished with the help of Indra (Rv. i. 130, 7; vi. 26, 
5) ; and with the Panis, the Paravatas, and the Brsayas who 
were nearly exterminated. (Rv. vi. 61, i, et seq). Hillebrandt 
has inferred that the last three tribes belonged to Arachosia, 
and the Sarasvatl river mentioned in the hymn was the 
H araquaiti, flowing through that region. But the inference 
is wrong, as the battle really took place on the banks of the 
Sarasvatl flowing through the Punjab. The Panis, as I have 
elsewhere said.^ lived on the high banks of the Ganga, 
probably on the coast of the Eastern Sea, covering the 
Gangetic trough, and the Paravatas lived on the banks of the 
Yamuna, as mentioned in the Pahcavimsa Brahinana. (ix. 4, 
11). It is, therefore, certain that the battle with the Panis 
and the Paravatas took place on the banks of the Sarasvatl 
in the Punjab and not in Arachosia, and that Divodasa led 
his victorious army towards the east, as far as the coast of 
the Eastern Sea. But Divodasa, who had for his allies Ayu 
and Kutsa, King of the Purus (Rv. ii. 14, 7), once suffered a 
reverse in a battle with Turvayana, to whom they had to 
submit. (Rv. i. 53, 10). With this one exception, he was all 
along helped in his war-like expeditions by the mighty Indra. 
Torvayana appears to have been the King of the Pakthas , 
(Rv. X. 61, i, et seq). Divodasa also became renowned for 
his hospitality and liberality which earned for him the title 
of Atithigva, or ‘ Entertainer of guests.’ Sudas, his grandson 
(some say, son), shared the glory and fame of his illustrious 

4 

ancestor, as a liberal and powerful prince. 


^ Rgvedic India, Chaps, vi & vii. 
® Vedic Index, i. 519. 
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The main cause of 


It appears that the great 


Rsi Vigvamitra had been for sometime the Purohita (principal 
priest) of Sudas, King of the Trtsus. He had received 
many gifts from Sudas, for which he was praised He 
had performed sacrifices for him, which won him the favour 
of Indra. (Rv. iii. 53, 9). “ Come forward, Kusikas,” says 

Visvamitra, addressing himself to his sons, “ and be atten- 
tive f let loose Sudas’s horse to win him riches; east, 
west and north, let the King slay his foemen, then at earth’s 


choicest place perform his worship. 


(Rv. iii. 53, ii). The 


verse clearly indicates that Sudas was about to embark on an 
extensive conquest of the territories lying in the east, west 
and north of Sapta-Sindhu. The southern direction has not 
been naentioned, because immediately to the south of Sapta- 
Sindhu lay the dreary and uninhabited desert and the sea. 
Divodasa had already brought under his subjection many 
territories, and Sudas was only treacling in his footsteps with 
the object of bringing the whole of Sapta-Sindhu under one 
rule, and of establishing one mighty Aryan empire. Probably 
this was also the ambition of Visvamitra, as the division of the 
country into a number of small independent States really 
retarded the progress and advancement of the people as a 
whole. Sudas must have been eminently successful in his 
conquests, and Visvarnitra’s dream was about to be realised. 
But he had a very powerful rival in Sudas’s court in the 
person of Vasi§tha, with whom he had a difference. What was 

4 

the nature of the difference, it is very difficult to ascertain 
from the Rgveda, and various scholars have variously specu- 
lated on the subject. “ It seems that the Vasisthas were 


lated on the subject. It seems that the Vasisthas were 
pioneers in adopting the rule that Purohitas should act as 
Brahman priests^ at the sacrifice : the Satapatha Brahmana 
(xii. 6, I, 41) states that the Vasisthas were once the only 
priests to act as Brahmans, but that later any priest could 


* Vasistha was Brahman at the sacrilice of .' 5 unahsepa, Ait-Brdh^ vii. i 6 
Sdnkhdyana Srauta Sutra, xv. 21, 4. 
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serve as such.”^ Vasistha, having been a Trtsu {Rv. vii. 
83, 8), afterwards became the principal priest of the Royal 
family, and acted as Brahman priest, a right which was 
probably denied to Visvamitra, and this led to a dispute which 
ended in Visvamitra’s leaving Sudas’s court with all the 
Kusikas, and going over to the Bharatas to which clan he 
originally belonged. This incident was probably developed 
in the Epics and the Puranas as a quarrel over the fact that 
though Visvamitra was a Rsi and Rdjarsi, he was not acknow- 
ledged as a Brahmana by Vasistha. However this may have 
been, it is an undoubted fact in Rgvedic history that though 
Visvamitra had at first been the Purohita of the Trtsus, he 
was ousted from the position by Vasistha, or the Vasisthas, 
and, in his rage, left Sudas’s court, and joined fhe court of 
the Bharatas who were probably Sudas’s enemies. When 
about to depart from the sacrificial hall of Sudas, he thus 
invoked good luck for the several parts of the chariot or wain 
on which he was going to travel : — 

“ Strong be the pair of oxen, firm the axles, let not the 
pole slip, nor the yoke be broken. May Indra keep the 
yoke-pins from decaying ; attend us, thou whose fellies are 
uninjured. O fndra, give our bodies strength, strength to the 
bulls who draw, the wains, strength to our seed and progeny 
that they may live, for thou art he who giveth strength. 
Enclose thee in the heart of Khayer {Khadira) timber : in 
the car wrought of Sinsapa put firmness. Show thyself strong, 
O Axle, fixed and strengthened, throw us not from the car 
whereon we travel. Let not this sovran of the wood leave us 
forlorn or injure us. Safe may we be until we reach our 
homes and rest us and unyoke. With various aids, do come 
to us, Indra ; with best aid speed us, Maghavan, thou Flero. 
Let him who hateth us fall headlong downward ; him whom 
we hate let vital breath abandon. He heats his very axe, and 
then cuts a mere Semul blossom off. O Indra, like a caldron 


1 


Vedic Index, ii. 276. 
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cracked and seething, so he pours out foam.*’ ^ (Rv. iii. 53, 
17-22). On the meaning of the last verse, Professor Wilson 
remarks : “ Tht construction is elliptical : the ellipsis is 
supplied by the scholiast ; as the tree is cut down by the axe 
so may the enemy be cut down : as one cuts off without 


Simbala 


be destroyed • 


as. the caldron when struck, and thence leaking, scatters foam 
or breath from its mouth, so may that hater, struck by the 
power of my prayer, vomit foam from his mouth.” Griffith 
says that “ the phrases are probably, as Ludwig explains, 
merely proverbial expressions for threat, full of sound and 
fury, followed by insigniPcant results.” The last verse of 
the above hymn (Rv. iii, 53, 24) has been thus paraphrased 


Wil^< 


“ These sons of Bharata, 


Indra, understand severance (from the Vasisthas), not associa- 
tion (with them) ; they urge their steeds (against them) , as 

against a constant foe ; they bear a stout bow (for their 
destruction) in battle.” This shows the deep hatred that the 
Visvamitras bore against the Vasisthas which resulted in the 
formation of a confederacy of Ten Kings against Sudas, of 
which Vigvamitra became the guiding and moving spirit. 
But this was not the only cause of the war ; there were 
other causes at work, of which Visvamitra took advantage 
with a view to gain his main object, the crushing of 

Vasistha, and the overthrow of the King whom he served. 

Other causes . — The extensive conquests of Sudas, his 
uniform good luck and success, and his suzerainty over 
the subject States had excited the jealousy of his 
rivals, and created a deep discontent in the minds of 
those whom he had subdued. They all had been eao-er to 
accomplish his complete overthrow; but ^ there was none to 
take the initiative, in the matter and concert adequate 
measures. At this psychological moment, Visvamitra, who 
had left Sudas’s court in high dudgeon, egged them on to avenge 
themselves upon Sudas by forming a strong confederacy, 

^ Griffith's Translation of the Rgveda* 
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and advancing against his kingdom with their united 
forces. His suggestions were eagerly accepted and acted 
upon. A confederacy of Ten Kings was immediately formed, 
and adequate preparations made for advance. As ViSvamitra 
had been till recently the principal Purohita and trusted 
adviser of Sudas, the guidance of the confederacy naturally- 
devolved upon him. It is very difficult to ascertain the names 
of the Ten kings who formed the confederacy, but there is 
evidence of the following tribes having joined it, viz., the 
Anus, the Druhyus, the Bharatas, the Yadus, the TurvaSas, 
the Purus, the Simyus, the Ajas, the Sigrus and the Yaksus. 
(Rv. vii. 18.) Bheda, the Chief of a tribe on the Yamuna, 
also took a leading part in the war. The Ajas, the Sigrus 
and the Yaksus were probably non-sacrificing|, Aryan tribes 
living in the north of Sapta-Sindhu. 

The news of the formation of a strong confederacy 
against Sudas did not take a long time to reach him. He 
found almost all the principal Aryan tribes, including the 
Purus, arrayed against him, and considered the situation 
very grave and serious for him. He thought that the strong 
alliance must be met by a similarly strong counter-alliance ; 
otherwise the result was surely to be disastrous. Almost all 
the important tribes living on the east, west aUd south of his 
kingdom and three tribes living on the north had joined the 
confederacy. He, therefore, naturally approached some 
northern Aryan tribes (all of whom did not probably subscribe 
to the Vedic faith) for help, and formed an alliance with the 
Pargus and the Prthus (Rv. vii. 83, i) and the Alinas, the 
Paktiias, the Bhalanas, the Sivas, and the Visauins who, 
according to Zimmer, lived to the north-east of modern 
Kafiristan. Ludwig is of opinion that the Prthus and the 
Pargus can be identified respectively with the Parthians and 
the Persians of later times ; but on this point there is a 
difference of opinion. ^ As regards the Alinas, the Bhalanas, 

^ Zimmer, Altindisches Lehen^ 134 et 434, 435. 
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the Pakthas, etc., Roth thinks that they were Sudas’s allies 
in the great war, ^ and Zimmer at first agreed with this 
view, 2 though he subsequently changed his opinion. They 
might have been the enemies of the Trtsus at first, as Divodasa’s 
fight with Tarvayana, King of the Pakthas, goes to show. (Rv. i. 
53 ) 10). But Sudas, in view of the impending danger to his 
kingdom, must have formed a new alliance with them, and 
assigned to' some of them the task of keeping the advance 
of the Purus from the north-west in check by invading his 
territory. It is perfectly reasonable to surmise that in the 
predicament in which Sudas was placed, he did not think it 
either prudent or safe to rely on his unaided arms alone, but 
that he was obliged to seek the help of other powerful tribes 
in this unequal contest. Sudas was the special protege of 
Indra, and as the tribes, the Alinas, Pakthas, etc., mentioned 
in Rv. vii. 18, 7, “glorified that Indra who recovered the 
cattle of the Arya from the plunderers, who slew the enemies 
in battle,” the inference would be natural that they were 
Sudas’s allies. However this may be, there can be no doubt 
or question that the Trtsu King, guided by the sage counsel 

. . ) made adequate preparations to meet the united 

army of the confederacy, and arrayed his forces on the 

northern bank of the Parusni. 

• # 

The advance of the Confederates^ hosts . — The confede- 
rates’ hosts advanced, under the guidance of Visvamitra, from 
the east, and had to cross the Satadru and Vipas in 
their upper courses, before they could reach the south- 
ern bank of the Parusni. But these two rivers were found 
to be in high flood, and it was difficult for the united 
army to cross them without the help of boats. As the 
expedition was undoubtedly undertaken in the dry season 
(probably in autumn), when the waters of the rivers were 
naturally at a low level, the leaders of the ’ confederacy had 

^ Zur Litteratur tend Geschichie des Weda, 95. 

® Aliindisches Lehen^ 126. 
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probably hoped, nay expected, to ford them easily without 
the help of boats, and so no provisions had been made for 
ferrying the army, horses, chariots, cars and bullocks across 
the streams. The flood in the two rivers was probably due 
to sudden heavy rain-fal! on the mountains at their sources, 
and was in the nature of a freshet which temporarily obstructed 
the advance of the unitjfed army. At this juncture Visvamitra 
offered a prayer to the two rivers, beseeching them to bend 
low so as to give the army an easy ford : — 

“ Hear then, sisters, what the poet says : I come to you 
from far with loaded wagons. Now bend ye low, give me 
an easy ford : let not your waves touch my axle-tree, 
O Rivers.” (Rv. iii. 33, 9). 


The Rivers listened to Visvamitra’s supplication, saying : 


We 


to us from 


far with loaded wagons ; I bend low before thee as a willing 
slave, as to her lord submits the bride.” (Rv. iii. 33, 10). 

The Bharatas, Tilled with the ardour of battle ” 
and intent upon winning cattle (Rv. iii. 33, 11), crossed the 
rivers as soon as the flood subsided, and reached the 
country between the VipaS and the Parusnl. Encamp- 
ing themselves on the southern bank of the latter, they 
had recourse, first of all, to a stratagem. There had 


There had 


been an embankment or dyke along the northern bank of 


the Parusnl (probably also called the Adind at this place) 
to protect the fertile low-lying lands and the villages and 
towns of the Trtsus, nestled among them, and the leaders 
of the invading army formed the plan of creating a breach 
in the embankment by cutting it open, higher up the river, 
so as to divert its waters through it, flooding the entire 
low-lying plains of the Trtsus, and thus secure an easy viciory 
by embarrassingjithem. Had the season been rainy and the 
river in high flood, their stratagem would have been highly 
successful. But the season having been dry, and the water- 
level low, in spite of the recent flood that caused the Satadru 
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and the Vipas to swell and obstruct the progress of the 
BharataSj the current could not be diverted through the 
breach, but flowed on in its natural channel. The fact has 
been referred to in two Rgvedic verses by the Trtsu bard, 
Vasi^tha, and the failure of the stratagem attributed to the 
mercy of the great Indra : 

“ The evil-disposed and stupid (enemies of Sudas), 
crossing the humble Parusnl river, have broken down its 
banks ; but he (Sudas) by his greatness pervades the earth, 
and Kavi, the son of Cayamana, like a fallen victim, sleeps 
(in death). 


“The waters flowed their regular course to the Parusni, 
nor (wandered) beyond it; the quick, courser (of the King) 
came to the accessible places, and Indra made the idly-talking 
enemies, with their numerous progeny, subject among men 
(to Sudas).” (Rv. vii, i8, 8. 9).^ 

4 

From the above veRses it would appear that Kavi, a 
leader of the confederacy, undertook, or was deputed to effect 
a breach in the embankments ; but Sudas was too alert and 
vigilant for him, and quickly appearing on horseback with 
his brave contingents to oppose him, engaged him in battle in 
which he was killed. Thus the plan of the enemies to flood 
the Trtsu country was frustrated, and the situation saved. 


The Battle and Sudds's glorious, Victory . — ‘Sudas pro- 
bably did not think it prudent to cross the Parusnl with 
his entire army, and give battle to his enemies encamped 
on the southern bank. This step would have been highly 
unwise, and probably fatal, as he was threatened on the 
north and west by the Purus, under Purukutsa, and in fact, 
was surrounded on every side by his enemies. With the 
assistance of his allies, he had, therefore, to keep the advance 
of the powerful Purus in check. Tlie river Parusni that ran 
between his encamped army and the main army of the 


* Wilson’s Translation of the Rgveda. 
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confederacy, encamped on the other bank, afforded him some 
sure protection. But the situation had been getting serious 
critical, nay intolerable, and something had to be immediately 
done to save it, and decide the issue in his favour. He, 
therefore, had recourse to a stratagem, boldly concieved and 
carried out. He detached a portion of his valiant army 
crossed the river higher up with it, probably under cover of 
darkness (Rv. vii. 33, 3), and suddenly appearing at the rear 
of the enemy’s camp, surrounded it, and surprised them, 
dealing a fierce and determined attack. The army of the 
confederacy had not expected an attack like this, and were 
not prepared to meet it. Panic at once seized the ranks, and 
a general confusion ensued in the camp. The leaders were 
at their wit’s end, and found it impossible to rally the panic- 
stricken soldiers in battle-array and hurl back the terrible 
onslaught of the attackers. As the camp had been surrounded, 
there was no way for escape in any direction, excepting the 
river, and a general stampede ensue^ in that direction. Men 
fled precipitately for their lives, hotly pursued by the attackers, 
who did terrible execution among them, killing their General 
Bheda.i Numbers hurled themselves into the Parusnl and 
were either drowned or carried away by the rapid currents. 
Those who safely reached the northern bank were at the 
mercy of Sudas’s army encamped thereon, and were either 
killed or captured. Sruta, Kavasa, Vrddha, and Druhyu, 
some of the valiant leaders of the confederacy, 


( ( 


were 


drowmed in the waters.” (Rv. vii. 18, 12). Twenty-one 
leaders were slain, “ as a well-looking priest lops the sacred 
grass in the chamber of sacrifice.” (Rv. vii. 18, ii), and thus 
was the annihilation of the vast army of the confederacy 
completed. “ The warriors of the Anus and Druhyus intend- 
ing (to carry off the) cattle, (hostile) to the pious (Sudas), 
perished to the number of sixty-six thousand six hundred 
and sixty : such are the glorious acts of Indra.” (Rv. vii. 


* M ^ 


^ Rv. vii. 33, 3. Elsewhere it is said that Bheda was killed afterwards. 
(Rv. viii 18, 18-19). 
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18, 14). The carnage in the held of battle must, therefore, 
have been terrible. “The hostile Trtsus (meaning the 
haratas), ignorantly contending with Indra, fled routed, as 
rapidly as rivers on a downward course, and being discomhted, 
abandoned all their possessions to Sudas. ^ Indra has 
scattered over the earth the hostile rival of the hero (Sudas), 
and baffled the wrath of the wrathful enemy, and the 


(foe) advancing on the w^ay (against Sudas) has taken the 
path of flight.'’ (Rv. vii. 18, 15. 16). 


Indeed, the victory achieved by Sudas over the con- 
federacy of the Ten kings was highly brilliant and glorious, 
for all the odds had been against him. Though allied wdth 
some of the tribes of the north-west, who were probably 
employed to keep the advance of Purukutsa in check, he 
fought against the allied hosts almost single-handed, and, by 
stratagem, completly routed them, killing almost all their 

leaders. People were unwilling to believe that such a victory 
could be achieved by a mere- man, or a human hero. He 
must have been actively assisted by Indra and the Gods ; 
otherwise this miracle would not have happened, And there 
were~ ample grounds for this popular belief. When Sudas, 
after crossing the river with his select contingents, surrounded 
the enemy’s camp from behind, foul w'eather suddenly 
appeared with high w’inds, which undoubtedly made confusion 
worse confounded, creating great disorder among the enemy’s 
ranks. This fact is undoubtedly indicated in the following 
two verses : 

\ 

“ They who ride on parti-coloured cattle (the Maruts), 
despatched by PrgnI, and recalling the engagement made 
by them wdth their friend (Indra), came like cattle from the 
pasturage, when left without a herdsman : the e.xn\tmg Niyut 


* The verse may also be translated thus : " The Trtsus, allied with 
Indra, rushed forth like waters rapidly flowing in their downward course. The 
ignorant enemy, having been routed, abandoned all their possessions to Sudiis.” 
This quite tallies with the context. Wilson’s translation as quoted above does 
not seem to have been correctly made. 
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steeds brought them quickly (against the foe). The hero, 
Indra, created the Maruts (for the assistance of the Raja), 
who, ambitious of fame, slew one-and-twenty men on the 
two banks (of the Paru§ni), as a well-looking priest lops the 
sacred grass in the chamber of sacrifice.” (Rv. vii. i8, lo. ii). 

This divine help has been freely acknowledged by the 
Vedic bard, Vasistha, in several verses of which the following 
one is remarkable : 

“ Indra has effected a valuable (donation) by a pauper : 

* 

he has slain an old lion by a goat : he has cut the angles of 
the sacrificial post with a needle : he has given all the spoils 
(of the enemy) to Sudas.” (Rv. vii. i8, 17J. 

Though the battle was won, and the allied army com- 
pletely routed, nay annihilated, Sudas did not immediately 
lie on his oars, but followed up his victory by an invasion 
of the territories of his enemies, and “ quickly demolished 
their strongholds and their seven cities.” (Rv. vii. 18, 13). 
The territory of the Anus was annexed (Rv. vii. 18, 13) ; the 

f 

TurvaSas, the Druhyus and the Bharatas were humbled ; “ the 
subjugation of the turbulent Bheda, who holds men praising 
that (Indra) as guilty of wickedness ” was effected, and “ the 
dwellers on the Yamuna and the Trtsus glorified Indra when 
he killed Bheda in battle” (Rv. vii. 18, 18. 19). As regards 
the Ajas, the Sighrus and the Yaksus, they too were sub- 
jugated and they “offered to him (Indra) as a sacrifice the 
heads of the horses (killed in combat).” (Rv. vii. 18, 19). 
According to the scholiast, this last passage means that “ they 

presented the best horses taken.” 

The booty which Sudas collected in the course of his 
victorious march was immense, and freely distributed among 
the sages and his friends. Vasistha thus praises Sudas for 
the valuable gifts made to him ; 

“ Praising the liberality of Sudas, the grandson of Deva- 

the donor of two hundred cows, and 
of two chariots with two wives, I, worthy (of the gifts), 


vat, the son of Pijavana, 
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circumambulate thee, Agni, like the ministrant priest in the 
chamber (of sacrifice). 

“ Four horses having golden trappings, going 
on a difficult road, celebrated on the earth, the excellent and 
acceptable gifts (made) to me by Sudas, the son of Pijavana, 
bear me as a son (to obtain) food and progeny, 

“The seven worlds praise (Sudss) as if he were Indra : 
him whose fame (spreads) through the spacious heaven and 
earth : who, munificent, has distributed (wealth) on every 
eminent person, and (for whom) the flowing (rivers) have 
destroyed Yudhamadhi in war.”^ (Rv. vii. 18, 22-24). 

Verily, Sudas was one of the most famous Kings in Rg- 
vedic history. As a result of his wars, all the important 
Aryan tribes of Sapta-Sindhu were brought under one rule, 
if only for a time, and the Trtsus and the Bharatas probably 
amalgamated as one people. The discomfiture of ViSvamitra 
was complete, and the Vasi§thas rose in popular esteem and 
deservedly became famous for their piety and high spiritual 
powers. 



^ Wilson’s Translation of the Rgveda. 


CHAPTER X. 


MANNERS, CUSTOMS, RITES AND BELIEFS : FAMILY-LIFE ; WEDDINti 
RITES; CHILD-LIFE; HOSPITALITY AND LIBERALITY; STUDENT 

LIFE AND LEARNING; ORIGIN OF THE IDEA OF RELIGION ; THE 

REGION OF YAMA OR HEAVEN; NlRRITI OR HELL; BURIAL-RITES; 

DEMONS AND ^GOBLINS ; CREMATION-RITES ; TRANSMIGRATION 
KARMA AND REBIRTH. 

Some of the manners and customs of the Aryan people 
have been described in the previous chapters, and I propose 
to deal with others in this. 

Family type of family-life, as I have already 
said, was patriarchal. The father was the head of the family 
as long as he lived, or was physically able to discharge his 
duties. When he became too old or decrepit, his place was 
taken by the eldest son (Rv. i. 70, 5), who not only maintained 
his old parents in comfort with due regard to their helpless 
condition (Rv. vii. 18, 23), but also took proper care of all 
the members of the family and the dependents. He gave 
away his unmarried sisters in marriage, bestowing upon 
them suitable dowries, and maintained and took proper care 
of them as long as they remained unmarried. A fatherless 
and brotherless spinster was considered unlucky and pitied, 
as she was in danger of being seduced and going astray. 
(Rv. i. 124. 7; iv. 5, 5). Hence a daughter who failed to 
secure a husband and remained unmarried was entitled to 
and given a portion of the ancestral property for her main- 
tenance, which she shared equally with her brothers. This 
enabled her to live an honourable and independent life in 
the event of her father’s or brother’s death, and keep her 
above want. The absence of any provision for her main- 
tenance compelled her, when helpless, to seek employment 
elsewhere, probably among environments which made her 
fall into temptations. A young helpless girl was (as she 
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still is) the object of sinful attention of undesirat)!e charac- 
ters who missed no opportunity for seducing and ruining her, 
and was thus reduced to becoming a prostitute. (Rv. i. 124, 
7 j iv. 5, 5). The putting away of illegitimate children is 

referred to in the Rgveda (Rv. ii. 29, i), and according to 

1 

Professors Macdonell and Keith, “ expre.ssions like Kumdn- 
putra ‘ son of a maiden ’ ( Vdj. Sam. xxx. 6 ; Tait. Brdh. 
iii. 4, 2, i) and the ‘ son of an unmarried girl ’ [agru) spoken 
of in the Rgveda (Rv. iv. 19, 9; 30, 16. 19': ii. 13, 12), point 
in the same direction.” ^ 

For these reasons, the birth of a girl in a family was 
never popular. As previously stated, there is a prayer in 
the Atharva-veda which asks for the birth of sons and not 
of daughters. (Av. viii. 6, 25). The Aitareya Brahmana 
(vii. 31, I ) also says that ” daughters are the cause of misery.” 
Though sons were desired, yet daughters, when born, were 
not neglected. They were brought up along with the sons, 
and were the objects of parental affections, though undoubt- 
edly they caused greater anxiety to the parents for the 
reasons stated above tlian the sons. Zimmer ^ has inferred 
from a passage in the Kdthaka Samhitd (xxvii. 9) that girl 
infants were exposed to die, but, as pointed out by Bohtlingk, 
the passage has been misunderstood, as ” it refers merely to 
laying tlie child aside, not exposing it, while a boy 
was lifted up, ” and “ the traditional rendering of the 
passage is not that it refers to exposure, but to getting rid 
of a daughter on marriage.” 

It sometimes happened that brothers quarrelled among 
themselves even in the life-time of their parents, and in an 
event like this, the family property was partitioned among 
them by the father, of course, after reserving a share for 

‘ Vedic Index^ i. 395-396. 

Alt. Lehen, 319, 320 ; Kaegi Der Rgveda n.49; Schrader Prehistoric 
Antiquities, 389, 390, &c. 

Vedic Index, i. 305 ; also foot-note 34. 
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himself and his wife for maintenance during their life-time. 
(Rv. iii. 45, 4). As soon as a son was married, he and his 
wife were given a separate house or room to live in, though 
they all messed jointly. 

Wedding In the Tenth Mandala of the Rgveda 

there is a hymn ^Sukta 85) wliich describes the marriage of 

Sorya, the daughter of Surya (or the Sun), with Soma, 

(the Moon), ^ and contains mantras that were applied to 

wedding rites. The mantras^ however, have not been given 

in the Rgveda in their succinct order, consistently with 

their application to the different parts of the ceremony 

which extended over four days at least. We find, however, 

the details in the Grhya Sutras which, we can safely surmise, 

have recorded them in the order in which they were actually 

observed during the ceremony since Rgvedic times. It 

should be remembered in this connection that the conser- 

% 

vative instincts of an old nation like the Aryans never 
suffered a departure from old ritual forms and traditional 
practice, although they had no significance in a later age 
when customs had materially changed. For example," the 
same ancient mantras that were applicable to post-pubescent 
marriages of youthful damsels in Vedic times are still uttered 
at the time of the weddings of girls who are mere infants 
and given away in marriage before they even reach their 

^ What is the meaning of the marriage of the daughter of the Sun with 
the Moon ? Does Surya represent the light of the Sun, and were the Vedic 
Aryans aware that the Moon was lighted by tlie borrowed rays of this 
luminary ? And has this fact been poetically described as the marriage of 
Surya with the Moon ? I have no doubt that the Rsis of the Rgveda were 

acquainted with the above scientific fact. There is a verse in the Rgveda 
{i, 84. 15) which strongly corroborates this view. Its meaning is as follows : 
“The (solar rays) found on this occasion the light of Tvastr, verily concealed > 
in the mansion of the moving Moon.” Griffith explains Tn)a$ir‘s as 

"an obscure expression for the Sun,” and says “the purport of the v(rse 
may be that when, after the rains, the bright moonlight night came, men 
recognized the fact that the light was borrowed from the Sun.” Hence this 
fact must have been poetically described as the marriage of the Sqn’s 

s 
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teens, thus reducing them to mere mockery. We shall not. 
therefore, be wrong, if we infer that the details of the wedding 
rites as found in the Grhya Sutras were substantially the 
same as practised in Rgvedic times. In fact, most of the 
mantras in the Sutras have been taken from the Rgveda 
itself without any modification or change. ^ 

The preliminary part of the marriage, of course, consisted 
in the selection of the bride and bridegroom. In Rgvedic 
times a girl was never married before puberty, and was 
allowed liberty to make a choice of her husband from among 
the youthful suitors of those families that were not sa-gotra, 
or otherwise barred from a matrimonial alliance with her 
family. Of course, the selection was mutual either from love 
or other considerations. But we may take it for granted 
that love formed the chief and dominant factor in the matter 
of selection. The bridegroom’s friends then approached the 
bride’s father, to whom the formal proposal was made, as 
was done in the case of Surya by the ASvins on behalf of 

Soma. (Rv. x. 

of her selection of her future husband, the preliminaries were 
settled and an auspicious day fixed for the performance of 
the ceremony. 

Sometimes when the bridegroom proved to be an unsuit- 
able match either on account of his physical deformity, age, 
mental or moral disqualification, poverty or other causes, the 
bride’s father demanded from him a heavy fee as the price 
of the bride. (Rv. i. 109, 2). Sometimes again a bride chose 
for her husband a wealthy man (but otherwise disqualified 
probably on account of disparity of age) for the sake of his 
wealth only, and not for love. But all such matches were 
condemned. (Rv. x. 27, 12). On the other hand, the father 
of a bride who was naturally deformed or blind had also to 
give a handsome dowry to the bridegroom for taking the 
hand of his daughter in marriage. The usual mode of selection 
however was based on mutual attraction and love within 


85, g. 15.23). If the bride’s father approved 
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certain restrictions, for which ample opportunities were 
afforded to the young people on the occasions of public sacri- 
fices, as in the case Syavawa, or in Samanas (public fairs) 
which were visited by them in large numbers. Sometimes 
a willing bride was forcibly carried away from the protection 
of an unwilling (ather or guardian by the bridegroom and his 
people, which often resulted in a free fight between the two 
parties (Rv. i. ii6, i), but such occurrences were rare. 

As the selection depended upon mutual attraction and 
love, there was probably no room in ancient times for making 
matches on “the actual calculation and determination of the 
Kutas,’'^ which re.juire an expert knowledge of Astrology. 
Though Astronomy and Astrology existed in some forms in 
Vedic times, that part of the latter science which dealt with 
the Kutas was probably nut much developed, or if developed, 
not much consulted for the purpose of selecting a bride or 
bridegroom, for the selection was made by the young people 
themselves. It was only when post-pubescent marriage came 
into disuse through various causes that the actual calculation 
and determination of the Kotas, which were twelve in 
number, 2 became absolutely necessary with a view to making 
suitable matches, and securing the happiness and welfare of 
the young couples. And this custom has since then been in 
vogue. 

Now to return to the wedding rites in Vedic times, when 
youthful maidens were married to young men. An auspicious 
day having been fixed for the performance of the wedding, 
the bridegroom, well-dressed, well-scented, and well-adorned 
with gold ornaments and jewels (Rv. v. 6o, 4), proceeded in 
a car, with his friends and relations, in a procession to the 
bride’s house. The guests, of course, were received with 
due ik'lat, and honoured with a sumptuous feast. Then the 
wedding rites began at the auspicious hour. 

^ R. Raghunath Rao’s, Aryan Marriage^ p, 172. 

Aryan Marriage^ p, 72 IT. 
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It should be borne in mind here that the Grhya Sutras 
have enjoined marriage on Sndtakas, those young 

bachelors who have finished their education, and are about to 
enter on their duties as householders. “ One of the duties 
of the householder, in the old days absolutely essential, is the 
daily performance of the Agnihotra,^ which requires the 
constant companionship of the wife. It is, therefore, pre- 
scribed that the Fire before which the wedding is concluded 
should be carried immediately to the husband’s home and 
maintained there constantly by the couple.”^ The young 
bride, therefore, was old enough to be able to suffer the 
pangs of separation from her parents and relatives, and live 
with her husband constantly in her new home, tending the 
sacred Fire with him. She was also sufficiently advanced in 
intelligence to be able to understand the meaning of the 
mantras xxtiexeA by her husband and the presiding priest 
on the occasion of the performance of her wedding rites. 

The wedding rites began by the bridegroom uttering his 
samkalpa which, " as a psychological act, is the deterihination 
to direct and control one’s energies in such ways a)s> will 
secure the attainment of the object in view,”'" The samkalpa 
was as follows ; “ This woman will I now marry to acquire 
the wealth of Dharma and PrajdP The meaning is clear. 
The object of the bridegroom in marrying the maiden was to 
acquire spiritual powers, to advance in spirituality with her, 
and to beget children for continuing the family line. 

At the first meeting of the bride in her house, the bride- 
groom had to observe her limb by limb and pronounce the 
following mantras : “ Look upon me, (thy husband) with no 
angry eye ; be not hostile to (me) thy lord ; be tender to 
animals, be amiable, be very glorious (or beautiful in thy 
person) ; be the mother of males ; be devoted to the Gods; be 


* Abvaldyana (i. 9. 1-2) ; Apastaniba (ii. 5, 14''I5). 

V- S. Srinivasa Sastri's Marriage After Puberty^ p. 5. 
The Aryan Marriage^ p. 20. 
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the bestower of happiness ; be the bringer of prosperity to 
our bipeds and quadrupeds.” (Rv. x. 85, 44). ^ 

Before giving her away, the father solemnly extracted the 
following promise from the bridegroom : “ In the attainment 
of Dharma, Artha and Kama, she is not to be transgressed.”-^ 
The bridegroom promptly responded ; “ Transgress her I will 
not.” {ndticardmi). The bride’s father repeated the same 
admonition for the second and the third time, and the bride- 
groom made the same response as above stated. Then the 
girl was given away by the father to the bridegroom with 
many suitable presents cows, clothes, ornaments, beds, 
bedsteads, &c., (Rv. x. 39, 14; 85, 13. 20. 31. 38). 


On this solemn occasion of the gift, the eyes of the 
bride’s parents and relations were naturally filled with 

tears at the thought of parting with her for ever, when 
the bridegroom uttered the following mantra : ” Why weep 
they when they ought rather to rejoice ? Let them think 
of the attachment that will subsist between us through long 
years to come. 'I'hey have brought about this marriage so 
that it may end in our embrace.” 

Next was placed on the girl’s head a ring oS^darblM, and 
on it rested the hole of a yoke, into which a gold coin was 
thrown. The yoke was probably the emblem of subjection 
of the wife to her husband, and the gold coin with the water 
poured on it was the emblem of prosperous and peaceful 
life. As the yoke was held over the bride’s head, and the 
gold coin and water poured into the hole, the bridegroom 
uttered the following mantra : “ May this gold prove a 

blessing to thee. May the yoke prove a blessing to thee. 
May the hole of the yoke prove a blessing to thee. May this 


^ This mantra was also probably uttered at the conclusion of the 
ceremony, when the bridegroom really acquired the status of husband. 

® Dharmdrtha-kdmesu ndticaritavyd, {The Aryan JlTarria^e, pp. 23-24). 
^ Marriage After Puberty^ p. 5. For the mantra read Appendix I, p. 9. 
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purificatory water prove a blessing to thee. Do thou unite 
thy body with mine (at the coming intercourse.) 

Next followed the kankana-bandhana ceremony which 
was of great importance, as from this time forth until the 
samave^ana (sexual union) was performed, the bride and 
the bridegroom could suffer no pollution, as they had the 
kankana or raksad In the course of the ceremony, some 
mantras were uttered, one of which was as follows ; “ Go 
thou to my house ; be thou there its mistress ; control thou 
the beings that are in it, issuing orders for the sacrificial 
rites.’’ Later on the bridegroom said : “ First, Soma had thee 
for his bride ; the Gandharva obtained thee next ; Agni was 
thy third husband ; thy fourth (husband) is I, born of man. 
Soma gave thee to the Gandharva ; the Gandharva gave 
thee to Agni^ and Aght has given thee to me, for wealth and 
sons.” (Rv. X. 85, 40. 41). Sayana explains the verses 
thus: ” While yet the desire for sexual intercourse has not 
arisen. Soma enjoys a girl ; when it has just begun, the 
Gandharva takes her, and at marriage transfers her to Agni, 
from whom man obtains her (possessing capacity) for 
producing wealth and sons.” The Smrtis are more explicit ; 
for A#i says* “ Women are first enjoyed by the Gods, Soma, 
Vigvavasu, and Agni ; only then do men enjoy them. But 
the women are not tainted thereby. When hair has appeared 
(on the pubes), Soma enjoys a maiden ; the Gandharva 
enjoys her when the breasts are developed, and Agni when 
she has had the menstrual discharge.” These different 
stages of a woman’s physical and mental development are 
further explained thus : “ Soma is Sasyadhipati, the Lord of 

I 

the Vegetable world; and presides also over the mind. ..The 

physical growth of the girl, including that of the hair, was 
under tlie care of Soma. The mind of the girl was also 
developed under his guidance... The Gandharva is the master 

^ Op, cit.^ p. 5. 

^ Aryan Marriage^ pp. 24-25. 

Marriage After Puberty^ pp. 5 and 6. 
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of graces. It is his function to make the woman’s body 
beautiful, and to add richness of tone Under his care the 
pelvis develop, the breasts become round and attractive, 
the eyes begin to speak the language of love, and the whole 
body acquires a rich hue. His work is> advanced, and he 
hands her on to Agni. Who is Agni ? He is the Lord of Fire, 
the Lord of the Acrni-tattva. Nature is radiant with colour 
and joy in spring and summer; animals breed in spring... 
Agni is the Fraclifier. It is he who brings about the 
menstrual flow, and women then can bear children. Agni 
then gives her to man, her fourth Pati or Lord.” ^ This 
seems to be the correct explanation of the Rgvedic verses 
referred to above. It would thus appear that girls were 
married in Vedic times when they became youthful women, 
able to discharge their duties as wives, and capable of 
bearing children. 

After the above mantras were uttered, came the cere- 
mony of Panigrahanam, or taking the bride’s hand. Tlie 
bridegroom took the bride’s hand in his own, and walked 
with her seven steps uttering certain mantras, one of which 

is as follows; “I take thy hand ' for good fortune that thou 

mayest attain old age with me, thy husband. Tire all-kn* wing 
Gods, Bhaga, Aryaman, Savitr have given thee to me, that 
1 may be the master of a household.” (Rv. x. 85, 36). After this 
communication lie led her round the Fire and chanted more 
mantras till the Saptapadl ceremony was gone through. 
After the seventh step, the husband (for the bridegroom was 
now the husband of the bride) thus addressed his wife ; 
” Now we have taken the seven steps together, be thou my 
companion. Let us be companions. Let me have thy com- 
panionship. May I never part from thee, nor thou from me. 
Let us be united ; let us always take counsel together with 
glad hearts and mutual love. May we grow in strength and 
prosperity together. Now are we one in mind, deeds and 


^ The Aryan Marriage^ pp. 26-27. 
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desires. Thou art Ric, I am Saman I am the sky, thou art 
the earth ; I am the semen, thou art its bearer ; I am the 
mind, thou art the tongue. Follow me faithfully, that we 
may have wealth and children together. Come, thou of sweet 
speech.” ^ This ^uptapadi was the most important part of 
the ceremony, as it established ‘‘ an indissoluble link between 

the hysband and the wife.” 


After this, the Ldja Homa (or oblations to the sacred 
Fire with laja or fried paddy) was performed. One of the 
mantras uttered by the priest is as follows : ” I set thee free 

• j 

from the noose of Varuna, wherewith the adorable Savitr 

• ■ 

had bound thee ; in the place of sacrifice, in the world of 

good deeds I unite thee, unharmed, with thy husband.” 

(Rv. X. 85, 24). The presiding priest uttered also these 

mantras : May Pusan lead thee hence, taking thee by 

thy hand; may the ASvins convey thee away in their 

car; goto the dwelling (of thy husband), as thou art the 

mistress of the house ; thou, submissive (to thy husband), 

givest orders to his household. In this (thy husband’s>family) 

may affection increase with offspring ; be watchful over the 

domestic Fire in this house ; unite thy person with this thy 

husban^; and both growing old together govern your 

household... Let not the robbers who approach the husband 

and wife reach th^m; may they by easy rouls pass the 

difficulty; may enemies keep aloof. Fortunate is this bride, 

approach, behold her ; having given her your congratulations, 

depart to your several homes ” (Rv. x. 85, 24. 26. 27. 32. 33). 

% 

The garment in which the bride was married had to be 
given up to the priest: ‘‘This garment is inflaming; it is 


^ Marriage After Puberty y p. 7. 

The Aryan Marriange, p. 30. Some say that after the Saptapadl 
ceremony, the bride had to mount a stont: which was emblematic of her 
remaining fixed and immovable in her husband’s family like the stone, and 
look at the Dhruva star (the fixed Polar star) pronouncing the following mantra 
“ Om dhruvamasi dhruvdham patikule bhu^samf i.e., O Polar star, thou art 
fixed ; may I also remain fixed in my husband’s family. 
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pungent; it is like stale Soma; it is like poison ; it is not fit 
for use. The Brahman, who knows Sorya, verily desires the 
bridal garment.” (Rv. x. 85, 34). It consisted of three 
parts, the dsasana (border-cloth), the vi^asana (head-cloth) 
and the adhivikartana (divided bodice), of which the Brahman 
relieved her (Rv. x. 85, 35). Sayana explains dsasana as 
tusddhdna, the receptacle of the fringe, which was of 
different colour. Vi§asana is that which is to be placed on the 
head, that which is to be placed at the end of the fringe or 
border. Adhivikartanam is the garment which they cut into 
three pieces.” If Sayana’s explanation be correct, we here 
get an idea of the bridal dress. There was a skirt to which 
a border of different colour was attached. Probably the 
border, which was of embroidered work, was detatchable. 
Then there was a veil that covered the head of the bride, 
and there was a garment cut into three pieces which served 
the purpose of a bodice or jacket. 

The first day’s ceremony having been over, the married 
couple Started for their home in a car ; and as the wife 
mounted it, she was told by the husband : ” Thou shalt be 
my mistress henceforth and bear me ten sons. Be mistress 
of thy father-in-law and mother-in-law. Be mistress of these 
and of the other daughters-in-law of the house, of the children, 
property and all.” ^ 

On reaching home, the couple resumed the ceremonies 
before the sacred Fire which had been duly brought from the 
bride’s house, and performed the Pradhdna Homa. He 
poured libations on the Fire with appropriate mantras-, (i) 
“This to Soma (who has nourished my wife so well). (2) This 
to the Gandharva (who has adorned my wife so well). (3) 
This to Agni (who has given me this yuvatl or youthful 
maiden). (4) This kanyd, O Surya, has passed from her 
father’s family to her husband’s. Her maidenhood she has 
resigned. Do thou be propitious. I set thee free from 


i 


Marriage After Puberty^ pp, 7 & 8 c£. Rv. x, 85; 46. 
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thence, {{.e., from thy father’s family), not from hence, [i.e.y 
my family). I place thee here firmly bound : grant, Indra, 
Showerer, that this (damsel) may have excellent children and 
be very fortunate. ^ (6) O Indra, Showerer, make this bride 

the mother of sons, pleasing to me (her husband) ; give her 
ten sons ; make her husband the eleventh (member). (7) 
May Agni, foremost of the Gods, come. May he free and 
save her offspring from the cords of death. When Agni makes 
her know no sorrow for loss of progeny, may Varuna acquiesce. 
Be ye, Agni and Varuna, propitious. (8) May the Garhapatya 
Agni protect her, grant her progeny, long life, make her a 
mother on whose lap children nestle and play ; awake her 
only to feel the joy of owning sons. Be thou propitious, (g) 
In thy house, O bride, be there no cries of sorrow at night. 
Be the criers other than thee and thine. Be there no 
dishevelled hair and beating of breast for thee. Shine, O bride, 
in thy husband’s house with thy husband alive and with 
sane-minded children surrounding thee. To all this, O Surya, 
the Guardian of brides, do thou look. (10) May Dyaus 
nourish thy loins (prstha), Vayu thy thighs, the Agvins thy 
breasts. May Surya protect thy child at the breast. May 
Brhaspati keep thee ever-clothed. May the ViSvedevah be 
Guardian-angels at thy back, (ii) Barrenness, infant-deaths, 
sins, causes of sins, these all, O bride, do I now throw unto 
thy enemies like unto the garland of flowers faded through 
use, which is thrown to the tree-tops by thee. May Surya, 
the Guardian of brides, help in this.”^ 

The bridegroom had to perform another Homa at the 
time of first entering into or occupying with the bride the 
quarters or house set apart for them. This Homa was called 
the Grha-pravesa Homa. Some of the mantras are as follow : 

“ (i) May my dearest wife;, that has come into our house 
with all the cows and horses given her by her father, live 


‘ Rv. X. 85, 25. 

“ Rv. X, 85, 45. 

^ The Aryan Marriage^ pp. 30*'35. 
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long with her long-lived lord. May she attain heaven by her 
progeny. May she bring forth many a child. With her wealth 
ever-increasing, may she, O Agni, tend the Holy Fire for a 
hundred winters.” (2) “ May this Agni of my Updsana, who 
has his shining house, who unceasingly increases my strength, 
who guards my home, give unto us, husband and wife, wealth. 


strength and progeny, as he did to the Devas. 


(3) 


‘‘ O Prajapati, make thou our progeny happy. O Indra, 
O Agni, grant us the happiness of never witnessing the death 
of our children, during the life-tirne of us two, husband and 
wife.” (4) “ O bride, thee Brhaspati hath given unto me. 
Protected by me, do thou ever have me in thy mind. Do thou 
unite with me, and begetting sons, live thou long.” (5) ” May 
love grow in this house with progeny. Be thou ever ready 
here for the discharge of thy duties as Grhini, Unite thy 
body with mine thy lord’s. Grow thou old here, and teach 
sacrificial law to thy sons and grandsons with a gladdened 
heart. 

The marriage-rites did not end with the bringing of the 

I 

wife to her husband’s home, and the performance of the 
above-named Homas. There was still another ordeal which 
the couple had to pass through, and which shows how they 
had to exercise self-restraint — the very basis of matrimonial 
happiness — for a few days, and in some cases, even for a 
year. The ordinary rule, however, was the observance ' of 
three nights’ brahmacarya, i.e., abstinence, or, as the author 


of 


Marria 


ip 


was not the attainment of intellectual or spiritual love, with 
no thought of the body, but the attainment of domestic felicity 
by the possession of a youthful loving wife who would be 
the husband’s help-mate and soul-mate in the discharge of 
his duties as a householder and in the performance of his 
daily worship of the sacred House-hold Fire, and who would 


1 


op. cit., pp. 39-42. 
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be the mother oF healthy, virtuous and noble sons for conti- 
nuing the family-line. With this object in view the husband 

chose his wdfe and brought her home after going through 
certain wedding rites. As both the husband and wife were 

youthful, and attracted to each other by love, it is quite 
natural to suppose that they would be very eager to come 
into physical contact with one another, and wish the rites to 
be soon over. But no, they had yet to learn and realise that 
true love was not passionate, or passion-born, but was based 
on perfect self-restraint. They had to lead a life of continence 
for a period, the minimum being three days, and the maximum 
one year. The longer the period of continence, the better 
was the chance of obtaining a superior type of son, a 
Rsikalpa, a Rsi or even a Deva.^ This brahmacarya had to 
be observed under really trying circumstance. The pair were 
not allowed to take any food with salt, and for three nights 
at least had to sleep together on the floor, abstaining 
from intercourse and observing brahmacarya.'^ They had to 
wear ornaments for obvious reason, and lie on the same bed 
with Vi^vdvasu Gandharva occupying the middle position, 
which consisted of “ a rod of the Udumbara tree, coated 
with sandal paste, and covered with cloth.” jiThis rod was 
supposed to be inhabited by Visvavasu Gandharva, and was 
the witness of the pair’s brahmacarya. On the fourth night 
after the performance of the Pakva Homa (if the night was 
auspicious), the pair retired to a gaily decorated room, and a 
mantra of great significance was then recited : ” Rise, 
O ViSvavasu, from this our bed, rise, we pray. Seek thou 
a girl that is tender in years, and that needs thy assistance. 
Leave thou this bride, my wife, unto me, and let her unite 
herself to me. O Gandharva, this bride, now united to me, 
her husband, prostrates to thee, and begs this favour of thee. 
Depart and find thou an immature girl that still dwells in 

• -1 - ... — m 11 1 ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ . 1 » . 1 ' — — 

^ BaudkayanUj i. 7. ii. 

Sankhdyana, i. 7- 5 ; Akvaldyana^ i. 8, lo-i i ; Jaimini 20* 6 ; Gohhila 

ii. 3. 15. ^c. 
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her father’s house. Such a one is verily thy portion, nay 
thy brith-right.”i Besides this verse the Rgveda has another 
which has thus been translated by Wilson : “ Rise up from 
hence, Visvavasu ; we worship thee with reverence, seek 
another maiden, with large hips ; leave the bride (to me) her 
husband'” (Rv. x. 85, 22). After this, both the husband and 
wife performed the Sesa Homa, preparatory to Samdve§ana 
or sexual union. Ahutis or oblations were devoutly offered 
to Agni, Vayu, Aditya, Prajapati, Prasavadi Devatas, Madhvadi 
Devatas, Cittadi Devatas, Bhuh, Bhubah, and Svah. This 
Homa was ” intended to put the parties in the proper frame 
of mind for the sexual act. The two parties must be steady 
in their minds, and their powers must be at the highest point. 
There must be no lascivious thoughts, and the idea of animal 
gratification must be thrown entirely into the back-ground. 
Both must consciously and deliberately will with all their 
might that the progeny shall be spiritual.” 

As generally there should be no sexual intercourse unless 
the wife desired it, she was made to utter the following 
mantra first ; 

” Know I jvhat thou hast in thy mind ; lovingly do I view 
thee as one knowing my mind, thee that hast had thy birth 
in tapas and that art enriched in tapas. Here in my house, 
do thou enrich me with progeny and wealth, being born in 
thy son, that hast a desire for sons.” Responded the 
bridegroom thus: ‘‘Know I what thou hast in thy mind ; 
lovingly do I view thee as one seeking impregnation in thy 
body during the Rtu period (period of menstruation), thee 

^ The Aryan Marriage, p. 45. Cf. Rv. x. 85, 21. Sayana has explained 
n>yaktdm in the verse as stanodgamddirdhityendproudhdm, but vyaktdm (fully 
outlined or expressed) really conveys the idea of physical development and not 
the absence of it, as maiden “ with broad hips ” in the next verse clearly 
implies. It is Visvavasu who takes charge of the girl when she is physically 
developed, and only hands her over to Agni when she menstruates. After this 
event the girl is handed over to her husband for producing progeny. 

® The Aryan Marriage, p. 46. 
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that hast had me in thy mind. A youthful woman, {yuvatl) 
thou art. ..and be thou born in thy son, desirous as thou art 
of a son.” (Rv. x. 183, 2). Then the following prayers were 
offered by the husband : ” May the Vigvedevah unite our 
hearts; May the Udaka Devatas, Vayu and Dhatr unite our 
hearts : May Sarasvatl vouchsafe to us appropriate speech.” 
(Rv. X. 85, 47). ”0 Prajapati, enter thou my body. 

O Tvastr, Fashioner of Forms, enter thou my body with 

Visnu and other Devas. O Indra, come thou with thy 

• ♦ 

friends, the Visvedevah, and enter thou our bodies with them 
to grant us our wish. Parents of a numerous progeny are 
we to be.” ” May Prajapati grant us progeny till we grow 
old. May Surya make us each love the other. O bride, 
live thou long in the house of thy husband ; and enjoy thou 
the companionship of thy husband ever more. May we be 
happy in the wealth of our bipeds and quadrupeds.” (Rv. 

X. 85, 43). 1 


St 


The wedding rites ended with the performance of the 


fourth night. 


nd the consummation of the marriage on the 
I will not deal with further details, as they 
may appear too indecent for modern taste, but will ask the 
reader to satisfy his curiosity by reading the tw'o excellent 
books on Aryan marriage from which I have made so many 
quotations, for which I beg to apologise to the authors. 
These wedding rites are still observed by the higher castes 
of the Hindus, but with what a mockery ! The bride now is 
a mere infant, and does not understand the meaning or 
significance of the various mantras uttered, or the various 
rites performed at the time of her marriage, minus of course 
the Sesa Homa, which is now deferred till she attains her 
puberty when the Garbhadhdna ceremony is gone through. 
As no account of Vedic culture would be complete without a 
description of the ideal of marriage as it was conceived by 
the ancient Vedic Aryans, and of the details of the rites that 


1 


The Aryan Marriage^ pp. 48-49, 
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were (and are still) gone through, I have taken some pains 
to give it here as briefly as possible, even at the risk of 
incurring the odium and displeasure of my fastidious readers. 

Marriage is one of the most solemn rites that man has 
to go through in his life. On it depend his personal happi- 
ness, domestic felicity, birth of noble progeny who will 
continue the family-line after him, his moral and spiritual 
culture, and the full development of his true manhood. The 
preparations for entering into married life, and acquiring 
ability to perform the sacred and onerpus duties inseparable 
from it, as enjoined by the Vedic Scriptures on every young 
man who wishes to be an ideal householder, were such as 
were calculated to subordinate the lower self to the higher, 
and develop those moral and spiritual traits in his character 
that enabled him to ascend higher and higher in the ladder 
of progress till he reached the final goal of life, — the highest, 
the blest, and the most beautiful, — which is the full realisation 
of the unity of the Ego or individual self, with the One 
Universal Self, called Brahman. With this one supreme 
end of life in view, the ancient Rsis of the sacred Land of 
the Seven Rivers, the real Seers that ever graced the world, 
prescribed rules and regulations for every important affair 
of our life, so as to guide humanity to the attainment and 
realisation of the summum bonum of human existence. The 
ideal is indeed extremely difficult to reach and realise, and, 
to our eternal shame be it admitted, there have been many 
lapses in the past, as there have been lapses in the present ; 
but still the ideal is there — Brahmacarya or self-restraint from 
beginning to end — which is worth holding up before Humanity 
for all time to come. It will not do to take a superficial view 
of a rite or custom, and scoff at it as immoral, indecent or 
obscene ; for there is reafly nothing immoral, indecent or 
obscene in an act that is primarily responsible for and the 
sole cause of our creation and being, and of the creation and 
continuity of animal life. Marriage is the most solemn 
affair in a man’s or woman’s life, upon which depend his or 
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her worldly, moral and spiritual welfare, and final emancipa- 
tion from the bonds that tie him or her down to the earth. 
It is certainly not a thing to be donned or doffed at one s 
pleasure. It is an eternal bond that binds two souls together 
for ever, and each suffers for the other’s lapses or derelictions. 
It is not a contract with the Hindus, but a sacrament, and 
there is no breaking away or parting from the union. 


Child-life . — There is very little mention 


in the Rgveda 


of child-life, or of the various rites and ceremonies that were 
performed from the cor^ception of the child in the mother’s 
womb, through the differetjt stages of development of the 


foetus, till its birth, and from its birth till it grew up 
sufficiently old to be able to take care of itself. But there 
is elaborate description of all the rites performed for the 
well-being and long life and health of the child in the various 

Smrtis, which contain records of old customs obtaining from 

« } 

the very dawn of Aryan civilisation. 

There was a popular belief in Rgvedic times that there 
were evil spirits, goblins, Raksasas, &c., that were always on 
the look-out for an opportunity to destroy the foetus in the 
mother’s womb and bring about abortion or mis-carriage, 
thereby causing the death of both mother and child, .^gainst 
the attacks of these evil spirits, unseen and malignant, and 
for the adequate protection of the foetus, certain mantras or 
incantations were uttered, some of which are to be found in 

the Ro-veda itself. The Atharva-veda, which is a veritable 

• & 

repository of popular beliefs and cerenaonies, contains many 
such incantations. The following is a translation of some of 
the mantras taken from the Rgveda (x. 162) : 


“ I. May Agni, the destroyer of the Raksasas, consent- 
ing to our prayer, drive hence (the evil spirit) who (in the 
form of sickness) assails thine embryo, who, as the disease 
durnaman, ^ assails thy womb. 2. May Agni, concurring in 


^ Nirukta, vi. 12, 
durndmaUi mz.^ a worm, 


Yaska gives the meanings of the Lexicons to 
disease, haemorrhoids. 
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our prayer, destroy the cannibal who, as sickness, assails 
thine embryo, who, as the disease durnaman^ assails thy 
womb. 3. May we exterminate from hence the evil spirit, 
who destroys the impregnating energy, the germ as it settles, 
the moving embryo, who seeks to destroy (the babe) when 
born. 4. May we exterminate from hence (the evil spirit) who, 
separates thy thighs, who lies between husband and wife, who, 
entering thy womb, devours (the seed) 6. May we exter- 

minate from hence (the evil spirit) who, having beguiled thee 
by sleep or darkness, approaches thee, and seeks to destroy 

A. 

thy offspring.”^ 


The belief in the evil spirits, always bent upon destroying 


the embryo, or the life of the child when born, still continues 
among the Hindus of all classes, either ignorant or enlightened, 
especially among their women-folk who scrupulously follow 
old customs and rites, and resort to many strange and 
uncanny devices to ward off their malignant influence over 
the foetus, and the child when born. It would be a very 
interesting and curious literature, if these rites and customs 


were studied and 


faithfully recorded, as they would go to 


show that the present descendants of the ancient Aryans 
have very little changed their faith in this respect since 
pre-Rgvedic times, millenniums ago. However this may be, 
there were and still are so many rites and ceremonies in 
connection with child-life, as would fill quite a volume, if 
elaborately recorded. Some of the principal rites relate to 
the principal events of the life of a child, viz., (x) when it is 
first brought out from the lying-in room on the fifth, eighth or 
ninth day to see the light of the sun, and is exposed to the 


sun’s rays ; (2) when on the twenty-first or the thirtieth day, 
it leaves the lying-in room and is carried to the house or the 
living rooms ; (3) when on the third month, it has to be 
given a name; (4) when on the sixth or seventh month ii. has 
to taste its first rice, and cuts its teeth ; (5) when in the 


^ Wilson’s Translation of the Jlgveda, 
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fifth year, the tonsure or the first shaving of the head (Rv. vi. 
75, 17) as well as the perforation or piercing of the ears 
take place ; (6) when in that year or afterwards, it is first 
taught the alphabets ; (7) when in the eighth year or 

afterwards, the boy becomes a Dvija^ i.e., puts on the sacred 
thread, becomes a Brahmacdrin and is taken to the house 
of the Guru or spiritual preceptor for the study of the Vedas, 
and so on. In ancient times, the boy soon after his 
upanayanam left his father’s home and resided in the house 
of his preceptor for at least tvvelve years as a Brahmacdrin^ 
abstaining from fish, flesh or the luxuries of life, and subsisting 
on food begged from house-holders, which he shared with his 
preceptor. It was a hard and rough life that he had to lead, 
often subjecting himself to privations, so as to effectually 
restrain, if not to kill the promptings of the flesh common 
among youths, and steady his mind for the acquirement of 
spiritual knowledge. This was the period of probation of the 
future citizen and householder, and we know of no better 
school than this for the purpose. It is a pity that the Rgveda 
does not contain any elaborate account of child-life or of the 
life led by the youths ; but the Smritis do, and as they 
contain accounts of old customs remembered^ they must have 
truly represented what had actually existed in very ancient 
times. Still in the Rgveda, we find pictures of young pupils 
standing reverently round their preceptor for receiving their 
lessons or instructions (Rv. i. 112, 2), and pronouncing words 
in the manner in which the preceptor pronounced them. 
(Rv. vii. 103, 5). Indra says in another verse (Rv. i. 170, i). 
that what is carefully studied [adhltam) to-day is forgotten 
to-morrow. This may mean that what is learnt by role is 
soon forgotten, or it may imply that the meaning of a mantra, 
recorded in a book, which is explained by the preceptor 
today, is forgotten tomorrow. The question is whether the 
art of writing and books existed in Rgvedic times. I have dis- 
cussed tli^ question elsewhere, and have come to the conclusion 
that the Rgvedic Aryans were most likely acquainted with 
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the art of writing, and probably there were books or granthas 
in which the mantras were recorded.^ The statement in a 
Rgvedic verse (x. 71,4) that there are men who hear and 
see speech without understanding its meaning unmistakably 
points to the existence of books and the art of writing. 
However this may be, there can be no question that young 
men passed their youthful days in the house of their preceptor, 
receiving instructions from him as to the true import of the 
mantras^ the significance of sacrifices, and the duties of a 
householder, &c. The instruction was practical, and when 
their education was finished, they returned home, with the 
permission of their Guru, to enter upon the second stage of 
their life by taking a suitable wife and performing the duties 
of a householder. 


Hospitality and Liberality . — The Vedic Aryans were 
a hospitable people, and hospitality was looked upon as a 
religious duty. The guest was served and adored as men 
served and adored -Agni, and even as they served and groomed 
Uieir fleet horses morning and evening. (Rv. vii. 3, 5). The 
niggardly misers were doomed to destruction (Rv. ix.'^63i 5 )- 
The translation of the following hymn (Rv. x. 117) regarding 
the virtues of hospitality will be found interesting: “ i. The 
Gods have not assigned hunger as (the cause of) death, for 
death approaches the man who has eaten ; the riches of one 
who gives do not diminish ; he who gives not finds no consoler. 
2. He who, possessed of food, hardens his heart against the 
feeble man craving nourishment, against the sufferer coming 
to him (for help), and pursues (his own enjoyment even) 
before him, that man finds no consoler. 3. He is liberal who 
gives to the - suppliant desiring food, wandering about 
distressed ; to him there is an ample (recompense), and he 
contracts friendship with his adversaries. 4. He is not a 
friend, who gives not food to a friend, to an associate, to a 


• t 


Journal of the Department of Letters, vol. x, (Calcutta University). 

This probably proves that famines and deaths from starvat^n were rare 


in Pgvedic times. 
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companion ; let him turn away from him, that is not a (fitting) 
dwelling ; let him seek another more liberal lord. 5. Let the 
very rich man satisfy his suitor, let him look forward to a 
more protracted route (according to the scholiast, the road 
of virtue), for riches revolve from one man to another, as the 
wheels of a chariot turn round. ^ 6. The inhospitable man 

acquires food’ in vain. I speak the truth, it verily is his death. 
He cherishes not Arya man nor a friend; he who eats alone 
is nothing but a sinner. 7. The ploughshare furrowing (the 
field) provides food for the ploughman ; a man travelling 
along a road acquires (wealth for his master) by his move- 
ments ; a Brahman expounding (the Veda) is better than one 
not expounding it ; (so) let the man who gives become a 
kinsman to the man who gives not, (literally, ‘ the loving 
kinsman will prevail over him who loves not.’) 8. He who 
has but one foot takes a longer time on a journey than he who 
has two ; he who has two feet comes after him who has three ; 
he who has four feet comes up overtaking the two-footed 
(and three-footed), beholding their traces as he passes by^. 
9. Two hands are alike but they do not perform the same 

work ; two cows calving at the same time do not yield the 

* 

same milk; two twins have not the same strength: two 
persons of the same family do not display equal liberality.”''^ 

The above hymn is ascribed to Bhiksu, said to be the 
son of Angiras. As the great sage, Angiras, is said to have 
instituted the Fire Sacrifice (Rv. i. 45, 3 ; 71, 2-3; 83,4), 
he must have belonged to the First or Early Age of Rgvedic 
civilisation. In fact, he was looked upon as a semi-mythical 
being in the Later Age of the Rgvedic period. Tiie custom 
of hospitality of the Aryans must, therefore, have existed 

^ Probably the meaning is " let him look further along the path of life, 
and he will see riches deserting the rich and going to others. Fortune is fickle ” 

'■* “ The term ‘ foot ’ here is explained by the Scholiast as being meta- 

phorical for portion or wealth. The man who has four times the riches of 
anoth^should be four times as liberal.’* Wilson, 

” Wilson’s Translation of the Rgveda. 
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from the very beginnings of Aryan civilisation, and is still 
in vogue among their descendants, thousands of years after. 
Tlie great King Divodasa acquired the title of Atithigva (or 
Hospitable to guests) on account of his remarkable hospitality. 
(Rv. i. 5 I, 6 ; 1 12, 14 ; iy. 26, 3 ; vi. 47, 22). As meat was a 
principal item of food in ancient pastoral times and even 
later, it was usually the practice to kill an animal, a cow or 
a goat, for the entertainment of the guest or guests, especially 
when they happened to be distinguished persons.^ A Rsi 
prays to the Gods to remove, among other things, “ illibera- 
lity.” (Rv. X. 63, 12). Some of the kings, mentioned in 
the Rgveda, were exceedingly liberal to the Rsis who per- 
formed sacrillces for them, giving, on particular occasions, 
large amounts of gold coins, hundreds of cows, horses, 
camels, dogs, asses, ornaments, valuable cloths, chariots, houses 
to live in, and even male and female slaves for their service. 
(Rv. i. 126, 1-4; V. 30, 12.15; vii- 1^) 2[-24; viii. i, 32-33; 3, 
21 et seq.] 4, ig-2i ; 5, 37-39; 6, 46-48; 55; 56, &c.). The 
Bhojas or givers of enjoyment have thus been praised in the 
Rgveda (x. 107, 8-1 1 ) : 

“ The givers of enjoyment do not die, they do not go 
to destruction, they suffer no injury; the givers of enjoy- 
ment suffer no pain. Daksina " gives them all this world 
and the entire heaven. 


* Cf. Alt. Brah. (i. 3.4); Ydjnan)alkya (\. top); Mahdbhdratam (Vana. 
Ch, 206, verses 10, ii) in which Rantideva is described to have killed 2,000 
kine daily for his kitchen and distributed food mixed with meat to hungry 
people ; also Uttara- Rdma-Caritam of Bhavabhuti. 

Daksina is the fee paid to priests at a sacrifice. “ A cow — a prolific 
{daksina) one — was the usual fee on such an occasion " {Vedic Index^ i. 336) 
Murray in his English Dictionary also traces the meaning of the English word 

' Katy%ana in his 


fee 

f 


"cow,” '‘money” “payment for 


service. 


Sraiita tmitra (xv. 2. 13) and Latyayana (Srauta Sutra, viii, l, 2) also say that 
when nothing is specilied, a cow is the daksina. It should also be remembered 
that the food cooked on daksindgni (the tire to the south of the altar) was 
partaken of by the priests, and this may have been the original form of 
daksina. The cuvv may have been substituted for it later on. 
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“ The givers of enjoyment first won the cow, the source 
(of food) ; the givers of enjoyment have won a bride who 
was beautifully attired ; the givers of enjoyment have won 
deep potations of wine; the givers of enjoyment have 
conquered those who, without being challenged, advance to 
meet them. 


“ For the giver of enjoyment they deck out a fleet horse ; 
to the giver of enjoyment is presented a maiden beautifully 
adorned ; to the giver of enjoyment belongs this dwelling, 
adorned like a lake full of lotus flowers, delightful as a 
dwellinp- of the o-ods. 


“ Horses capable of bearing heavy burdens bear the 
giver of enjoyment; a well-constructed chariot rolls along 
(for the giver) of the daksina] O Gods, protect the giver of 
enjoyment in combats; may the giver of enjoyment be the 
victor over his foes in battles.” 

In the face of such praises, one would wonder if the 
ancient Aiyans did not cultivate the s|)irit of hospitality and 
liberality. 'Fhe Panis were condemned for their illiberality 
and selfi^hness. . Rv. vi. 6i, i) and for their greed and usury 
(Rv. viii. 77, lo), though Brbu, a Pani chief, was praised for 
his generosity and gifts to Rsis. (Rv. vi. 45, 33). 


Student-Life and 1 . earning . — 1 will attempt again to 
give Iiere a further fuller account of student-life and learnintz 

4 .^ O 

as depicted in the Rgvcda. That there was some sort of 
institution in Rgvedic times for instructing the youths 
appears from stray references in the Scripture. For example, 
we come across the following verse (Rv. i. 112, 2) which 
Wilson has translated as follows : “ Earnest and exclusive 
adorers stand, Asvins, round your car, (to benefit) by your 
bounty ; as Idisciples listen) to the words (of a teacher) for 
instruction.” Whether the art of writing and books existed 
in those days is still a matter of controversy : and even if 
we admit that they existed, the instruction imparted by the 
teacher to his pupils was chiefly verbal, as it was religious 
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in character and appertained to mantras which had to be 
correctly pronounced and recited in order to make them 
efficacious in the performance of rites and ceremonies. 
Referring to the croakings of frogs on the advent of the rains, 
a curious verse (Rv. vii. 103, 5) says how one frog imitates 
the croaking of another “ as a learner (imitates) his teacher.’^ 
Another verse (Rv. vii, 87, 4) says : “The cow (speech) has 
thrice seven appellations : the wise and intelligent Varuna, 
giving instruction [siksait) to me, his worthy disciple, has 
declared the mysteries of the place (of Brahma).” 

4 

From the above references it would appear that there 
were in Rgvedic times private educational institutions, 
conducted by renowned teachers and sages, which were 
attended by young men, eager to master the sacred lore, who 
probably lived in the houses of the teachers themselves for 
a sufficiently long period to enable them to be proficient in 
learning. Some sort of discipline must also have been 
enforced on the pupils who had to observe the rules of 
brahmacarya, abstaining from luxury and voluptuous thoughts 
and actions. The word Brahmacdrin occurs in the Rgveda 
(x. log, 5), probably in the technical sense of a religious 
student. Professors Macdonell and Keith observe that “ the 
practice of studentship doubtless developed, and was more 
strictly regulated by custom as time went on, but it is 
regularly assumed and discussed in the later Vedic literature, 
being obviously a necessary part of Vedic society.” ^ 


( ( 


1 he Atharva-veda has in honour of the Brahmacarin a 
hymn (xi. 5) which already gives all the characteristic 
features of religious studentship. The youth is initiated 
[upa-nl) by the teacher into a new life : he wears an antelope 
skin, and lets his hair grow long ; he collects fuel, and begs, 
learns and practises penance. All these characteristics appear 
in the later literature. The student lives in the house of his 
teacher {acdrya-kula-vdsin ; ante-vdsin) ; he begs, looks 


a 


Vedic Index y 75- 
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after the sacrificial fires, and tends the house. His term of 
studentship might be long extended : it was normally fixed at 
twelve years, but much longer periods, such as thirty-two 
years, are mentioned. The age at which studentship 
began varied. ..One of the duties of the Brahmacarin was 
chastity." i 

Though the practice of brahmacayya may not have exist- 
ed in its developed form in Rgvedic times, we may safely 

4 

surmise that all the elements that g<3 to make up the life 
of a religious student were there. It was undoubtedly from 
this class of students that the various priests. Brahmans, 
Adhvaryus, Udgatrs, &c., were recruited. The Brahmans were 
“ observant of their vows, practising penance throughout the 
year.” (Rv. vii. 103, i). Unless they practised brahmacarya 
in their student-life in the house of their preceptors, it would 
be quite impossible for them to observe vows and practise 
penance throughout the year, when performing the duties of 
Brahmans. As girls were never married until they developed 

4 

into youthful maidens, we may take it for granted that no 
young man, at any rate, of the higher classes, ever thought of 
marriage, until he reached youthful maturity, and returned 
from the abode of his preceptor after a long residence there, 
well practised in brahmacarya and declared fit to enter upon 
the stage of householder, and to take a wife with whom he 
had to perform his daily religious duties and worship. 

The disciplinary education of girls also does not 
appear to have been neglected. Some of them appear to 
have received as sound a religious instruction as young 
Brahmacarins, for we find the names of Lady-Rsis like Ghosa 
(a princess), Apala', Lopamudra, and Visvavara, the last 
performing a sacrifice, offering oblations to Agni, and perform- 
ing the duties of Hot'r. The story of Syavasva must be 
in the recollectiun of our readers, to whom King Rathaviti 
and his Queen refused to give their daughter in marriage 
until he could be declared a Rsi by the Gods.^ The physical 


^ Op. cit.^ ii, 75-76* 

^ Vide antej Chap, hi, pp. 134**35 
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and military training of young men were also not neglected, 
as they were taught to ride horses and wield arms. The art 
of elocution was also taught to young men, so that they 
might successfully take part in the debates held in Sabhas 
and Samitis. 

% 

A mere ability to get by heart and pronounce correctly 
the mantras learnt from the preceptor, without apprehend- 
ing their true sense and meaning, w^as not considered 
the high standard of learning and wisdom. The follow- 
ing verses (Rv. X. 71, 2-9), as translated by Wilson, will be 
found interestincf : 

o 


“When the wise create Speech through wisdom, winnow- 
ing (it) as (men winnow) barley with a sieve, then friends 
know friendship : good fortune is placed upon their word. 

“ (The wise) reached the path of Speech by sacrifice, 
they found it centred in the Rsis ; having acquired it, they 

dispersed it in many places; the seven noisy (birds) meet 
together. ' 

“One (man) indeed seeing Speech has not seen her; 
another (man) hearing her has not heard her*, but to another 

she delivers her person as a loving wife well-attired pre- 
sents herself to her husband. ^ 


Ihey call one man firmly established in the friendship 

of Speech), they do not exclude him from (the society of) 


n il u- 


the powerful (in knowledge) ; another w'anders with a 

sion that is barren, bearing Speech that is without fruits, 
without flowers. 


"The seven metres, CayailH, &c., are here referred to. The previous 

words refer to the diffusion of lerrning; those who have studied the Veda h ive 
afterw-irds taught it to others.” Wilson. 

Seeing Speech evidently connotes the idea of 'written Speech (or verses), 
proving the existence of the art of writing in Rgvedic times, at any rate, in 

the l.ater period Read my article on the “ Art of Writing in Ancient India” 

published in the Journal of the Department of Letters, Vol. x, (Calcutta 
University, 1923). 
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“He who has abandoned the friend who knows the duty 
of friend, ^ in his Speech there is not a particle (of sense); 
what he hears he hears amiss; for he knows not the path of 
righteousness. 

“Friends (‘persons having equal knowledge’ Sdyana) 
possessing eyes, possessing ears, were ( yet ) unequal in 
mental comprehension ; some seemed like pools reaching to 
the mouth, others reaching to the loins, others like pools in 
which one can bathe. 

“ Although Brahmans (the original word is Brdhmandh) 
who are friends concur in the mental apprehensions which 
are conceived by the heart (of the wise), yet in this (assembly) 
they abandon one man (to ignorance of the sciences) that are 
to be known, others again who are reckoned as Brahmans 
(the original word is Brdhmandh) w^ander (at will in the 
meanings of the Veda). 

“ Those who do not w'^alk (with the Brahmans) in this 
lower wmrid, nor Avith the Gods) in the upper wmrld, — they are 
neither Brahmans nor offerers of libations ; they, devoid of 
wu'sdom, attaining Speech, having sin-producing (Speech), 
becoming ploughmen, pursue agriculture” 

Wilson makes the following observations on the hymn 
from which the above verses have been quoted : “ The 

knowledge of Brahma is identical with the study of the Veda, 
so that the subject of the hymn is the eulogy of the under- 
standing of the Veda as essential to divine knowledge. This 
mystification and panegyric of the Veda by the Veda itself 
clearly belongs to a period more recent than that of the 
earlier Mandalas of the Rgveda.’’ Wilson’s observations 
appear to be just. We find in the above verses that a true 
comprehension of the meaning of the Vedic verses was 
essential to the qualifications of a Hrahmana, and not a mere 

^ Sacitidam is explained by Sayalla as '‘the teacher who is the friend of 
the Veda because he shows his gratitude to the Veda by preventing the 
destruction of tradition.” 
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ability to recite them without understanding their significance. 
A class of wise and learned Vedic teachers arose, who were 
the custodians of the real import of the sacred verses, and it 
was necessary to approach them and associate with them 
with the devout earnestness of a pupil in order to be able 
to grasp it. The study of such philosophical subjects as were 

concerned with the solution of the mystery of human 
life, here and hereafter, and its intimate relation with the 

Gods and Pitrs (ancestors) was also considered essential and 

encouraged. We find some hymns in the Rgveda which have 

% 

dealt with cosmological and philosophical questions, and a 
proper comprehension of these was deemed necessary as an 
indispensable equipment of a true Brahmana. 

A perusal of the translation of the above verses would 
further convince the reader of the fact that the language in 
which the mantras were composed was not the ordinary 
spoken dialect of the people in Rgvedic times, for it could 
not be understood by them either by seeing written speech 
or hearing it from the mouths of the learned. In fact, the 
speech was archaic in character and was found “centred in 
the Rsis ” who alone could compose the mantras in the seven 
recognised metres and explain them. Those who were eager 
to acquire wisdom approached the Rsis who taught them the 
significance of the mantras and initiated them into the 
mysteries of true knowledge and wisdom. The language of 
the mantras was therefore sacred, old and mystic, and not 
intelligible to ordinary people. 

Origin of the Idea of Religion . — Death is looked upon 
by almost all men of all countries with the greatest amount 
of fear and dismay, as it cruelly removes them from their 
dearest and nearest, from their valued possessions and 
familiar environments, and from this bright and sun-lit 
earth to some unknown region, where they have to 
make their dismal journey alone and unattended, with- 
out any loving sympathy to stand them in good stead 
in their sorrows and tribulations. It is this fear of death 
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which is surely to come sooner or later to every living 
person, either savage or civilised, rich or poor, wise 
or ignorant, old or young, that set men a-thinking and a- 
speculating from the earliest dawn of the history of human 
civilisation about the nature of the next world to which the 
dead depart, and the condition in which they e,xist. A belief 
in the continuance of individual life, even after death, seems 
to be ingrained in the human mind, and the idea of final 
extinction, like the flame of a lamp blown out, is repugnant 
to it. The appearance of dead persons to their near relations 
in dreams went a great way in confirming this belief which 
naturally conjured up the existence of an invisible world — 
the world of spirits or the dead. This belief and the belief 
in the existence of some superior Power or Spirit who controls 
our life and death, and is the bestower of our happiness or 
misery, were the root-causes of the birth and growth of 
Religion. With these fundamental beliefs for its basis, men 
have, built up their ideas of Religion, wliich vary differently 
according to the different stages of their mental development, 
and invented customs, rites or ceremonies which, in their 
opinion, are best calculated to conduce to their happiness 
and well-being, not only in their present life, but in the life 
after death. It is not my purpose here to discuss or explain 
the various forms of Religion that prevail in different human 
communities; but I will confine myself solely to an exposi- 
tion of some beliefs, customs and rites of the ancient Indo- 
Aryans which give us glimpses of their ideas of Religion and 
of Life after death. 

Yama and Yaml . — Yama in the Rgveda appears to be 
the deity who presides over the invisible world of the dead — 
“ the abode where the Fathers and Yama dwell ” which is 
“ situated in the midst of the sky (Rv x. 15, 14), in the highest 
heaven (Rv. x. 14, 8), in the third heaven, the inmost recess 
of the sky, where is eternal liprht^’ ^ (Rv. ix. 113, 7-9). He 

^ Macdonell’s Vedic Mythology 77. 
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is described as a King (Rv. ix. 113, 8), but he lives with 
another King, Varuna, the Moral Governor of the Universe, 
both of whom the dead man sees on reaching heaven. 
(Rv. X. f4, 7). Mis father is Vivasvat and his mother Saranyu 
(Rv. X. 14, 5). Elsewhere he is described as the son of 
Gandharva and the water-nymph, Apyd Yosd, and as having 
a twin sister, named Yami (Rv. x. 10). Yama chose death and 
abandoned his body (Rv. x. 13, 4), and “ passed to the other 
world, finding out the path for many, to where the ancient 
fathers passed away ” ^ (Rv. x. 14, 1-2). He is also called 
‘ lord of settlers ’ (Vispati) and ‘ our father ’ (Rv. x. 135, i). 

According to the Atharva-veda (xviii. 3, 13) he was the 
first of mortals to have died. The Vedic conception of Yama, 
therefore, is far from terrible. He was lord of death, and 
King of the dead, no doubt. But he had been himself a mortal, 
and having abandoned his body, found out the path for 
many. The world of the dead, though unknown, has, therefore, 
no horror for those who have not as yet passed on to it. The 
ancient fathers live there, as well as the ancestors of the 

4 * 

dead person, all enjoying happiness, according to their pious 
and benevolent acts on earth. 

But who are Vivasvat and Saranyu, and Gandharva and 
Apya Yosa ? Though there is no single hymn in the Rgveda, 
addressed to Vivasvat, his name occurs in it thirty times, 
and he is described as the father not only of Yama, but also 
of the Alvins (Rv. x. 17, 2), and in post-Vedic literature as 
well as in the Rgveda (Valakhilya iv. i) itself, as the father of 
Manu. In the Yajurveda (Vdj. Sam. viii. 5) and the Brahmanas, 
he is called Aditya, and in the post-Vedic literature, identified 
with the Sun. Gandharva in the Rgveda is brought into a 
relation with the Sun (x. 123, 6 ; 177, 2 ; i. 163, 2), He and 
Vivasvat therefore are identical ; so are Saranyu and Apya 
Yosa (water-nymph) identified with Usas. Yama and Yarn! 
were the twin brother and sister born of these parents, and 

Op. cit ,77. 


1 
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probably represented light and darkness respectively. The 
dialogue in Rv. x. lo between Yama and Yaini discloses an 
eager desire on the part of the latter to come into incestuous 
connection with the former, but Yama sternly sets his face 
against her unholy and sinful proposal, and rebukes her 
roundly for it. The union was therefore never effected ; but 
both brother and sister lived in the highest heaven in the 
world of the dead (Vdj. Sam. xii, 13). As darkness follows 
light, v\ ith tl\e object of coming into contact with it, but 
never succeeds in doing so, so was Yami baffled in her desire. 
As both Yama and Y'ami lived in the highest heaven, the world 
of the dead was both bright and dark, the pious and virtuous 
at once proceeding to the bright region to revel with Yama, 
Varuna and the ancient Fathers, and the sinful proceeding to 
the dark region probablv presided over by YamI of sinful mind, 
in order to i^urge their sins, and suffer punishment for their 
misdeeds in life. Probably Yami is identical with Nirrti who 
is the personification of Sin (Rv. i. 24, 9; 38, 6; vii. 104, 9; x. 
18, 10; and much dreaded by all right-minded men, as the 
evil deity is represented to preside over the dark abyss into 
which all sinful persons are cast after death to suffi..r punish- 

not been the subject of any 
direct desciiption in the Rgveda, though it is hinted at here 
and there. The Rsis have only depicted the bright region of 
Yama in glowing and vivid colours, as will appear from a 


ment. But this cl irk resjion has 


description of ii in tin ’ Rgveda. 


The Region of Yama or Heaven . — Tlie following Rgvedic 
verses (ix. 113, 7-10), describe Heaven or the region where 


Yama presides : 




Where light is perpelud, in the vi'orld in which the Sun 
IS placed, in that immortal imperishable world place me, 
Pavamana ; flow, Indu, for Indra. 

“Where Vivasvat’s son is King, where the inner chamber 
■ of the Sun (is), where these great waters (are), there make 
me immortal ; flow, Indu, for Indra. 
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“ Where wishes and desires (are), ^ where the region of 
the Sun (is), where food and delight (are) found, there make 
me immortal ; flow Indu, for Indra. 

“ Where there are happiness, pleasures, joy and enjoyment, 

where the wishes of the wisher are obtained, there make me 

0 

immortal ; flow, Indu, for Indra.” ^ 

** • ■ T-' 1 

It has been stated above that the Pitrs or ancient Fathers 
dwell with Yama in his happy abode (Rv. x. 15, 14). This 

, 4 

abode being situated in the region of the Sun (R^. ix. 113, 9), 
” the Fathers are united with or guard the Sun (Rv. x, 107, 2 ; 
154, 5), or are connected with the rays of the Sun (Rv. i. 109, 
7), and Suns shine for them in heaven (Rv. i. 125, 6). They 
are connected with the step of Visnu (Rv. x. 15, 3\ and 
pious men are said to rejoice in the dear abode, the highest 

step of Visnu ” (Rv. i. 154, 5).^ 

There is a tree in Heaven beside which Yama drinks 
the Soma juice with the Gods (Rv. x. 135, i). “ Heaven is 

regarded as the reward of those who practise rigorous 
penance (tapas), of heroes who risk their lives in battle 
(Rv. X. 154, 2-5), but, above all, of those who bestow liberal 
sacrificial gifts. (Rv. x. 154,3; i- *25, 5; x. 107, 2). ..In 
heaven the deceased enter upon a delectable life (Rv. x. 14, 
8; 15, 14, etc.), in which all desires are fulfilled, and which 
is passed among the Gods (Rv. x. 14, 14), particularly in the 
presence of the two Kings, Yama and Varuna (Rv. x. 14,7). 
There they unswervingly overcome old age (Rv. x. 27, ii). 
Uniting with a glorious body they are dear and welcome to 
the Gods. (Rv. x. 14, 8; 16, 5 ; 56, iV There they see father, 
mother, and sons. (Av. vi. 120, 3; x 14, 8; 16, 5; 56, i). 
The life is free from imperfections and bodily frailties (Rv. 
x. 14, 8). Sickness is left behind and limbs are not lame 

^ According to SayaUa, “ where the desired gods and the inevitably 
solicited Indra, etc., exist.” 

^ Wilson’s “ Translation of the Rgveda.” Indu here stands for the drops 
of the Soma. 

Macdoneli’s Vedic Mythology ^ 73. 
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or crooked (Av. iii. 28. 5). ..In the heaven of the Blest, the 
Rgveda further says, the sound of the flute and of songs is 
heard (Kv. x. 135, 7) ; Soma, ghee and honey flow for them 
(Rv. X. 154, i)...It is the world of the righteous (Rv x. 16, 4), 

where righteous and godly men, familiar with rites [rta), 
dwell in peace. There they are united with what they have 
sacriliced and given (istapu rta) , especially lauaping tHe 
reward of their pious gifts to priests.” (Rv, x. 154, 1). ' 
No account of Heaven or Yama’s region vvouhl be complete 
without mentioning his messengers as related in the Rgveda. 
‘‘A bird either the owl (uluka) or the pigeon (kapota) is 
said to be the messenger (Rv. x. 165, 4; 123, 6) of Yama, 
apparently identified with Death. - The messenger of Yama 
and of Death would therefore appear to be the same. (Av. viii. 
8, ii). Yama’s regular messengers, however, of whom a fuller 
account is given (Rv. x. 14, 10-12) are two dogs. They are 
four-eyed, broad-nosed, hx:\nd\e.d {sab a I a) y brown [udumbala), 
sons of Sarama {say ameya). They are guardians that guard 
the path (Rv. x. 14, ii), or sit on the path. (Av. xviii. 2, ii). 
The dead man is exhorted to hasten straight past these two 
dogs and to join the fathers who rejoice with Yam i (Rv. x. 
14) 10) ; and Yama is besought to deliver him to them and 
to grant him welfare and freedom from disease. Deli^ylitino’ 
in lives [asidfrp)^ they watch men and wander abjut among 
the peoples as Yama^s messengers. They are entreated to 
grant continued enjoyment of the light of the Sun. Their 
functions, therefore, seem to consist in tracking out among 
men those who are to die, and in keeping guard on the path 
over those who enter the realm of Yama... There does not 
seem to be sufficient evidence for supposing that the .two 
dogs of Yama were regarded as keeping out the souls of the 

Op. cit. 74- IVIacdonell observes : To the celestial life of the Blest 
in the Samhitj'is and Brahmalias corresponds in the Up.inisid the lower and 
transient bliss of the heaven of the Gods which is followed by rebirth, only 

those who know the truth attaining to immortality and the chancroless joy of 

unending peace by absorption into the world soul,” O/). dt. 

Yama is identified with Death (Mrtyu) Rv. i. 165. 4. 

51 
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wicked, though it is quite possible that they were so 
regarded.” ^ ^ The belief that Yama was identified v.dth 
Death, and that he had foot-fetter [padb'i§a ), like Varuna’s 
bond (Rv. x. 97, 16), and also these dread messengers, made 
him, to a certain extent, an object of fear in the Rgveda. 

Nirrti or Hell . — There is no definite mention of Hell 
{Naraka) in the Rgveda. But, as Macdonell observes, ” if 
in the opinion of the composers of the Rgveda the virtuous 
received their reward in the future life, it is natural that they 
should have believed at least in some kind of abode, if not 
in future punishment, for the wicked, as in the case of the 
Avesta. As far as the Atharva-veda and the Katha Upanisad 
are concerned, the belief in hell is beyond doubt. The 
Atharva-veda (ii. 14, 3 ; v. 19, 3) speaks of the house below, 
the abode of female goblins and sorceresses, called naraka 
loka, in contrast with svarga loka, the heavenly world, the 
realm of Yama (xii. 4, 36). ..It is in the Atharva-veda several 
times described as ‘lowest darkness’ (viii. 2, 24) as well as 
‘ black darkness ’ (v, 30, ii) and ‘ blind darkness ’ (xviii, 3, 3). 
The torments of hell are also once described in the 
Ath*arva-veda (v. 19), and with greater detail in the Satapatha 
Brahmana (11.6, i) ; for it is not till the period of the 
Brahmanas that the notion of future punishment appears 
plainly developed. The same Brahmana further states that 
every one is born again after death, and is weighed in a 
balance, receiving reward or punishment according as his 
works are good or bad (ii, 2, 7, 33). This idea is also 
Iranian.” {Ved. Myth. 75). The Aryans of the Rgvedic 
period probably loved to contemplate on everything that 
was bright: bright day, bright sky, bright sun, bright 
stars, bright phenomena of Nature, bright Gods, bright 
fire, and bright heaven where the virtuous go after death 
to revel with Yama and the Pitrs, and which is filled 
vvith “eternal light,” joy and bliss. Like children, they 

» Op. cit., 77, 
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abhorred and dreaded darkness, and everything connected 
with it, — Vrtra in the shape of darkness or black clouds, 
black Dasas, black Asuras, black daws, black owls that 
flew in the darkness of night, wolves and thieves that 
prowled about at night, raksasas, ptsdcas and goblins 
that loved darkness and becartne powerful at night, and black 

4 * 

nisjht itself with all its unseen horrors and dangers. As 
worshippers and lovers of Light, they avoided as much as 
possible the mention of Darkness, Hell or its dark denizens. 
This, however, does not prove that they had no idea of 
darkness nr hell or of the dark fate that awaited evil-doers. 


They knew the dreaded character of Nirrti, the personification 
of Sin, which, according to Max Muller, “ was conceived, it 
would seem, as going away from the path of right, the 
German Vergehen. 'Nirrti was personified as a power of 
evil or destruction.” {Hgveda voi. i). According to Sayana, 


Nirrti is the deity of Sin {Pap 


One pra3^er in the 


Rgved 


a 


(i. 24, 9) says; “Keep afar from us Nirrti, with 


unfriendly looks; and liberate us from whatever sin we may 
have committed.” Another prayer says : “ Let not the most 
powerful and indestructible Nirrti destroy us : let her perish 


that is good in me. 


with our (evil) desires.” (Rv. i. 38, 6). Vasistha curses his 
calumniator as follows: ‘May Soma give to the serpent, or 
toss upon the lap of Nirrti, those who with designing 
(accusations) persecute me, a speaker of sincerity, and those 
who by spiteful (calumnies) vilify all 
May he be deprived of bodily (existence) and of posterity ; 
may he be cast down below all the three worlds...” (Rv. vii. 
104, g. ii). Anotlier verse refers to “bottomless darkness : ” 
“ Indra and Soma, chastise the malignant (evil-doers), having 
plunged them in surrounding and inextricable (lit. bottomless) 


darkness, so that not one of them may again issue from it; 
so may your wrathful might be triumphant over them.” 
(Rv. vii. 104, 3). Again, “ may the cruel female fiend who, 
throwing off the concealment, of her person, wanders about 
at night like an owl, fall headlong down into the unbounded 
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cavern (endless abyss).” (Rv. vii. io4) 17). There is yet 
another verse which goes to show how the " deep abyss ” or 
hell was produced: “Like women who have no brethern, 
going (about from their own to their paramour’s house), 
women advers>i t ) their lords, going astray, so the wicked, 
false (in thought), false (in speech), they give birth to this 
deep abyss of hell).” (Rv. iv. 5, 5). No further quotations 
are necessary to prove that the Rgvedic Aryans had clear 
ideas of hell, though they did not think it lit to give a 
detailed description of the tortures and torments to whicl) 
the sinlul were subjected there. As I have already pointed 
out, Nirrti was probably the same as YamI of sinful desire, 
representing darkness or hell, as Yama' represented righteous- 
ness {rta) i.e. light or heaven. The couple Yama and YamJ, 
as twin brother and sister, therefore represented Heaven and 
Hell respectively, and were juxtaposed like Day and Night. 


Cremation and Burial . — Fire was regarded by the anci- 
ent Aryans as the messenger of the Gods on earth, and carrier, 
of the oblations that were offeretl to them through him. (Rv. 


i. 60 I 


; X. 12*, 2 etc.) The material things that constituted 
habya could not be bodily and directly conveyed to the Gods 
in heaven ; hence the services of a heavenly messenger and 
carrier like Agni were requisitioned. This analogy was also 
extended to human corpses, as well as ^to the carcasses of 
the animals that were sacrificed to the Gods. After a man 
died, it was thought necessary to send his body to heaven, 
and this could only be done by consigning it to Fire. After 
the body was consumed by Fire and reduced to ashes, the 
dead man could assume a new body in the world of Yama 
and join the Pitrs and his ancestors. This seems to be the 
fundamental idea of cremation. It would be a mistake to 
suppose that cremation was adopted by the ancient Aryans 
on sanitary or other grounds. The idea was essentially and 
originally religious. Before Fire was discovered or brought 
to human use, corpses used toLe cast away as a rule, or buried 
under ground, or exposed to be devoured by carnivorous 
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birds and beasts. The custom of burial must, therefore, 
have preceded the custom of cremation ; and the latter pro- 
bably came into vogue after the cult of Fire-worship had been 
fully established. One branch, however, of the ancient Aryans. 
viz.^ the ancestors of the Iranians, retained the old custom 
of exposing the corpse to be devoured by birds, even after 
they had become staunch Fire-worshippers, for they believed 
Fire to be too sacred to be polluted by such an unclean thing 
as a corpse. But the Vedic Aryans did not agree with them 
in this view, and, anxious as they were to see their beloved 
dead go to heaven and join his ancestors, they consistently 
thought it right to consign his dead body to Fire in order to 
transfer it to heaven in a subtler and more resplendant 
form befitting his new' environments. The old custom of 
burial, however, still continued to exist to some extent, though 
the tiend of public opinion seemed to be strongly in favour 
of cremation. Hence, in early Rgvedic times, both customs 
existed side by side, as would appear from a careful 
study of the mantras relating to funeral rites. 

Burial-rites. — The following Rgvedic mantras (x. 18. 
10-13), as translated by Wilson, indicate the existence of the 
custom of burial in Rgvedic times. Addressing the dead body 
carried to and lying in the burial ground, the priest says : — 

“ Go to this thy Mother-Earth, the wide-spread, delightful 
Earth ; this virgin (Earth is) as soft as wool, to the liberal (wor- 
shipper) ; may she protect thee from the proximity of Nirrti.* 

“ Earth, rise above him ; oppress him not ; be attentive 
to him (and) comfortable ; ^ cover him up. Earth, as a mother 
covers her child with the skirt of her garnient. 

* The meaning probably is : “you performed many sacrifices and wor- 
shipped tlic Gods, paying liberal fees to the priests. Hence, may Earth 
protect thee from the proximity ot Nirrti.” 

^ i,e ^ so as to give him breathing room; whilst this verse is being 
recited, dust is to be scattered over the grave ; see AsvalHyana-urhya-Sutra iv, 5 . 

3 Supavancand = deceW\n^ well. Sayana says; '' Treat him kindly for the 
sake of the sacrifice ; ’’fondle him, lull him to rest. The alternative explana- 
tion Supratisthd bhava seems te mean “ be a good resting place. ’ 
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“ May the earth heaped over him lie light ; may thousands 
of particles (of dust) envelope him ; may these mansions 
distil ghee for hi n ; may they every day be an asylum to him 
in this world. 


“ 1 heap up the earth around thee, placing (upon thee) 
this clod of earth ; may I not be injured : may the Pitrs sustain 
this thy monument : {sthund) : may Yama make thee a 
dwellinsf here.” 

o 

Sayana says that the above mantras were uttere^l at the 
time when, after the collection of the bones or ashes of the 
dead man, they were put into an urn, and buried in a grave ; 
and in this opinion he is supported by the Agvalayana Gfhya 
Sutra (iv. 5 ). This may have been a later custom for aught 
we know, and may be regarded as a relic of the ancient 
custom of burial which was being replaced by the custom 
of cremation, and also as a compromise between the two 
customs. It will be seen later on that at the time of crema- 
tion, mantras were uttered with the object of sending the 
dead man to heaven, the dominion of Yama, situated in the 
highest heaven. If he had already been cremated and gone 
to heaven, why, very soon afterwards at the time of burying 
his ashes and bones, should he be asked again to ” go to this 
thy Mother-Earth, the wide-spread delightful Earth ?” Would 
not such a 'procedure be inconsistent and contradictory ? The 
perusal of the original mantras thus leaves no doubt in 
the mind that they were in ancient times uttered at the time 
of burial : otherwise, they would be quite meaningless. 
If it be at all possible for the dead corpse to suffer any pain, 
it must have suffered extreme agony at the time of its crema- 
tion, and the burnt bones or ashes would suffer -^no further 
pain or agony at the time of their burial in a grave, enclosed 
in an urn provided with a lid, over which earth was heaped 
up. But the mantras become quite sensible when they are 
applied to the burial of a corpse. I’he dead body was still 
there, as would appear from a peiusal of verse 9 in whicli 
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the mourners have been described as taking away the bow 
from the dead man’s hand, and it was quite natural for them 
not to have been able as yet to dissociate themselves from 
their feeling and belief that the dead man, who had been 
quite alive a few hours ago, could not feel any pain so soon 
aftdrvvards. It was, therefore, not unnatural for them, while 
performing their last melancholy duty towards him, to enter- 
tain tender feelings for him, and address him as follows: 
“ Go to this thy Mother-Earth, the widespread delightful 
Earth : this virgin Earth is as soft as wool.” The Earth also 
is besought ” to oppress him not ” and “to be attentive to 
him and comfortable ” and “ to cover him up as a mother 
covers her child with the skirt of her garment.” Then, again, 
it is prayed that the earth heaped over him may lie light. 
It is probable that after burial a^ monument or tumulus 
(sthuna) was raised over the grave, and the Pitrs were 
besought “ to sustain it,” and Yama “ to make thee a dwelling 
here.” The last verse [mantra 14) of the above hymn is 
very curious. Wilson has translated it as follows. “ At the 
decline of the day they have placed me (in the grave) like 
the feathers of an arrow ; I have restrained my declining voice 
as (they check) a horse with a bridle.” What is the real 
significam e of this verse ? Sayana gives a different interpreta- 
tion of it and the Brhaddevata still another, which do not 
seem to be quite relevant to the context. According to the 
bxhaddevatd^ the meaning of verse 14 is as follows; “ Like 
a feather of an arrow, they (the Fathers, as in the previous 
verse) have placed me in the days which come towards or 
approach, [i.e. in future days) ; 1 have caught the words that 
comes towards, [i.e. the future word), even like a horse with a 
rein.” 1 According to this interpretation, these are the words 
of the Rsi of the hymn, named Sankusuka, which, however, are 
vague in meaning. What is meant by “ 1 have caught the 
word that comes towards, z.c., the future word,” and what 

‘ Pandit Bidhusekhar Sastri's translation, quoted by Dr. S. K. Chatterjec 
in the Modern Review^ March 1925. 
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is its relevancy to the context ? In some editions of the 
Rgveda, the following commentary of Sayana on this verse 
occurs, though Wilson remarks as follows : “ No comment 
on this,’' Sayana says that this is a prayer addressed to 
Prajapati by the Rsi Sankusuka, and means : “ O Prajapati, 
the Gods have placed me in this adorable day (which by 
upaJaksand means samvafsara, or the whole year) hrmly 
in the world, as feathers are tied firmly at the base of the 
shaft of an arrow. So, condescend to accept iny words 
of adoration (prayer) as a horse is caught or held by its reins.” 
Sayana’s comment appears to be more sensible than that of 
the Brhaddevata. 


Wilson translates pratlclne ahani as ‘at the decline of 

day, (when the sun declines down the tvestef'n horizon), 

and praticim vdcam jagrava as “ I have restrained my 

declining voice.” The soliloqy has been ascribed to the 

dead man interred in the grave, and I have accepted this 

interpretation. Even if this be not the correct meaning, 

there can be no question about the existence of the custom 

of burial in Rgvedic times, as is evident from a perusal 

of the other verses. According to Wilson’s interpretation, 

the buried man seems to say to himself after hearing 

all the prayers and wishes of the mourners: “You have 

placed me in the grave at the decline of day, wlien 

darkness is approaching: or in a grave where day has 

declined, i.e. which is dark. And you have placed me 

in a slanting (z e. not fully stretched) posture, as feathers 

are tied slantingly to an arrow, and this posture is far from 

comfortable to me. But what do complaints now avail ? 
My voice is dumb.” 4 

Whether this interpretation be correct or not, there 
can be no doubt that the foregoing mantras refer to the 
burial of a dead person, and not merely of his ashes or 
bones after cremation. In fact, the dead body has been 
distinctly referred to in the hymn, and not his ashes and 
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boties. It is noteworthy that the dead man is not asked to 

go 

Varuna and the Pitrs dwell in great happiness and enjoyment 
of bliss, nor to join his ancestors in that blessed region, but 
he is simply asked to go to Mother-Earth, “the wide spread 
and delightful Earth,” and to live in the mansion created for 
him, which, it is hoped, would prove to be “ an asylum to him 
in this world.” The Pitrs are simply requested “to sustain 
this thy monument ” {sthund),7^\^d Yama is besought “ to make 
thee a dwelling here.” There is no question here of the 
dead man enjoying any bliss for his good actions or suffering 
any pangs or punishment for his misdeeds. He is merely 
asked to rest there in peace probably till the end of Time, 
though from the supposed soliloquy of the dead man, an eter- 
nal peaceful sleep in a dark mansion was considered to be a 
far from ideal existence even for the dead, and rather impos- 
sible, because, forsooth, he stood badly in need of the help of 
tlie Pitrs, and the protection of Yama from disturbance. The 
idea savours of the spirit that actuated the ancient Egy|)tians 
in a later age to make mummies of dead bodies, and preserve 
them in underground caves or vaults, with all their belongings 
that they made use of during their life-time. A peaceful 
eternal sleep in the bosom of Mother- Ivarlh, free from the 
sorrows and tribulations, and the cares and anxieties of life, 
was this the ideal of existence for the dead in ancient times ? 

This ideal, if it existed, was no doubt a good one, so far 

I 

as it went, but somewhat crude and primitive The soul or 
spirit of the dead man was believed to surviye, but in a 
perfectly dorment and quiescent state. Did it ever become 
self-conscious, and realise whom did it belong to, and what it 
did during fhe life-time of its possessor? And did it feel 
misery and happiness, when recalling the performance of 
misdeeds and. virtuous actions respectively in its late exis- 
tence ? These are questions winch have not been anticipated, 
nor answered in the above-quoted burial-verses. Perfect 
peace and rest is only possible for the pure and virtuous 


to Yama’s world in the highest heaven where Yama, 
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and those who are not troubled by any desires and their 
non-fulfilment ; but the spirit of the wicked could not but 
be restless, chafing at its limitations, dashing about in fruit- 
less rage, and seeking every opportunity for giving a free 
vent to its evil propensities. It was believed that wicked 
men, after death, became ghosts, goblins and frightful 
demons called raksasas, etc., of which we find frequent 
mention in the Rgveda and the later Samhitas, and against 
whose malignant influence protection was sought by means of 
prayers, charms and incantations. 

Demons and Goblins^ etc. — These earth-bound or terres- 
trial demons and goblins are called in the Rgveda by the 
general name of rdksasas. They have the form of dogs, 
vultures, owls and other birds (Rv. vii. 104, 20-22). Becoming 
birds, they fly about at night {Ibid, verse 18). Assuming 
the form of a brother, husband, or lover, they approach 
women and desire to destroy their offspring (Rv. x. 162, 5). 
They also lie in wait for women in the shape of a dog or an 
ape (Av. iv. 37, ii). Thus they are dangerous during 

pregnancy and child-birth (Av. viii. 6) They have mostly 

human form, their head, eyes, heart, and other parts being 
mentioned ; but they have frequently some kind of monstrous 
deformity, being three-headed, two-mouthed, bear-necked, 
four-eyed, five-footed, fingerless, with feet turned backwards, 

^ They have 

been described in the Rgveda also as three-headed, and 
three-footed (Rv. x. 87, 10), as eating raw-meat, {Ibid. 7. 19), 
hindering the' performance of sacrifices {lb. 8), exciting men 
and women 4 o vilely abuse one another {lb. 13), and as 
eating human flesh, and the flesh of animals, and drinking 
the milk of cows by stealth {lb. 16). They are also known 
by the name of Ydtudhdna. (Rv. vii. 104, 15. 16) Amdda 
and Kravydd, i.e., eaters of raw-meat. In order to sitlsfy 
their greed for flesh and blood, the Rdksasas attack men, 

■ Vrdic Mythology ^ yo. 


or with liorns on their hands/' (Av. viii. 6) 
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usually by entering them. Agni is besouglit not to let the 

Raksas enter into his worshippers. (Rv. viii. 49, 20) Agni, 

being the dispeller of darkness as well as the officiator at 
the sacrifice, is naturally the God who is oftenest opposed 
to them, and who is frequently invokerl to burn, ward off or 
destroy them. (Rv. x. 87, 3-6). In this capacity he (as well 
as some other deities) receives the epitliet of raksohan 
‘ Rak§as-slayer ’...These evil spirits injure not only spontane- 
ously but also at the instigation of men. Thus the Rgveda 
speaks of the yoker of Raksas, raksoyuj (vi. 62, 9', and 
refers to the Raksas and Yatus of sorcerers (vii. 104, 23; 
viii. 60, 20).” ^ 


There was another class of evil spirits, named Pisdcas. 
'riie name occurs only once in the Rgveda (i. 133, 5) as Pifdcl. 
According to the Taittirlya Samhitd (2, 4, i, i.), there are 
three hostile groups of evil spirits, viz. Asuras, Raksasas, and 
Fisacas who are opposed to the three classes of (iods, men 
and Pitrs respectively. The Pi'^acas, therefore, are connected 
with the dead. They are described in the Alharva-veda as 
Kravydd, eaters of raw llesh or corp'^es (v. 29, 9). Besides 
these, there were a lesser group of demons called Ardtis. 
according to Hillebrandt, and “ a group of injurious demons, 
the Druhs, both male and female,” mentioned in the Rgveda, 
about twelve times. ” d hey ate lndo-1 ranian, their name 

occurring in the Avesta as Druj."'-^ 

* 

These evil spirits are, as a whole, unconnected with the 
phenomena or forces of Nature, seeming partly at least to be 
derived from the spirits of dead enemies.'’ ” Less personal 
than the demons mentioned above, and probably due to a 
more advanced order of thought, are the hostile powers which 
are concieved as a kind of impalpable substance of disease, 
childlessness, guilt, and so forth, which. Hying about in the 


^ Op, cit. 

Op. cit. 

Op. cit, cf. Oldenberg, Die Relii^ion dec Veda (62-2;. 
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air, produce infection, and to deflect which to enemies is one 
of the chief tasks of sorcery.” ^ There is a verse addressed 
to Apva in the Rgveda (x. 103, 12), which Wilson has 
translated as follows : “ Bewildering the mind of our foes, 
Apva, seize their limbs ar.d depart, proceed against them, 
burn in their hearts with sorrow, let our enemit's be covered 
with thick darkness.”^ 


These evil spirits having been believed to have mostly 
originated from the wicked souls of dead persons buried in 

y 

the earth, did the ancient Aryans think of restricting their 
number in the terrestrial region by widely introducing the 
custom of cremation, and conveying the dead to the dominions 
of Yama or Nirrti, there to enjoy or suffer the fruits of their 
individual actions in life ^ Cremation is even now regarded 

o 

by their clescrnclants as absolutely necessary for the welfare 
of the souls of the dead, excepting those of infants who are 

V 

sinless and pure, and of holy mendicants or Sddkus who are 
supposed to have overcome their desires and evil propensities 
during their life-time, and are therefore accorded a burial as 
perfectly harmless. But in the case of ordinary men and 
householders, want of cremation is looked upon with horror, 
as retarding the progress of their souls in the other world 
{sadgati). The cremation ceremony is also called Aurdvadehik 
kriya, or the ceremony that releases the soul from the body 
for its upward journey to heaven. Unless this ceremony is 
performed, the departed soul is believed to linger among its 
late environments, and hover about without consolation, and 
in great distress as a preta. 1 will now give a brief descrip- 
tion of the funeral rites as were performed at the time of 
cremation in Rgvedic times. 

Cremation-rites. — It appears that the body of a dead 
person was carried by his relations and friends to the 


^ Op cit. 

Apvaj according to SayaUa, is a goddess ; according to Roth^ it is a 
dise;isc ; and according to M.ahidhara, it means “ sickness or fear*” 
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being cremated. According to the Atharva-veda (xviii. 4 , 


^ r 


cremation ground, followed by his widow and lier female 
relations having their husbands alive. fhe dead body was 
washed, clothed, and laid on the funeral pyre preparatory to 

) 

the dead man was provided with ornaments and clothing lor 
use in the next life. Ivven to this day, it is the custom to 
wrap the dead body in a new cloth, and put some gold into 
its mouth. Then the widow stretched herself beside the 
corpse, as either betokening a desire to be l)urnt along with 
her lord, without whom, she naturally thought in the highest 


paroxysm of her grief, it would be impossible for her to live, 
or as representing the relic of an ancient barbarous custom, 
(still existing among certain barbarous tribes), which c 



the wile or wives of the departed also to be immolated with 

♦ 

the dead husband to enable them to bear him company in the 


next world.' After this the priest or the person ofliciating 
at the funeral rites uttered the following mantras : 

o 

“ Depart, Mrlyu, by a different path ; by that which is 
thine own, and distinct from the path of the Gods : 1 speak 


to thee who hast 


eyes 


who hast cars : do no h rm to our 


offspring, nor to our male progeny. 

‘‘ If, avoiding the paih of death, you go {on the path 
of the Gods), assuming a longer and bolter life, (my 
friends), then may you, (O sacrilicers), diligent in sacrifice. 


' “ The belief in some sort of survival after death seems to have arisen 

in very early pre-historic times. The placing of the dead bodies in a sleeping 
position or in the embryonic position, and the depositin f in many instances 
of objects of food point to the notion that the dead would awaken to enjoy 
some kind of continued existence, or would in some way be born attain, Tlic 
idei of survival or rebirth or new birth is therefore very much more ancient 
than wc used to imagine. Another idea that proves to bo of great antifjnity 
is that for the re-awakening, dead persons require not only a supply of food; 
but also the companionship of wives and attendants. In other wurds; what is 
known as Sati-burial has a long history.” 

Prof. M. A. Canney in his Stephanos Nirmalendu Ghosh Lecture delivered 
at the Calcutta University, January 1925. (Published in the Calcutta Review^ 
July 1925.) 
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enriched with progeny and affluence, be cleansed and 
pure. ' 

“ May those who are living remain separate from the 
dead : may our invocation of I lie gods to-day be successful : 
let us go forward (or with our faces to the east) to d mcing 
and laughter, assuming a longer and better life.’-^ 

“ I erect this circle (of stones) for the protection of the 
living, that none other of them may approach this limit : 
may they live a hundred years, occupied by many holy works, 
and keep death hidden by this mound. 

“ As days pass along in succession ; as seasons are duly 
followed by seasons ; as the successor does not abandon his 
predecessor, (/.c., as a son does not leave his father by dying 
first), so, Dhatfi support the lives of these (my kinsmen). 

“ (Ye kinsmen of the dead man), choosing old age, attain 

length of life, striving one after the oth-'r, how many soever 

you may be : may Tvastr, the creator of the good races of 

men, being at one (with you), grant you, (busy) at this 

♦ 

(sacrifice), a long life. 

“ Let these women who are not widows, who have good 
husbands, enter (anointed) with unguent and butter. Let 
women ■ without tears, without sorrow and decorated with 
jewels, first proceed to the house.-’ 

“ Rise, woman, (and go) to the world of living beings : 
[Sayana : ‘go to the home of the living, i.e., thy sons. 


^ according to the comment, means pure from the decay 

4 

caused by the sins accumulated in a former life ; putah. pure from that cajised 
by the sins of the present life.*’ Wilson 'fhe occasion was seized and thought 
IH fur a briel sermon, enjoining on the necessity for holy living and holy doing. 

“ Fhe evident meaning is Let us not be overwhelmed with unavailing 
grief, but let us go on performing our worldly duties cheerfully, which will 

ensure us a better and longer life.” 

3 Tiie women were first asked to leave the cremation or burial ground 
and go home, Their presence during the ghastly ceremony to be presently 
performed was dispensed with, to spare their womanly feelings. So was the 
w dow asked to leave the dead body and go home. 
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grand sons, etc.’] : come, this man near whom thou sleepest is 
lifeless; thou hast enjoyed this state of being the wife of thy 
husband, the suitor who took thee by the hand. 

“ Faking his bow from the hand of the dead man, for 
the sake of our vigour, energy and strength, (I say) thou art 
tliere ; may we (who are) here, blessed witli male offspring, 
overcome all the enemies who assail us.” (Rv. x. i8, 1-9). 

After these verses follow the burial verses which have 

* 

already been quoted. As the custom of burial preceded 
that of cremation, the burial verses must he very old. 
They were also uttered at the time of cremation, and 
probably utilised afterwards for the collection of the bones 
or ashes and burying them under ground in an urn, with 
a monument raised over it. With regard to the taking of 
the bow from the hand of the dead person, it is' surmised 
that he must have been a Ksatriya. But as the caste-system 
was not fully developed in olden limes when every adult 
male was a warrior, the surmise does not appear to be correct. 

After the married women and the widow had left the 
place, the following verses were addressed to the dead man 
at the time of cremation : 

“ Depart, depart, by the former paths by which our 

T 

forefathers have departed ; there shall thou behold the two 
monarchs, Yama and the divine Varuna, rejoicing in the 
Svadha. 

” Be united with the Pitrs, with Yama ; and with the 
fulhlinent of thy wishes in the highest heaven, discarding- 
iniquity, return to thine abode, and unite thyself to a luminous 
body.” (Rv. x. 14, 7, 8). The ” abode ” mentioned in the 
last verse probably refers to the abode of Yama where he is 
asked to unite himself to a luminous body. But the verse 
also admits of a different interpretation which is as follows : 
“ After enjoying bliss in the highest heaven with Yama and 
the Pitrs, and having all your desires fulfilled there, come 
back again to this thy terrestrial abode ( puna rastamehi), 

4 
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discarding iniquity and being united to a luminous body; 
in other words, incarnate yourself again as a pure and 
virtuous man. Tlie verb ehi means ‘ come ’ as opposed to 
ydhi ^ go' and may have reference to his coming back to 
earth, after being rebarn in a pure an] luminous body. 
Max Midler has translated tlie verse in his “ Lssay on the 


h'uneral 


{your, of 


for 1855 p. xiv) as follows : Leave 
home, and take a form " 


evil there, then 


return 


etc. 


But Muir 


ays ; 


( ( 


This 


rendering appears to make the departed return to this world 
to resume his body, though in a glorious state, which does not 
seem to bring out a good sense.” (O. S. T, v. p. 293-94). 
I fail to see why it does not. It is quite natural for the 
bereaved to desire that the dejoarted would return home to 
them in a luminous and glorious body, after purging all his 
evils and sins in the region of Yama and enjoying heavenly 
pleasures there for a time. It should be borne in mind that 
the ancient Aryans were fond and desirous of living on earth 
for a hundred years or even a longer period, which was a 
pleasant place to live in, and where they could look upon the 
Sun. Compare Rv. x. 57, 4: “ May thy spirit (Subandhu) 
come back again to perform pious acts ; to exercise stren gth, 
to live ; and long to see the Sun.’’ 

After addressing the above tw'o verses (x. 14, 7-8) to 
the departed, the evil spirits were scared away from the 
cremation-ground by the following mantra : 

“ Depart from hence, beg<>ne, go far off, (evil spirits) ; 
the Pitrs have assigned this place to him (the departed), 
Yama has given hiui a place of cremation, consecrated by 
days, streams and nights.” (Rv. x. 14, 9). The use of the 
word ” streams ” probably means that the cremation-grounds 
were usually situated on the banks of flowing rivers. After 
this the dead man was thus addressed again : 


” Pass by a secure path beyond the two spotted four-eyed 
dogs, the progeny of Sarama, and join the wise Pitrs who 
rejoice joyfully with Yama. 






“ Entrust him, O King, to thy two dogs, which are thy 
protectors, Yama, the four-eyed guardians of the road, — 
(him who is) renowned by men, and grant him prosperity 
and health. 

“ The messengers of Yama, broad-nosed, and of exceed- 
ing strength, and satiating themselves with the life (of 
mortals), hunt mankind ; may they allow us this day a 
prosperous existence here, that we may look upon the Sun.” 
(Rv. X. 14, 10-12). 

The last sentence of the last verse has been otherwise 
explained as follows : “ May they now restore to us that fair 
life to look upon the Sun,” (till speaking of the departed 
worshipper.) 

Very probably a brief sacrifice was performed on the 
cremation-ground, in honour of Yama and the Pitrs with the 
utterance of some mantras. (Rv. x. 14, 1-6, and 13-16). 

It would appear that the dead body used to be wrapped 
up in the hide of a cow recently slain, and covered with its 
fat and marrow, before it was consigned to the fire, the 
underlying idea being that by this device, the body would 
not be directly attacked by the fire, but would be sufficiently 
heated to quicken it into life, and send it to heaven, though, 
as a matter of course, it was thoroughly consumed and 
reduced to ashes by the blazing fire. Of course, it can be 
safely presumed that this was done only in the case of rich 
persons who had performed sacrifices during their life-time, 
and it could not have been the practice followed in the 
cremation of ordinary mortals, on account of the prohibitive 
expense involved in the killing of a cow or bull. When cow- 
killing came to be forbidden in a later age, tiie practice 
probably assumed the harmless form of Vrsotsarga at the 
time of performing the srdddha ceremony of a distinguished 
man, which consists in dedicating a bull and releasing it to 
roam and graze freely about. These dedicated bulls are 
known as Brahmani bulls. When the funeral pyre vvas quite 
a-blaze, the following mantras were addressed to Agni ; 
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“ Agni, consume him not entirely ; afflict him not ; 
scatter not (here and there) liis skin, nor his body ; ^ when, 
Jatavedas, thou hast rendered him mature, then send him to 
the Pitrs. 

“ When thou hast rendered him mature, then give him 

up, Jatavedas^ to the Pitrs ; when he proceeds to that world 

of spirits (or, according to Sayana, when lie obtains the 

quickening of life, wrought by Agni), then he becomes subject 
to the will of the Gods. 

“■ Let the eye repair to the Sun ; the breath to the wind, 
go thou to the heaven or to the earthy according to thy merit ; 
or go to the waters if it sui s thee (to be) there, or abide with 
thy members in the plants. 

“ The unborn portion ; burn (lit. heat or warm) that, 
Agni, with thy heat; let thy flame, thy splendour, consume 
(lit. heat) it ; with those glorious members which thou hast 
given him, Jatavedas, bear him to the world (of the virtuous).'^ 

“ Dismiss again to the Pitrs, Agni, him who, offered on 
thee, comes with the svadhds : putting on (celestial) life, let 
the remains (of bodily life) depart : let him, Jatavedas, be 
associated with a body. 

“ Should the black crow, the ant, the snake, the wild 
beast, harm (a limb) of thee, may Agni, the all-devourer, and 
the Soma that has pervaded the Brahmanas, make it whole. 

^ Wilson says : There may be here an allusion to the spiritual, or (in 

the language of the later psychology) subtile body, suksma 'sarlra ; the 
scholiast only says ' do not reduce him to ashes.’ ” 

“ The scholiast no doubt understands here the doctrine of transmigra- 
tion ” Wilson. 

Ajo bhaga has been translated by some European scholars as “ the goat 
is thy portion,” the idea being that a goat was sacrificed and offered to Agni. 
Macdonell says : “ Agni is besought to preserve the corpse intact and to burn 
the goat {aja) which is his portion. A goat is also immolated with the 
sacrificial horse to go before^ as the first portion for Pusan, and announce the 
otfering to the Gods ere it reaches the highest abode.” (Rv. i. 162, 2. 4 ; 163, 
12. 13) But Sayalla explains Aja as the antaf apurusa, which has no body, no 
organs of sense, f.^., the unborn soul., which cannot be burnt by Agni, as Wilson 
has wrongly translated. The word is tapasva which means * heat it ’ or 
* quicken it by heat.’ ‘ Burn or consume ’ cannot be applied to it. 
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“ Enclose the mail of Agni with the (hide of the) cow ; 
cover it with the fat and marrow : then will not (Agni), bold, 
exulting in his fierce heat, proud, embrace thee round-about 
to consume thee (to ashes).” (Rv. x. 16, 1-7), 

> 

After the corpse was consumed, the fire was thus 
dismissed : 

“ I send the flesh-devouring Agni to a distance ; let him 
bearing away sin repair to (the realm of) King Yama ; but let 
this other Jatavedas who is known (by all) convey the oblation 
to the Gods.i 

“ The flesh-devouring deity Agni, who has entered your 
dwelling, I turn him out, for the worship of the Pitrs, upon 
beholding this other (Agni) Jatavedas ; let him celebrate the 
sacrifice (to the Pitrs) in the most excellent assembly.” 
(Rv. X. 16, 9. 10). 

Lastly, the funeral fire was extinguished by pouring 
water on it, when the following two mantras were uttered : 

“ Cool again, Agni, the spot which thou hast burned, 
there let the water-lily grow, and the ripe Durvd with its 
many stalks. 

“ (Oh Earth), cool and filled with cool (herbs), gladsome 
and filled with gladsome (trees), be thronged with female 

frogs and give joy to this Agni ” (Rv. x. 16, 13. 14). 

0 

From the above description it appears that bodies were 
cremated on low hollow grounds where water would collect 
in the rainy season and water-lilies grow, and in other 
seasons, the Dorva grass would spread with its green stalks. 

From all the funeral verses quoted above, we can safely 
deduce the following inferences: (i) that the custom of 
burial was older than the custom of cremation and continued 
to exist for sometime after the latter had been introduced ; 

4 

^ The “ flesh-eating” or funeral Fire was quite distinct from the Fire that 
used to be lighted for the worship of the Gods, The former was evidently 
looked upon with disfavour. 
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(2) that a sort of compromise was afterwards effected between 
the two customs by collecting the bones and ashes of the dead 
person from the cremation-ground, and then ceremoniously 
burying them in a grave in a closed urn, and a monument or 
tumulus was raised over it ; (3) that the feasibility of 
translating the dead person from this earth to heaven pr the 
region of Yama and the Pitrs was suggested by the offering 
of oblations, intended for the Gods and Pitrs, on the sacrificial 
Fire which was supposed to carry them directly to the deities 
and ancient Fathers respectively ; (4) that the conception of 
Yama was not that of a terrible God in Rgvedic times ; (5) 
that his region was bright, resplendant and full of bliss, and 
those who departed there assumed luminous bodies and lived 
in great happiness ; (6) that Yami, (twin sister of Yama), 
having been depicted as entertaining sinful desires, represent- 
ed darkness, as Yama represented light, because he was just, 
righteous and virtuous; (7) that as Yama and Yami lived in 
the highest region of the sky, it must have been divided into 
two portions, one bright and the other dark, the latter 
probably presided over by Yauti or Nirrti, as the former was 
presided by Yama and Varuna; (8) that though there is no 
direct reference to Hell in the Rgveda, a dark region like 
that of Yami was conceived as a place of torment, and this 
was probably the origin of the idea of Hell, which was fully 
developed in the later Vedic literature ; (9) that the idea of 
enjoying in heaven the fruits of one’s virtuous conduct during 



that the wicked persons after death became evil spirits who 
suffered torments in various ways; (ii) that the custom of 
burning widows on the funeral pyres of their husbands did 
not exist in Rgvedic times, though it may have existed in 
earlier barbarous ages, as is indicated by the custom of the 
widow lying prostrate beside her dead husband, till she was 
raised by the hand by a near relation, and asked to go home 
to live with her children and grand-children ; {12) that the 
dead body, before being consigned to the funeral pyre, was 
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wrapped up in a cowhide, and covered with fat and marrow 
(probably of a slain cow) to prevent Agni from consuming it 
quickly and scattering its skin and bones, as it was deemed 
necessary to send the whole body to heaven through the help 
of fire ; (probably it may also have been a device to keep the 
ghastly scene of the burning corpse out of view of those who 
attended the funeral) ; (13) that the corpse was supposed to 
possess an unborn portion, probably the soul, which was not 
liable to be consumed by fire, but which required to be heated 
and quickened into life to enable it to proceed to heaven, 
though, according to the Atharva-veda (ix. 5, i), before it 
could complete its course from earth to the third heaven, it 
had to traverse a vast gulf of darkness ; (Muir. O. S. T. v. 
303) ; (14) that there were two four-eyed dogs of .. Yama in 
heaven to keep watch at the gate, and to track new victims 
of Death on earth, showing that the wild dog had been 
domesticated and employed to keep watch and help in the 
chase, before the conception of Yama’s region with dogs as 
his gate-keepers was formed ; and lastly, (15) that the theory 
of transmigration and of re-birth or re-incarnation, as subse- 
quently developed in the later Vedic litarature and the Puranas, 
was adumbrated in the Rgveda, about which I will now write. 

Transmigration^ Karma and Rebirth or Incarnation . — 
It is generally assumed that there are no ideas of transmi- 
gration, karma and rebirth in the Rgveda. But such an 
assumption is belied by the existence of many suggestions 
and even positive proofs on the points in the sacred Scripture. 
For example, the idea of death and rebirth of an individual 
in the next world, and even in this, is common, and was 
probably derived from the sight of the daily phenomenon of 
the Sun, the bright luminary of the sky, being born in the 
morning, growing powerful and resplendent in the noon, 
losing power in tlie afternoon, and gradually decaying till he 
drops down dead in the darkness of the night, only to be 
re-born with a fresh lease of life the very next morning. The 
birth, waxing, waning and death of the Moon, and his re-birth 
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also gave the Vedic bards an idea of birth, death and 
re-incarnation of the human soul, Rv, x. 85, 18 says ; “ These 
tviro (the Sun and Moon) wandering in thought one after the 
other, youthful, sportive, approach the sacrifice ; one (of them) 
looks over all worlds, the other regulating the seasons is born 
repeatedly.'’' The next verse also is significant : “ New 
every day (the Moon, some commentators say, the Sun) is 
born ; the manifester of days, he goes in front of the dawns ; 
he destributes their portion to the Gods as he goes ; the 
Moon protracts a long existence.” (Wilson), 
two verses from the Rgveda (x. 72, 8. 9) will more clearly 
explain our meaning : “ 8. Of the eight sons of Aditi who 
were born from her body, she approached the Gods with 


The followiniT 


Mart an da 


9. With seven 


sons Aditi approached the former generation (of Gods) : she 
again produced Martanda for birth as well as for death.” 
The last verse does not appear to have been correctly 
translate^ by Dr. Muir from whose work (O. S. T. vol. v, 
p. 49) the above translation is taken. Purvam yugam in 
the verse, does not mean “ the former generation of Gods,” 

but simply “ in former age or times.” The last sentence, 
when correctly translated, would read as follows : ” And (she) 
produced Martanda for repeated birth and death ” ( prajayai 


nirtyave tvat punah mdrtandam abharat). Verse 8 clearly 
says that eight sons were born from Aditi’s body, of whom 
seven were taken to the Gods and became Devas or Devdh 

Mil 

Aditydh ; but she cast out the eighth child, Martanda, 
because he could not become immortal or be free from death 
like the other seven, and was subject to birth and death, and 
that and that again, i.e., repeated birth and death. And this 
is the characteristic of the Sun (Martanda) which the ancient 
Rsis observed, because he is born every morning and dies, 
or almost becomes dead, in the evening, and is re-born the 
very next morning. So the idea of death and re-birth was 
not foreign to the old bards, and was naturally extended to 
men who were also mortals, and died to be born again. The 
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same idea is probably expressed in Rv. i. 164, 31 ; “ I have 
beheld the tinwearied protector of the Universe, the Sun, 
travelling upwards and downwards by various paths \ 
invested with aggregative and diffusive radiance, he revolves 
in the midst of the regions.” (Wilson). The idea is probably 
clearer in Rv. i. 164, 32 : “ He (man), whilst yet enveloped 
in his mother’s womb, is subject to many births, and has 
entered upon evil ” (Wilson). The soul was regarded as 
immortal, and the body or bodies in which it was enveloped as 
mortal or perishable. There is a significant verse (Rv, i. 
164, 38) which shows that the Vedic Aryans clearly conceived 
that the immortal soul, in conjunction with the mortal body, 
went to the higher or lower spheres : “ The immortal, cognate 
with the mortal, affected by (desire of) enjoyment, goes to 
the lower or the upper sphere : but (men beholding them) 
associated, going everywhere (in this world together), going 
everywhere (in other worlds, together), have comprehended 
the one, but have not comprehended the other.” In other 
words, they have not distinguished between the bod|j^ and the 
soul. According to the Scholiast, they have not made any 
distinction between the three kinds of bodies w’ith which the 
soul is invested, the gross body, the subtile body, and the 
union of the two. (Wilson’s Hgveda, foot-note). What is 
important for us to note in this verse is the assertion that the 
soul in conjunction with the body, and affected by desire (the 
germ of karma)^ goes up to heaven, and comes down to the 
earth below, again and again. 

That a dead person assumed a new resplendent body in 
tbe region of Yama in order to live and revel with him and 
the blessed fathers has already been referred to. (Rv. x. 14, 8). 
I have also pointed out that the last sentence of the verse just 
quoted admits of an interpretation which suggests re-incarna- 
tion or rebirth on the earth below, after a sufficiently long resi- 
dence in Yama’s region. (Vide ante p*p. 415-416). Verse 12 
also would seem to suggest a similar idea w'hen the two sons 
of Sarama are prayed “ to restore to us that fair life (of the 
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To 


changeless 


dead) to look upon the Sun ”, z.e., to enable it to re-incarnate 
on earth in a new-body. If the soul of the departed person 
could create a new body for itself in heaven consistently with 
its meritorious actions, it was natural to believe that it could 
also create a new body for itself on the earth below at the 
end of the period of its enjoyment of heavenly bliss according 
to its capacity. This idea seems to have been fully developed 
in the later Brahmana period and that of the Upanisads. 
the celestial life of the Blest in the Samhitas and Brahmanas 
corresponds in the Upanisads the lower and transient bliss 
of the heaven of the Gods which is followed by re-birth, only 
those who know the truth attaining to immortality and the 

joy of unending peace by absorption into the 

world-soul One who reads the Veda in a particular way 

is said to be freed from dying again and to attain identity of 
nature {sdtmatd) with Brahma {Sat. Brdh. lo, 5, 6, 9). As 
a reward for knowing a certain mystery a man is born again, 
in this world. {Op. cit. i, 5, 3, 14). Thus we have in the 
Satat)ath^ Brdhmana the beginnings of the doctrine of 
retribution and transmigration. [Our readers, however, will 
find that the germs of the doctrine are traceable in the 
Rgveda itself]. That doctrine (as well as the doctrine of hell) 
not only to be found in the earliest Sutras,^ but appears 
fully developed in the later Brahmana period, ihat is to say 
in the oldest Upanisads, the Chandogya, the Brhadaranyaka, 
and especially the Kafha Upanisad. In the last named 
Upanisad, the story is related of N&ciketas, who pays a visit 
to the realm of Death and is told by the latter, that those 
who have not sufficient merit for heaven and immortality, fall 

again and again into the power of death and enter upon the 

again 

with a body or as a stationary object. He who controls him- 
self reaches Visnu’s highest place. 


) 


cycle of existence {sanisdra), being born again and 


n 9 




^ Hopkins, Religions of India, 204. 
^ Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, 74. 
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The following verse of the Rgveda gives us conceptions 
which contain the germs of the theories of metempsychosis, 
re-birth, and Karma : 

“ Let the eye (of the dead man) repair to the sun ; the 
breath to the wind : go thou to the heaven, or to the earth 
according to thy merity or go to the waters if it suits thee 
(to be) there, or abide with thy members in the plants.” 

(Rv. X. 16, 3). 

In this verse we find that not only do the dismembered 
subtle parts of the dead man go to different regions, but he 
with his whole body either goes to heaven or to earth or to 
the waters according to his merit [dharmand)^ or according 
to what will conduce to his welfare {apovd gaccha yadi tatra 
te hitam)y or he abides in the plants. The dead man goes to 
heaven to enjoy bliss for his meritorious acts, or he returns 
to the earth as a mortal reborn ; or he goes to the waters as 
an acquatic animal, or becomes a plant, if that suits him, Do 
not these conceptions give us clear ideas of the doctrines of 

transmigration, and rebirth ? * 

Subandhu was a Rsi who, according to Sayana, was put to 
death by certain by the performance of magical 

rites. His three surviving brothers who were also Rsis 
composed hymns to resusciatate him into life and thus 
invoked his spirit ; 

“ May (thy) spirit (Subandhu) come back again to 
perform pious acts ; to exercise strength ; to live ; and long 
to see the Sun. 

“ May our progenitors, may the host of the Gods, restore 
(thy) spirit : may we obtain (for thee) the aggregate of the 
functions of life.” (f<v. x. 57, 4. 5). 

As Subandhu did not die a natural death, but was 
believed to have been suddenly killed by magic, his brothers 
thought that his spirit could be called back to the dead body 
by mantraSy and composed four hymns containing many 
pathetic and touching prayers for restoring him to life. His 
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Spirit or soul was sought to be called back from heaven, the 
region of Yama, from the earth, from the four regions of 
space, from the watery ocean, from the advancing rays of 
light, from the plants, from the Sun and the Dawn, from the 
great mountains, and from the remotest regions whither it may 
have gone or wandered away from the body. The invocation 

is concluded by the following verse : “ Although thy spirit 

have gone far away to what has been, or to what is to be, 

we bring back that (spirit) of thine to dwell here, to live 
(long).” (Rv. X. 58, 12). 

The following prayers also are significant ; Asuniti,i 

give us back the (departed) spirit : extend our life that we 
may live (long) ; establish us that we may (long) behold the 
Sun : do thou cherish the body with the ghi (that we have 
offered). 

“ May earth restore the (departed) soul to us : may the 
divine heaven, may the firmament (restore it) : may Soma 
restore the body to us : may Pusan restore to us speech, 
which is prosperity,” (Rv. x. 59, 5. 7). 

It appears from the perusal of the next hymn that Agni 

s : “ I bring the spirit 
of Subandhu from Yama, son of Vivasvat, for life, not for 
death, but for security.” (Rv. x. 60, 10). 

There is a verse addressed by Rsi Brhaduktha to his 
deceased son Vajin (Rv. x. 56, i), and its “ purport is to 
enjoin the reunion of the vital with the external elements, 
vital warmth with fire, vital breath with air, the soul 
animating the body with that animatig the Sun. Sayana 
cites a passage of Sruti (Rv. i. 115, 1) declaring 
the Sun to be the soul of the animate nnd inanimate 
world ; and another declaring the Sun to be the supreme 
birth-place of the Gods. His explanation • on the entrance 
of the body’ into the Sun, may imply the Vedanta notion of 

I 

^ A goddess: literally ** conductress pf breath or souls;” ?>., who 
prolongs Hfe, 


restored Subandhu to life ; for Agni say 
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bodily existence after death by means of the Suksmasarira 
(the subtile body).” (Wilson). The translation of the verse 

is as follows : 

” This (light) is one (portion) of thee, and this other is 
one (portion) ; with thy third light enter into (outer radiance) ; 
OB the entrance of the body into (the Sun), the supreme 
birth-place of the Gods, become lovely and beloved.” 

The third verse refers to the reward that is brought by 
good acts, and to heaven that is attained in consequence of 
ibem. “Thou art, Vajin, strong through food; thou art 
well-beloved : urged thereto, follow (the object of thy) praise; 
urged thereto, proceed to heaven : urged thereto, pursue 
the duties that are the most important and sure of reward : 
urged thereto, fpllow the Gods ; urged thereto, follow (the 
light), descending (from heaven).” 

As regards suffering in hell for evil-doing, 1 have already 
discussed the matter when writing about Nirrti (see ante, 
p. 402). As the performance of sacrifices and pious acts had 
for its reward a happy existence in bright heaven, so evil-doing 
3 -e.d the doer to suffering in dark hell, “ the bottomless pit.” 
(vii. 104, 17). It has been distinctly stated in the Rgveda 
(Iv. 5, 5) that unmarried brotherless girls who go astray, 
married women who become unchaste and are inimical to 
their husbands, all wicked and sinful men, and all men who 
are false in thought and false in speech, “ give birth to this 
de&p abyss of hell ” {idtm padam ajantd gabhlram). In other 
words, but for sinful acts, evil doing, evil thinking, and false 
spieech there would be no hell. But as these are rampant in 
the world, hell is as real for the sinful and wicked as heaven 
for the pious and pure. “ Nothing, however, is said as to the 
eternity of reward or punishments,” according to Macdonell. 

{¥. M., 169). 

The following passages will show how the performance 
of sacrifice led the sacrificprs to heaven, and non-performance 
of it led men to the lower regions : 
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“ They go separately (to the world of the Gods) ; first 
those, who offer oblations to the Gods, have attained reputation 
difficult to surpass : those, who have not been able to ascend 

4 

the ship of sacrifice, have gone down (in the world), wretches 
(plunged) in debt. 

“ Thus may those others, the ignorant, go downwards, 
where restive horses are yoked ; otherwise (is it with those) 
who before (death) are near unto liberality, among whom 
precious gifts (to the Gods) are numerous,” (Rv. x. 44, 6-7). 

There is also a prayer for the protection “ of the 
luminous paths (of tiie Gods), constructed by sacred acts.” 
(Rv. X. 53, 6). 

I need not multiply further evidences to prove that the 
ideas of transmigration, re-birth and Karma were well 
adumbrated in the Rgveda. The sacred Scripture was 
regarded even in those days as authoritative, and as a 
repository of all true knowledge, and any deviation from it 
was regarded in later times as sacrilege, and an innovation 
that could have no religious or spiritual sanction, and was 
therefore not worth listening to. The Brahmanas and the 
Upanisads would possess no Scriptural value, if they dealt 
with doctrines which had not been adumbrated or sanctioned 
in the Rgveda. 


CHAPTER X2, 


A FURTHER ACCOUNT OF SOME MANNERS, CUSTOMS AND BELIEFS 

OF THE RGVEDIC ARYANS. 

The status of widows . — I have already said that a widow, 
if she had no son, could succeed to her husband’s property, 
as a matter of right. There is no reference to the remarriage 
of widows in the Rgveda ; but she could live with her 
husband’s brother for begetting a son, if she chose. (Rv. x. 
40, 2). There is, however, no reference in the Rgveda to 
this union being performed with any particular rites. The 
son, born of such union, was of course 
legitimate son of the dead husband. 

The Manu-Samhita says that the laws of marriage have 
no reference to the remarriage of widows and that King 
Vena in ancient times caused widows to be forcibly remarried, 
a procedure which was strongly resented by the twice-born 
castes. (Manu. ix. 65, 66). He, however, makes an exception 
in the case of a girl whose fiance dies soon after she has 

I 

been betrothed or engaged, {vagdattd), and lays down the 
rule, that in such an event the younger brother {deuard) of 
the dead fiance can take her for his wife, after going through 
the proper wedding rites. Manu enjoins on every father not 
to give away his daughter in marriage to any body else, after 
she has been once given away by the performance of marriage 
rites to another, as no gift of the same thing can be made 
twice over. (ix. 69, 71). 

F'rom a careful study of the Rgveda, it appears to me 
that the custom of widow-remarriage, in the true sense of 
the word, did not exist in Rgvedic times, but the widow 
could live with her husband’s younger brother to beget a 
son for her husband, if she chose. It was not the custom 
for the widow to live with any other man for the purpose 


regarded as the 
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than her husband’s younger brother who was called 
or devara. The usual word in the Rgveda is devr (x. 40, 2 ; 
85, 44. 46), but in later Sanskrit literature, it is de-vara. The 
word vara in the Rgveda frequently occurs in the sense of 

I 

a ‘ wooer ’ (Rv. i. 83, 2 ; v. 60, 4 ; ix. lor, 14 ; x. 85, 8. 9) 
or ‘ the prospective husband.’ Does the word de-vara 
denote the sense of second {dvi) vara or wooer or husband? 
It is a question for philologists to solve. Anyhow, it is still 
the custom with a Hindu bridegroom {vara) in Bengal to 
go to wed a girl, accompanied by his .younger brother who, 
of course, remains still unmarried, and is called nit-vara 
(probably a corruption of the word nitya-vard) and in some 
places mit-vara which may be a corruption of the word 
mitra-vara i.e. the bridegroom’s “ best man. ” Among 
certain lower classes of Hindus in Orissa, the father is 
unwilling to give his daughter in marriage to a bridegroom 
who has got no younger brothers, apprehending perpetual 
widowhood for her in the event of her husband’s death. But 

I 

if she has a devara, she can easily live with him as his wife, 

when her husband dies. Some low-class Hindus of the 

United Provinces and Biliar also allow the widow to live 

with her husband’s brother as his wife. Probably these 

customs are the survivals of the ancient Rgvedic custom of 
the widow living with her husband’s brother for begetting 
a son. 

Though the custom of widow-remarriage may not have 
existed in Rgvedic times, there is a reference to it in the 
Atharva-veda (ix. 5, 27. 28) : “ When a woman has had one 

husband before and gets another, if they present the 
1 )ancaudana offering, they shall not be separated (after 
death). A second husband dwells in the same world with 

his re-wedded wife, if he offers the aja pancaudana" (Muir 

O. S. T. V. 306). 

I 

Manu as having forced all 
widows to marry, is mentioned in the Rgveda (x. 93, 14), 


King Vena, referred to by 
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though he is described there as a generous patron, and not 
as a social iconoclast. The name of Prthi also is mentioned 
in the Rgveda (i. 112, 15), with his epithet Vainya (Rv. viii. 
9, 10), or descendant of Vena Prthi or Prlhu is “the name 
of a semi-mythical personage who is mentioned in the Rgveda 
and later as a Rsi, and more especially as the inventor of 
agriculture, and the lord of both worlds, of men and animals. 
He bears in several passages the epithet Vainya, ‘descendant 

4 

of Vena,^ and must be regarded as a culture-hero rather than 
as a real man. According to other accounts, he was the 
first of consecrated Kings.” ^ If Vena was the ancestor of 
Prthu, he must have belonged to the very earliest time, 
when, it is possible, widows took, or were encouraged to 
take husbands in remarriage. But in later Rgvedic times, 
the custom did not exist, except in a very modified form as 
mentioned above. In later times, however, the custom 
appears to have been revived, as can be gathered 
from the Atharva-veda. But later on, it was not at all 
encouraged, as we learn from Manu. ParaSara, however, 
still later on, sanctioned the custom in a modified form. It 
would thus appear that widow-remarriage never came into 
vogue as a national custom among the higher classes of the 
Aryans, though it was and is still tolerated among the lower 
classes. W^e can surmise the reasons why the custom did 
not come into vogue in Rgvedic times. Girls were usually- 
married when they became youthful ; hence very probably 
the number pf girl-widows was extremely small. Those 
who became widows, if youthful, could live with their 
husband’s younger brothers for producing progeny. As the 
custom was sanctioned, no scandal was attached to it, and 
hence there was no need for re-marrying widows. As 
widows inherited their husband’s properties, a remarriage 
or union within the same family was probably also regarded 
as prudent from a worldly point of view. The widow also was 


\ 


^ Vedic Index ii, i6. 
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probably unwilling to sever herself from her old associations 
and environments, and pass on to a family where she would 
be like a stranger and not quite at home. Hence the custom 
of the young widow allying herself with the younger brother 
of her husband for the sake of progeny answered all the 
purposes for which re-marriage was necessary. As regards 
widows possessing sons and daughters, they had no hankering 
after remarriage, and passed their time in bringing them up 
and settling them in life. These were probably some of the 
reasons why the re-marriage of widows did not come into 
vogue in Rgvedic times. 

But the marriage of infant-girls came into vogue from 

the end of the Sutra period. There is a discussion in some 

Sutras [vide Gobhila-Grhya Sutra (3, 4, 6) ; nagnika tu 

srestha] as to the proper marriageable age of girls, and 

Gobhila is of opinion that infant-girls only should be married. 

Gobhila’s son also justifies his father’s preference for a nagnika. 

Gautama in his Dharma Sutras is also of the same opinion. 

It is curious that Gobhila, Gautama and U^asti in the 

Chandogya-Upanisad all belong to the Sama-veda school of 

teachers. All the Smrtis from Manu downwards enjoin the 

necessity of marrying girls before puberty. Parasara who 

# 

is regarded as an authority for the Kali Yuga also supports 
the marriage of infant-girls. As the marrige of infant-girls 
gradually came into vogue, the number of girl-widows also 
increased, and instances of such widows going astray must 
have been common, which probably roused Parasara to lay 
down a rule that such girl-widows should be re-married, 
especially when the custom of producing progeny by childless 
widows with the help of their devaras had fallen into disuse. 
In the circumstances of Aryan society in the days of ParaSara, 
he was undoubtedly justified in enjoining re-marriage of girl- 
widows, though conservative leaders did not in their blindness 

to the social evils brought on by enforced widowhood accept 
the wholesome safe-guard prescribed by him. Modern 
tendency is to enhance the marriageable age of girls, but it 
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should be sufficiently enhanced to an age when girls can 
think for themselves and are able to bear children soon after 


marriage. If widow-remarriage be looked upon with dis- 
favour by the leaders of the present-day Hindu society, it is 
very likely that young women also will share the feelings of 

4 

their elders, when they are widowed after they have become 
mothers, and are burdened with the care of bringing up 
their children. Such young widows will not ordinarily think 
of re-marriage, nor will be preferred by suitors on account 
of their encumbrances. They will reconcile themselves to 
their lot and will generally be unwilling to change their old 
associations and environments, or to leave their darling 
children in the care of others for doubtful happiness in the 

company of strangers. But in the case of childless young 
widows, the rule of Parasara should be followed, if such 
widows are willing to remarry. A married life is far more 
respectable, moral and socially wholesome than a life of sin, 
intrigue, incest and immorality, which not only sends the soul 
to eternal perdition but eats into the very vitality of domes- 
tic and social puiity. A sojial canker can never make a 
nation healthy, growing and vigorous. 

Liberty of women — Though women enjoyed greater 
freedom in Rgvedic times than they do now, there seems to 
have been a wholesome restraint upon their movements. The 
apartments in which they ordinarily lived were secluded, 
ensuring privacy, and when they went out on an errand, or 
or some friendly call, they did so probably covered with a 
cloak (viii. 87, 7 ; 26, 13)) and accompanied by chaperons or 


escorts. They sometimes attended Sabhas, probably in 
company with their husbands or other elderly relations, and 
also took part in sacrifices with their husbands. Frequently 
they climbed hills with other women to pluck flowers, and 
occasionally went to Samanas or fairs foi; fun. It was, 
however, regarded as scandalous for a woman to pass the 
night in a stranger’s or another man’s house (Rv. i. 123, 8 ), 
and adultery was regarded as “ a serious offence against the 
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husband of the woman affected.” An adulterer could be 
slain with impunity if taken in the act, and traces of this rule 
can be found in the later legal literature of the land. [Vedic 
Index ii. 396). Love was as much jealous in ancient days 
as it is in modern times, and suspicion of the fidelity of the 
wife often led to family dissension and unhappiness, and 
sometimes to separation also, until the innocence of the wife 
was proved, when a reconciliation was effected through the 
medium of mutual friends (Rv. x. 68, 2). There is a curious 
and somewhat unintelligible hymn in the Rgveda (x. 109) 
which refers to the sin of Brhaspati, which resulted in 
his wife, Juhu, losing the affections of her husband who 
deserted her. Brhaspati led the life of a Brahmacarin^ and 
his sin having been expiated, his wife was restored to him 
by the Gods and the seven Rsis who spoke about her purity. 
This legend gives us a hint as to how reconciliation between 
separated husbands and wives used to be effected 

Criminal offences and punishments . — Thieves and robbers 
were common in Rgvedic times. A thief was called a Taskara 
or Stena, who generally took advantage of the darkness of 
night to commit his crime, unseen. (Rv. i. igi, 5). He also 
stole cattle (Rv. vi. 28, 3) and burgled into houses, though he 
was not always successful in his operations on account of the 
presence of watch-dogs. (Rv. vii. 53, 3). There were also 
highwaymen who haunted the woods and robbed unfortunate 
travellers who happened to go through them, by tying them 
with ropes. (Rv. x 6). There was another class of tliieves, 
called Tdyus, who though not as daring as Taskaras, yet 
stole cows, under cover of darkness in night, and also clothes. 
(Rv. iv. 38, 5). They were not professional thieves, but 

t 

appear to have been driven to the crime through indebtedness 
(Rv vi. r2, 5). When robbers attacked in a body and drove 
away cattle, the^ were pursued by the villagers, and a free 
fight took place between the parties. The punishment of 
thieves, when caught, ” appears primarily to have been left 
to the action of the robbed. The practice of binding them 
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in stocks seems clearly referred to.” (cf. Rv. i. 24, 13. 1:5 ; 
vii. 86, 5). 1 When hauled up before the King, they probably 
sometimes had their backs scorched (Rv. v. 79, 9), with a 
view to mark them as thieves. It also appears that they were 
sometimes thrown or rolled down from a high precipice accord- 
ing to the gravity of their offence, which either killed them 
outright or crippled them for life. (Rv. i. 129, o). But 
capital punishment was usually carried out by decapitation. 
Prof; Macdonell and Keith are of opinion that in later times 

4 

and probably earlier also as in other countries, a more severe 
penalty for theft could be exacted, and death inflicted by the 


King. 


Apast 


Sutra, i. 9, 25, 4. 5). The stolen property was returned to 
the person robbed, if it could be recovered. In later times, 
the King had to compensate for the loss, if the property 
could not be recovered. {Agni Parana ch. ccxxiii), which 
was a fine conception of the duties and obligations of the 
King as the protector of the people. 

In the primitive state of Aryan society, punishment for a 
crime ordinarily rested with the person or persons injured, 
who took revenge for the injury done as best they could. If 
a man was killed by another, the relations of the murdered 
man pursued the murderer who, if caught, was killed outright 
by way of revenge. We may suppose that sometimes the 
relations of the murderer mustered strong to protect him, 
and a free fight ensued between the two parties resulting 
probably in further bloodshed and toss of life. Sometimes 
a compromise was effected between the parties, by the 
murderer and his friends paying to the relations of the 
murdered man heavy compensation in the shape of a certain 
number of cows and bulls, probably on the intervention of 
the King. This was known as Vaira and Vaira-deya 


Vedic Index, i. 304. 


361- 


Panca. Brah. xvi. I, \ 2 \ Tait. Sam. i. 5, 2, i ; Kdthaka Sam, ix. 2, 
Rv. V. 61, 8, on the exact sense of which, cf. Max Miiller S. B. E. 


32 


4 
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which “ seem to have in the later Samhitas and the Brahmanas 
the definite and technical sense of ‘ wergeld,’ the money to 
be paid for killing a man as compensation to his relatives. 
This view is borne out by the Sutras of Apastamba and 
Baudhayana. Both prescribe the scale of looo cows for 
Ksatriya, roo for a Vaigya, lo for a Sudra, and a 
and above in each case.” Of course, the crime for slaying 


bull 


a 


over 


a Brahmana was considered too heinous for 


{Apast 


a wergeld. 


24, 7 et seq. Baudha^ i. lo, 18, 18). 




The 


Rgveda (ii. 32, 4) preserves the important notice that a man’s 
wergeld was a hundred (cows), for it contains the epithet 


This 


goes 


§ata-ddya, ‘one whose wergeld is a hundred.’ ” ^ 
to show that the criminal authority of the King was very weak 
in those days. I he acceptance of compensation for man- 
slaughter also points to the fact that the sphere of private 

revenge was being gradually diminished by public opinion 
and the royal authority. 

The father, having complete power over the life and 


limbs of his son, could part with the latter’s life 


or 


liberty 


was 


for an adequate compensation, as in the case of Sunahsepa 
or punish him by mutilating a limb, as in the case of Rjragva 
who was blinded by his father for slaying one hundred rams 
for a she-wolf. (Rv. i. 116, 17; 117, 16. 17). There 
no law nor authority to restrain him from doing these cruel 
acts. There is a curious verse (Rv. v. 34, 4) which says that 
even the offer of an oblation made to Indra by a patricide, 
matricide or fratricide is acceptable to the God, who condones 
the most sinful acts. This goes to show that there was no 
rnachineiy of the law which could bring the perpetrator 
of such heinous crimes to justice. He was suffered to live, 
probably because there was none to take revenge upon him 
for these misdeeds, and it was not the business of the State 
or the King to punish him for offences which in modern times 


^ Vedic IndeXt ii. 331. 
Op, cit.^ ii. 333. 
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would justly be looked upon as offences against the State. 
Very likely, the King did not move in these matters on his 
own initiative, unless he was specially approached by some 
one for justice. Professors Macdonell ane Keith observe : 
“ The crimes recognized in Vedic literature vary greatly in 
importance, while there is no distinction adopted in principle 
between real crimes and what now are regarded as fanciful 
bodily defects, or infringements of merely conventional 
practices. The crimes enumerated include the slaying of an 
embryo {bhruna)^ the slaying of a man [vlra], and the slaying 
of a Brahmin, a much more serious crime. Treachery is 
mentioned in the Pancavim§a Brdhmana as being punishable 
by death, as it was punished later. But there is no trace 
of an organized criminal justice vested either in the King 
or in the people. ..In the Sotras, on the other hand, the King’s 
peace is recognized as infringed by crimes, a penalty being 
paid to him, or, according to the Brahminical text-books, 
to the Brahmins. It may therefore reasonably be conjectured 
that the royal power of jurisdiction steadily increased ; the 
references in the Satapatha Brahmana to the King as wield- 
ing punishment {danda) confirm this suposition. Whether, 
as the analogy of otiser systems suggests, the King was 
assisted in the judicial duties, as he undoubtedly was later, 
by assessors, presumably of the Brahmin caste, cannot be 
made out clearly. 


Civil Law . — Civil disputes were probably decided 


in 


early times by private arbitration and later on by the King as 
the Chief Civil Judge, in conjunction with the elders of the 
tribe. The idea of private arbitration is conveyed by the 
word madhyama.fi, ‘ lying in the midst, ’ which occurs in the 
Rgveda (x. 97, 12). 2 In the later Vedic literature 


we come 


P 


across the words prahnin, abhi-pras nin and 
which were probably equivalent to the plaintiff, the defendant. 


^ Vedic index i \, 29 ^^ 29 '^ • 

Vedic Index, i. 394. 

^ Vaj, Sam,, xxx. 10 ; i'ait Brah,, iii. 4, 6, i. 
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and the arbitrator or judge. 


Disputes regarding land, 


inheritance, transfer of chattels, sale or barter, debt, and 
other questions of a civil nature were decided by the judge 
or arbitrator on the basis of evidence and according to custom. 
In the absence of direct evidence, ordeals were sometimes 
resorted to for the decision of a case, but ordeals were seldom 
employed for deciding a civil dispute, though we come across 
one instance in which the dispute between Vatsa and his 
rival as to the true Brahmanical descent of the former was 
settled by his walking unharmed through the flame of a fire. 


{Pane. Brah. xiv. 6, 6). 


In criminal cases, however, the 


procedure was frequently adopted. 


In the Chandogya 


Upanisad (vi. i6) the ordeal of the red-hot axe is mentioned 
as applied in an accusation of theft. ^ Branding a thief with 
red-hot iron as punishment has already been referred to. For 
non-payment of a debt, a debtor could be enslaved (Rv. x. 34), 
and even bound by the creditor to a post, presumably as a 
means to put pressure on him or his friends to pay up the 
debt. (Rv. X. 34, 4). Indebtedness was dreaded as a great 
evil by the Rgvedic Aryans, and frequent prayers were 
offered to the gods to keep them free from debts. 


Mas^ical 


•There seems to have 


been a general belief in the efficacy of magical rites and 
incantations among the Rgvedic Aryans. Diseases were 
sought to be warded off or cured and impending misfortunes 
averted by means of incantations. The malignant influences 
of raksas, goblins and evil spirits (Rv. x. 85) and even the 
bites of poisonous snakes and insects (Rv. i. 191) were also 
sought to be neutralized by this means There are certain 
hymns in the Rgveda on these subjects, a translation of some 
of which is given below : 

“ i. I banish disease (phthisis) from thine eyes, from 
thy nose, from thy ears, from thy chin, from thy head, from 


thy brain, thy tongue. 2. 

* 

^ Vedic Index f i. 394. 

^ Op, eit.j i. 392. 


banish disease from thy neck. 
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from thy sinews, from thy bones, from thy joints, from thy 
upper arms, from thy soulders, and from thy forearms. 3. I 
banish disease from thy entrails, from thy anus, from thine 
abdomen and from thy heart, from thy kidneys, from thy 
liver, from thy (other) viscera. 4. I banish disease from thy 
thighs, from thy knees, from thy heels, from thy toes, from 
thy loins, from thy buttocks, from thy private parts. 5. I 
banish disease from thy urethra, from thy bladder, from thy 
hair, from thy nails, from thy whole person. 6. I banish 
disease from each limb, from each hair, from each joint where 
it is generated, from tliy whole person.” (Rv. x. 163). 

Not only were incantations pronounced but rites also 
were performed to eradicate the disease, as are still done by 
orthodox Hindus, according to Tantric directions. We, 


therefore, find germs of Tantric worship in the Rgveda, and it 

is a mistake to suppose that the Tantras were of comparatively 

modern development. Read the following translation of 
Rv. X. 161 : 

”1. By means of the oblation I set thee free to live 
safe from undeveloped consumption and from royal consump- 
tion ; and if the seizer have already seized him, then do you, 
Indra and Agni, set him free. 2. If he be of wasted life, or 
already dead, or be come to the verge of death, I bring him 
back from the lap of Nirrti ; 1 have made him strong enough 
to live for a hundred years. 3. I have rescued him with an 
oblation having a thousand eyes, conferring a hundred years, 

giving life for a century, so that Indra may conduct him 
beyond all harm for a hundred years. 4- Regaining thy 
strength, live for a hundred autumns, a hundred winters, 
a hundred springs ; may Indra, Agni, Savitr, and Brhaspati,’ 
(propitiated) by this century-yielding oblation, give this 
man back (to us) for a hundred years. 3- I have rescued thee, 

come back again, thou who art youncr 


I have found thee 


f 


again : sound in body, I have obtained for thee all thy 
thy whole 


sense, 




1 


Wilson’s translation. 


4 
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Similarly, mantras were uttered for the averting of 
abortion (Rv. x. 162), for the dissipation of bad dreams 
(Rv. X. 164), for the destruction of a rival (Rv. x. 166), for 
winning the love of the husband (x. 159), and for the averting 
of Misfortune (or Alaksmi. Rv. x. 155). The translation of 
a few verses from the last-named hymn is given below ; 

“ I. Miserable, ill-favoured, deformed, ever-railing 

(goddess), go to thy mountain ; with these exploits of Sirim- 

bitha (the name of a Rsi), we scare thee away. 2. May she 

be scared away from this (world), scared away from the next 

(world), the destructress of all embryos ; sharp-horned 

Brhaspati, approach, driving away distress. 3. The wood 

which floats by the sea-shore far off, remote from man, seize 

that, (0 goddess), hard to destroy, and therewith go to a 

distant shore.* 4. Utterers of discordant sounds, when 

swiftly moving you departed, all the enemies of Indra were 

slain, disappearing like bubbles,” &c. 

# 

There seems to have been a great prejudice against owls 
and their screechings, which were considered inauspicious 
as bringing evil on the cattle and inmates of the house, and 
mantras were uttered to counteract their evil influence. (Rv. 
X. 165). The bird was regarded as a messenger of the God 
of Death. The same prejudice still obtains against the black 
owl, though the white barn-owl is looked upon as a messenger 
of Laksmi or Good Fortune. 

There are a hymn in the Rgveda (i. 191) which deals 
with antidotes against poison, and certain mantras^ the 
recitation of which was calculated to destroy the effects of 
poison in the body, injected by the bite of serpents and the 
sting of scorpions or other venomous insects. The antidote 
consisted in some drugs which were supposed to possess 

^ The sea was known to the Rgvedic Aryans and it was probably a 
custom to go to the sea-shore and there size a floating log or drift-wood on 
which Alaksmi was deported to a foreign land. Sayaila expands the wood to 
the wooden body of the deity called Purusottama (VisUu).” But this expla- 
nation does not seem to be probable. 
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properties not o 
also to kill the venomous creatures. The mantms are as 
follow: “Those (who move with their) shoulders, those 
(who move with their) bodies, those who sting with sharp 
fangs, those who are virulently venomous ; what do you here, 
ye unseen, depart together far from us. 

“ The all-seeing Sun rises in the east, the destroyer of 
the unseen, driving away all the unseen (venomous creatures) 
and all evil spirits. 

“ The Sun has risen on high, destroying all the many 
(poisons) ; Aditya, the all-seeing, the destroyer of the unseen, 
(rises) for (the good of) living beings. 

“ I deposit the poison in the solar orb, like a leather 
bottle in the house of a vender of spirits : verily, that ador- 
able (Sun) never dies ; nor (through his favour), shall we 
die (of the venom) ; for, though afar off, yet drawn by his 
coursers, he will overtake (the poison) : the science of 
antidotes {Madhuld, as synonymous with Madhu-vidyd) 
converted tUee , (Poison), to ambrosia. 

“I recite the names of ninety and nine (rivers), the 
destroyers of poison ; although afar off, (the Sun), drawn by 
his coursers, will overtake the poison : the science of 
antidotes has converted thee (Poison) to ambrosia. 

“ May the thrice-seven pea-hens, the seven-sister rivers, 
carry off, (O Body), thy poison, as maidens, with ]3itchers, 
carry away water. , 

“ May the insignificant mongoose (carry off) thy venom 
(poison) : if not, I will crush the vile (creature) with a stone : 
so may the poison depart (fro.m my body), and go to distant 
regions.” (Fvv. i. igi. 7-10, 13-15). 

It should be noted here that the Rgvedic Aryans observed 
the proverbial enmity between pea-cocks and snakes, and 
mongooses and snakes, and therefore tiieir names were 
invoked in the above incantations. 

56 


nly to neutralise the effects of poison but 
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When a man became seriously ill, certain rites were 
performed for his cure, and the following mantras were 
recited ; 


“ I. O Gods, raise again the man, O Gods, who has 
sunk ; O Gods, give life again to the man, O Gods, who has 
committed sin. 2. Those two winds blow to the region 
which are far beyond the ocean ; may the one bring you 
vigour, may the other blow away all evil. 3. Breathe, wind,, 
medicinal balm ; blow away, wind, all evil ; for thou art the 
universal medicine, thou movest as the messenger of the 
Gods. 4. The wind speaks: I have come to thee with 
pleasures and protections ; f have brought thee fortunate 
vigour, I drive away thy disease. 5. May the Gods give (us) 
protection in tliis world, may the company of the Maruts 
protect us, may all beings grant protection so that this 
(person) may be free from sin. 6. Waters verily are medi- 
cinal ; waters are the dissipators of disease ; waters are the 
medicine for everything ; may they act as medicine to thee. 
7. The tongue (b.:ing cleansed) by the ten-branched hands 


(of Prajapati) is the forerunner of speech ; with those (hands) 
the removers of disease, we touch thee.” (Rv. x. 137). 

It will be seen from a perusal of the above verses 
that air and water w :re sought to be purified by mantras so 
as to make them conducive to the health and speedy recovery 
of the disea=:ed person and passes were made with the 
P.ngers of the two hands over his body, so as to drive away 
the disease. The waters, when impregnated with mantras, 
were considered as possessing powers to purify a man, and 
were sprinkled over his head. The following verses on the 
efficacy of waters will be found interesting : 

V 

“i. Since, Waters, you are the sources of happiness, 
grant to us to enj >v abundance, and great and deliglitful 


per -eou )n 


2. 


live us to partake in tliis world of vour 


most auspicious juice, like affectionaie mothers 3. Let us 
quickly have recourse to you, for that your (faculty) of 
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removing (sin), by which you gladden us : waters, bestow on 
us progeny. 4. May the divine waters be propitious to our 
worship, (may they be good) for our drinking : may they flow 
round us, and be our health and safety. 5. Waters, sover- 
eigns of precious (treasures), grantors of habitations to man, 
I solicit of ye medicine (for mine infirmities). 6. Soma has 
declared to me : all medicaments, as well as Agni, the 
benefactor of the Universe, are in the waters. 7- Waters, 
bring to perfection all disease-dispelling medicaments for the 
good of my body, that I may long behold the sun. 8. 
Waters, take away whatever sin has been (found) in me, 
whether I have (knowingly) done wrong, or have pronounced 
imprecations (against holy men), or have spoken untruth, g. 
I have this day entered into the waters ; we have mingled 
with their essence. Agni, abiding in the waters, approach, 
and fill me (thus bathed) with vigour.” (Rv. x. 9). {Wilson). 

Medicine and Surgery . — It appears from a perusal of the 

mns that dirtressing and serious diseases were 
regarded as the result of sins, and it was deemed necessary to 
remove the effect of sins by the performance of specific rites 
and the recitation of mantras. But the use of medicines also 
was not discarded. It appears that there were professional 
medical men who had a special knowledge of medicinal herbs, 
from which they prepared different nostrums for different 
diseases, with beneficial results, and their services were in 
great requisition. 

Rudra, in the Rgveda, is a fierce deity (ii. 33, g. ii) 
and destructive like a terrible beast (ii. 33. ii). He is 
the ruddy (arusa) boar of heaven (i. 114,5). He is a bull 
(ii. 33, 7. 8). He is exalted (vii. 10, 4), strong (i. 43, i), 
strongest of the strong (ii. 33, 3), unassailable (vii. 46, i), 
unsurpassed in might (ii. 33, 10), rapid and swift. He is 
young (ii. 33, i ; v, 60, 5), and un-aging (vi. 49, 10). He is 
called asura (v. 42, ti), or the great asura of heaven (ii. i, 
6). He is self-glorious (i. 129, 3), rules heroes (i. 114, i. 2) 




4 
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and is a lord {Isdna) of this vast world (ii. 33, 9), and father 
of the world, (vi. 49, 10). He makes the streams flow over 
the earth and, roaring, moistens everything (x. 92, 5). He 
is intelligent (i. 43, i), wise (i. 114, 4) and beneficent (ii 
33, 7). He is several times called bountiful, midhva (i. 114,3), 
is easily invoked (ii. 33, 6) and auspicious, Siva (x. 92, 9). 
But malevolence is also frequently attributed to him in the 
Rgveda. He is implored not to slay or injure in his anger 
his worshippers, their parents children, men, cattle or horses 
(i II ), 7. Sb but to spare horses (ii. 33, i), to avert his great 
malevolence and his bolt from his worshippers, and to prostrate 
others with tliern (ii. 33, ii. 14). He is besought to avert his 
bolt when he is incensed, and not to injure his adorer.s, their 

4 

children and their cows (vi. 28, 7 ; 46, 2-4), and to keep from 
them his c nv-slaying, man-slaying missile (ii. 33/ i). In 
the Atharva-veda, he is even said to assail with fever, cough 
and poison. In the Rgveda, he is described as possessing 
linn limbs (ii 33 ii), beautiful lips (ii. 33, 5), a fat belly, a 
dazzling appearance (i. 114, 5\ brown colour (ii. 33, 5), 
wearing braided hair, shining like the brilliant Sun, like gold 
(!■ 43 i 5)1 3 ,ad holding the thunderbolt in his arm. His 
lightning shaft discharged from the sky traverses the earth 
(vii. 46, 3). He is said to be armed with a bow and arrows 
(ii. 33, 10, II, &c.), which are strong and swift. The Maruts 
are described as his sons (i. 114,6. 9: ii. 33, i), who are 


called Rudr is or Rudriyas. In a passage ot the Rgveda 
(ii. i, 6), Ru Ira is one of the several deities identified with 
Agni. Though thus described as a dreaded and maleficent 
deity, yet he has a beneficent side. For. he is besought not 
only to preserve from calamity (v. 51, 13), but to bestow 
blessings (i. 114, r. 2 ; ii. 33, 6) and produce welfare for man 
and|^beasL. (i. 43, 6). Uh healing powers are mentioned 
with especial frequency. He grants remedies (ii. 33, 12), he 
commands every remedy (v. 42, ii) and has a thousand 

remedies (vii. 46, 3). He carries in his hand choice remedies 
(i. 1 14 5), and his hand is restorative and healing (ii. 33 > 7 )- 
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He raises up heroes by his remedies, for he is the greatest 
physician of physicians (ii. 33, 4), and by his auspicious 
remedies his worshipper hopes to live a hundred winters 
(•*• 33) 2). He is besought to remove sickness from his 
worshippers’ offspring (vii. 46, 2), and to be favourable to 
man and beast, that all in the village may be well-fed and 

free from disease, (i. 114. i).^ 


Rudra has been variously identified by scholars with 
Agni, the Storm-God, Storm and Agni, chief of the souls of 
the dead, and even with a God of mountain and forest. But 
from the above brief descriptions of Rudra, it appears to me 
that he has been conceived as the Solai' God, presiding over 
the hottest months of the year, when the rays of the Sun are 
fierce, and burn like fire, when men and animals suffer from 
the effects of abnormal heat, and become sick, when at the 
end of the Sultriest day, clouds gather on the horizon, and 
thunder-storms break out, uprooting trees, blowing down 
houses, killing men and animals by lightning, and presenting 
a general appearance of devastation. This was the 
maleficent side of the God Rudra. His beneficent side 
consisted in clearing up the atmosphere, 


blowing 


away 


the 


germs 


as 


of diseases, cooli.ig down the temperature by 
showers of rain, improving public health and causing medi- 
cinal herbs and grass and corn to grow. These two different 
aspects of the God alternately, made him the most dreaded, 
as well as the most beneficent. He was Rudra (the Fierce) 
well as Siva (the beneficent). It is remarkable that the 
hottest months of the year are even to this day appropriated 
to the special worship of Siva or Rudra. As many epidemic 
diseases break out during these months, and the out-break 
stops only as soon as the atmosphere is cleared by thunder- 
storms and rains, Rudra* who is the father of the Mafuts 
(Storms) and wields the thunderbolt, is rightly regarded 
as “ the greatest physician of physicians,” and the owner 


‘ Vide MacdoneVs Vedic Mythologv 28. 






of remedies and medicinal plants which grow up as soon 
as the parched up earth is saturated with moisture. It 
would thus appear that medicines {_bhesaja), or medicinal 
herbs were used in Rofvedic times for the treatment of 
diseases, and Rudra was looked upon as the Deva who 
presided over the Science of Medicine. 

There is a verse in the Rgveda, which, when translated, 
would read as follows : ‘‘ We different men have all our 


various imaginations and designs. The carpenter seeks 
something that is broken, the doctor a patient, the priest 
some one who will offer libations.” (Rv. ix. 112, i). This 
goes to show that there were men who were physicians by 
profession, and treated patients for a fee, and were anxious 
to have a large nuniber of patients. A Rsi declares. “ I will 
give to thee, Oh physician, a horse, a cow, a garment — yea, 
even myself.” (Rv. x. 97, 4). The verse shows the nature of 
fees that a good physician received from his patients. There 
is a whole hymn (Rv. x. 97) devoted to the praise of 
medicinal plants or herbs from which the following extracts 
are made : 

“ I. I think of the hundred and seven applications of 
the brown-tinted plants, which are ancient, being generated 
for the Gods before the three ages. 2. Mothers (of mankind). 


a hundred are your applications, a thousandfold is your 
growth ; do you who fulfil a hundred functions make this my 
(people) free from disease. 3. Rejoice, plants, bearing 
abundant liowers and fruits, triumphing together (over disease) 
like victorious horses, sprouting forth, bearing (men safe) 
beyond (disease). 4. ‘ Plants !’ thus I hail you, the divine 

mothers (of mankind). I will give to thee. Oh physician, ,a 


horse, 


cow, a garment — yea, even myself. 5. Your abode 


is i^ the Asvattha, your dwelling is established in the Pal&sa, 


you are assuredly the distributors of cattle, in as much as you 
bestow them on the physician. 6. Where, plants, you are 
congregated like princes (assembled) in battle, there the sage 
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is designated a physician, the destroyer of evil spirits, the 
extirpator of disease. 7 The Asvavati, the Somavati, the 
Urjayanti , the Udojasa — all these plants I praise for the 
purpose of overcoming this disease.’ 8. The virtues of the 
plants w iich are desirous of bestowing wealth issue from 
them, man, (towards) thy body like cattle from the pen. 9. 
Verily Iskrti is your mother, therefore are you also Niskrtis ; 
you are flying streams ; if (a man) is ill, you cure him. 10. The 
universal all-pervading plants assail (diseases) as a thief 
(attacks) a cow-shed, they drive out whatever infirmity of 
body there may be. 1 1 As soon as I take these plants in my 
hand, making (the sick man) strong, the soul of the malady 
perishes before (their application) as (life is driven away from 
the presence) of the seizer of life. 12. From him, Oh plants, 
in whom you creep from limb to limb, from joint to joint, you 
drive away disease like a mighty (prince) stationed in the 
midst of his host. 13. Fly forth, sickness, with the jay, with the 
blue jay, with the velocity of the wind ; perish along with the 
iguana. 14. Let each of you, plants, go to the other, approach 
the one (to the vicinity) of the other ; thus being all mutually 
joined together, attend to this my speech. 15. Whether 
bearing fruit or barren, whether flowering or flowerless, may 
they, the progeny of Brhaspati, liberate us from sin. 16. May 
they liberate me from the sin produced by curse, from the sin 
caused by Varuna, from the fetters of Yama, from all guilts 
caused by the Gods. 17. Th(; plants, falling from heaven, 
said, ‘ The man, whom living we pervade, will not perish.’ 
18 rhe plants which have the Soma for their King, and are 
numerous and all seeing, of them thou (O Ycwfl-plant) art 
the best; be very bountiful to the affectionate heart. 19. 
Plants, which have the Soma for your King, who are scattered 
over the earth, the offspring of Brhaspati, give vigour to this 

^ * g 

^ “ These, says SayanR, are the four principal plants. Mahidhara explains 

them as * the giver of horses (or of wealth), the yielder of Soma, the giver of 
strength (or life), the restorer of vigour. The last two might be termed 'tonic ^ 
and ‘ stimulant/ ’’ Wilson. 
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(infirm body). 20. Let not the digger hurt you, nor (the sick 
person) for whom I dig you up ; may all my bipeds and 
quadrupeds be free from disease. 21. Both the plants that 
hear this (prayer), and those which are removed far off, all 
coming together, give vigour to this (infirm body). 22. All 
the plants, together with the Soma their King, declare, ‘ We 
save him, O King, to whom the Brdhmana administers us.' 
23. Thou (Soma) art the best of the plants, to thee (all) 
trees are prostrate ; may he be prostrate to us, who attacks 
us.” (Wilson). 

The Rsi of this hymn is Bhisaj (the physician), the son 
of Atharvan. It would appear from a perusal of the verses 
that the Rgvedic Aryans were fully acquainted with the 
virtues and uses of various medicinal plants in the cure of 

diseases. Their applications were a hundred and their juices 

were either extracted or decoctions made from them. Mixed 

together, they were given to the patients as medicine. The 
science of Hindu Medicine was founded in early Rgvedic 

times ; but it is a matter for wonder that the medicinal virtues 

of plants could be discovered and utilized in the treatments of 

diseases at such an early period of history, when there were 

no science-laboratories, and the facilities for scientific 

experimenting were so few and far between. 

That the ancient Aryans had a fair knowledge of Anatomy 
would appear from the fact that the victims of sacrifices had 


to be cut up and dissected by the sacrificing priests them- 
selves, and the different parts of the carcass offered as 
oblations to Agni. When human sacrifices were in vogue, 
the body of the human victim also had to be cut up and 

N 

dissected; and the different parts offered as oblations to Agni. 


This gave them an idea, nay a knowledge, of the different 
internal organs and the arrangement of the bones of the body. 
Whether this knowledge was sufficient for developing a skill 
in Surgery is more than we pan say ; but we find references 
made in the Rgveda to the amputation of legs, and 
their substitution by iron legs. This wonderful feat 


legs. 


This wonderful feat 
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together with other wond>-rful performances have been 
attributed to the twin divinities, tlie Alvins, who played 
the parts of divine physicians and worked wonders. The 
blind was made to see, the lame to walk, and the old and 
decrepit was restored to youth. The following references give 
an account of their wonderful healing powers ; The sage 
Cyavana, grown old and deserted, tliey released from his 
decrepit bodyj'they prolonged his life, restored him to youth, 
rendered liim desirable to his wife and made him the husband 
of maidens (Rv. i. ii6. lo). Rjrasva had been blinded by his 
father for killing one hundred and one sheep and giving them 
to a she-wolf to devour. The Asvins restored his eye-sight (Rv. 
i. I i6, i6}, and cured Paravrj of blindness and lameness (Rv. 
i. 1 12, 8). When Vi^pala’s leg had been cut off in battle like 
the wing of a bird, the Alvins gave her an iron one instead. 
(Rv. i. 112, 10 ; ii6, 15). They cured Ghosa of an incurable 
skin-disease, and eave her a husband when she was growinoj 
old in her father’s house.’ d'hough these wonderful cures 
are attributed to the divine physicians, the .Xsvins, we can 
safely surmise that there were real human physicians in 
Rgvedic times who possessed remarkable healing powers, and 
such surgical skill as enabled them to perform an amputation 
of a leg and replace it by an iron one. It was customary with 
tlie ancient .A.ryans to attribute their own feats to the Gods, 
and thus Rudra and the A^svins came to be regarded as the 
divine physicians with whose help the ancient Aryans 
developed the Sciences of Medicine and Surgery. 


Vedic Mythology, 21 : Muir’s O. S. T., p. 243 ff. 
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CHAPTER XII- 


THE VEDAS AND VEDIC GODS, PHILOSOPHICAL SPECULATIONS 
REGARDING THE ORIGIN OF THE UNIVERSE AND REALISATION 

OF THE UNITY OF THE GODHEAD. 

The Vedas.'^The word Veda literally means “ Knowledge,” 
and in the sense in which it is appllied to the sacred Scriptures 
of the ancient Aryans, it means “ Sacred Knowledge.” The 
Vedas comprise not only the three principal Scripture;? vis., 
the Rgveda. the Yajurveda and the Samaveda, but also the 
fourth Veda, known as the Atharva-veda, and tlie Brahmanas 
of each Veda, the Aranyakas, the Upanisads, and the SCitras 
which are known as the Srauta Sotras, the Dharma-Sutras, 
and the Grhya SQtras, as well as the six Vedangas, known as 
Siksd, Kalpa, Vydkarana, Jyotis, Chandas and Nirukta. 
The Vedic literature, properly so calle d, therefore covers an 
extensive period, beginning from the earliest Scripture which 
is admittedly the Rgveda down to the time of the Vedangas. 
This period may be computed at some ic,ooo to 20,000 years, 
during which Vedic culture was gradually evolved and 
developed. The present Samhitas of the Four Vedas are said 
to have been given distinctive shapes by the great sage Krsna 
Dvaipayana, well-known as Veda-vyasa, who, with ihe help 
of his disciples, sorted and classified the mantras, according 
to their nature, pjurport and applicability about 5,000 years 
ago, though the mantras known as Rc, Sama and Yajur had 
existed from time immemorial, and were chanted at or 
applied to the performace of particular sacrifices from 
memory by their custodians, generation after generation. 
Though the ^k-mantras are admittedly the oldest, there 
appear to have existed still older mantras, known as Nivits 
and Nigadas, traces of which are still to be found in the 
Rgveda and in some of the Brahmanas. ^ The language of the 


1 Vide ante^ Chap, i, p. 40, et se<i. 
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Vedic literature however reveals unmistakable proofs of 
different and distinct stages of evolution and development, 
though the changes were necessarily extremely slow on 
accouut of the reluctance of religious teachers to introduce 
them, as the language had a peculiar sanctity attached to it 
by hoary tradition. In fact, the sacred mantras were believed 
by the ancient Aryans, and are still believed by their 
descendants, to have been revealed by the Creator himself, 
and are not attributed to any human agency or authorship. 
The ancient sages, or Rsis, who were so spiritually advanced 
as to have been in direct communion with the Universal Soul, 
or Brahman, are said to have simply discovered the mantras, 
(or rather they were revealed to them) in the diction and 
metre in which they are still found, and any attempt to change 
a syllable or interpose a word was and is still regarded as a 
sin and sacrilege, especially as a procedure like this was 
believed to mar the power and reduce the efficacy of the 
mantras. Hence the unchangeability of Vedic language in the 

mantras, though an undoubted change is noticeable in the 

« 

later Vedic literature, from the Atharva-veda and the Brah- 

manas downwards.^ 

♦ 

Apauruseya. — It is generally believed that the Vedas, 
as simple revelations from the Supreme Being, are apauruseya, 
i.e., are not ascribable to the authorship of any human sage, 
or sages and hence infallible. The mantras, it is said, embody 
eternal truths and verities, and were seen, %.e,, vividly realised 
by the Rsis or Seers who were in touch with the Supreme 

T 

Being, and clothed in inspired language which was not the 
language of their own coining or making, but which naturally 
gushed forth, as it were, from their inmost souls. Though 
each hymn has its own Rsi, the .latter is not regarded as its 
author, but as seer of the mantras comprised in the hymn. 
Different schools of thought in a later age discussed this 
subject threadbare from different standpoints, and came to 


^ Ante^ Chap, i, p 40. 
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the conclusion that on the whole the Vedas should be 
regarded as apauruseya and infallible, though, of course, 
there were some dissenters from this view, whose number 
however was extremely small. 

Truth is always Truth, and hence eternal, emanating as 
it does from the Fountain-head of all Truths, which is God 
or Brahman. As the Vedic Rsis were highly spiritual men 

i 

and in close touch with this Fountain-head of all Truths, the 
moral and spiritual Truths that they realised and that were 
revealed through them, must have been pure, unsullied and 
eternal also. In this sense, the Vedas may be called eternal 
and apaufuseya ; but the language in which these truths 
were embodied, though inspired, was nevertheless the 
language of tiie Rsis, w lich was coloured by their own 
thoughts, imaginations and modes of expression. Flence in 
many manfyas we find a distinct individualistic touch which 


pa 


There is reference 


to individual wants, cravings and aspirations, praises for 
liberal gifts, curses upo 1 enemies and evil-doers, exultation 
for victories, and repentance for sins, and to ancient and 
contemporary history, and even to the croakings of frogs on 
the advent of the rains, most of woich came within the range 
of the sage-bard’s individual knowledge or experiences, and 
had nothing eternal or apauntseya about them, requiring the 
aid of divine inspiration But the discovery of the Devas or 
Gods, the description of their powers and various functions, and 
their intimate relations to human affairs, the realisation of 
their underlying unity in one Godhead, the utility of sacrifices 
made to the Gods and the efficacy of prayers, the unravel- 
ling of the mysteries of life and death and of the origin 
of the Universe, the discovery and realisation of Rta or the 
Moral Order of the Universe-— these and similar other things 
must be attributed to divine inspiration and put down as 
apauruseya. The Vedas, therefore, may be described as 
both pauruseya and apauruseya, fallible as well as in- 
fallible, — partly fallible, in so far as they are the result of 
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defective human thoughts and reasoning, and partly infallible 
in so far as they relate to permanent and eternal truths 
which know no change, and are unaffected either by time 
or circumstance. It is the treatment of these eternal truths, 
moral as well as spiritual, in a remote age when the human 
race was in its infancy, that adds to the value of the mantras^ 
and their historical significance . 

The Devas . — The distinguishing trait of the budding 
Aryan mind was its inherent love of Light and of everything 
that was conducive to human happiness and welfare. Like 
children, they hankered after light, and turned away from 
darkness. The blue and bright expanse of heaven, (Dydvd), 
the broad sun-lit earth with its green meadows, luxurious 
vegetation, and flowing rivers, {Prfhivl), the bright and 
glorious Sun, {Surya), the beautiful Dawn, preceding sun-rise, 
(Usas), the glimmering light on the eastern horizon, strugg- 
ling with darkness for expression before the appearance of the 
Dawn, (the Alvins), the bright star-bespangled sky at night, 
{Varuna), the bright fire dispelling darkness, (Agni), the 
zigzag lightning in the sky, the glorious Moon adorning the 

heaven at night 
in the ocean {Varuna), the life-giving waters that flow in the 
rivers, the cooling rains from heaven that make the grass 
and corn grow and vegetation thrive, {Ap), the breezes that 
mitigate the effect of sultry heat (Vdyii), the storms that 
rush through heaven presaging the advent of rains, {Maruts), 
the deafening and dreaded thunder as it rdlls and rends open 
the clouds and brings down rain [Indra's Vajra), the 
invigorating draught of the Soma-juice {Soma), the rivers 
that bring down pure drinking-water from the mountains 
{Nadyah ), — all these natural phenomena and objects made 
deep impressions on the susceptible minds of the ancient 
Aryans, who believed them to be suffused with life and 
intelligence, and endowed with a power for doing good, if 
approached in a spirit of adoration and humility. Their 
mind became highly imaginative, and connecting causes with 


, the vast and glittering expanse of waters 
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effects, wove up myths round the different natural phenomena 
and objects that strongly impressed them. Each natural 
phenomenon having been believed to be presided over by 
an indwelling spirit, called Deva or Devata (from the root 
div^ to shine), the tatter was sought to be propitiated by 
appropriate songs or praises, whicli were afterwards ac- 
companied by sacrifices in order to move the Devata into 
benevolent activity on behalf of the worshippers. The 
appearance of a Devata in physical Nature synchronised 
with the time of his special worshifi, and the worshippers 
kept themselves ready with oblations and songs to be 
promptly offered to the deity on his appearance. The first 

deity to appear at the fag-end of night was the twin Gods, 
the Asvins, (regarded as one Devata)^ when light was 
struggling with darkness for expression in the distant horizon, 
and oblations with appropriate mantras were offered to them. 
These Gods were justly regarded as the divine physicians 
who cured blindness, generally associated with darkness, 
lameness, associated with physical inactivity at night, decrepit 
old age, associated with the torpor of death-like sleep, and 
diseases of various sorts that became less painful as night 
wore into dawn. They were also regarded as the principal 
helpers of Indra in his light with the demon of darkness 
(Vrtra) who was supposed to have imprisoned in his dark 
bosom the bright and beautiful Dawn and the glorious and 
resplendent Sun that resuscitated men into life and activity 
and provided them with joy and happiness. The Alvins 
came riding on fleet coursers, and soon vanished, followed 
by the first faint flushes of the Dawn who changed her dark 
complexion into bright, (Rv. i. 123, g) and soon became 
Vyusthd (full-blown) or refulgent, like a beautiful heavenly 
maiden in the glory of her eternal youth. She roused all 
living creatures from sleep, as if resuscitating them from 
death into life, scattering joy and happiness everywhere, 
and presaging the advent of the glorious orb of the day, who 
followed her as a lover follows his beloved, or as a son follows 
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his mother. The appearance of the Dawn on the horizon 
was the signal for the performance of sacrifices for her 
propitiation, and the offering of appropriate oblations and 
songs. The hymns addressed to the Dawn in the Rgveda 
are the most beautiful from a poetical point of view, which 
can favourably compare with such hymns in any literature 
of the world, in their refreshing grandeur and simplicity. 
The Dawn soon disappeared, followed by the Sun, not all at 
once, but in three different stages of his rising, first as Udesyat, 
or giving promises of h’is appearance, next as Udyat, i.e., 
about to appear or rise, and lastly as IJdita i.e. risen. All 
these different stages were signalised by appropriate songs 
and the offering of suitable oblations. The Sun dwelt in 
the highest heaven, and lighted up not only that region with 
his bright and glorious rays, but also the middle-region or 
antariksa^ and the lower region or the Earth. He had 
seven rays, and seven horses to draw his chariot which 
hadi seven wheels or only one wheel. (Rv. i. 164, 2. 3). 
He had three principal aspects during the three principal divi- 
sions of the day, one in the morning as Creator, when Nature 
appeared as recreated after her extinction or apparent 
annihilation in the darkness of the night, one in the mid-day 
as Protector by causing plants and corns to grow and sucking 
up watery vapours from the ocean, (Rv. vii. 36, i), and 
storing them for precipitation as rain, and another soon after 
mid-day till evening when he assumed a fiery appearance 
like that of Rudra till he annihilated himself and all creation 
with him in the darkness of the night. It was necessary to 
resuscitate him into life, and rescue him from the clutches of 
darkness, and the task was assigned to Indra who, with the 
help of the other Gods, engaged himself in a fight with the 
demon of darkness {Vrtru). This demon assumed many 
forms, one of which was clouds, in which he not only 
imprisoned the Sun and the Dawn for three or four months 
during the rainy season, but maliciously withheld the timely 
rains also, that were needed for the cultivation of crops. The 
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task of releasing the Sun, the Dawn, and the waters also 
fell on Indra who waged a long and terrible fight with the 
demon for months together till he became victorious. It was 
felt necessary to strengthen Indra and the Gods, who were 
his allies in his fight with Vrtra, by the performance of 
appropriate sacrifices and the offering of the invigorating 
drink of the Soma-juice with appropriate mantras. Indra 
thus came to be regarded as the Supreme GoH, and as the 
creator of the Sun and the Dawn and the bright heaven, and 
releaser of the “ waters of life.” He was all-powerful, 
all-pervading, the wielder of the dreaded thunderbolt, and 
the leader of all the Gods. He was so bright and refulgent 
in his glory that a thousand Suns could not rival him, 
and he came to be identified with the Sun in heaven, the 
Lightning in antariksa.^ and Fire on earth, which were 
regarded as his three bodies. (Rv. i. 103, i). But he was in 
fact greater than all of them. There was only one rival of 

O 

him, viz., Varuna who was identified with the bright blue 
sky with his eye as the Sun in the day-time, and a thousand 
glittering eyes in the shape of stars at night, and with the 

aerial ocean above and the terrestrial ocean below, and 

» > 

described as the upholder of heaven, the creator of the Sun 
dnd the Dawn, the guider of the ships on the ocean, the 
observer of men’s actions, the punisher of evil-doers, and the 
upholder of Jita or the Moral Order of the Universe. He was 
undoubtedly more ancient than Indra, representing an earlier 
stage of the evolution of Aryan culture, and came to be 
associated with Indra when the latter was discovered. Indra 
ultimately ousted Varuna from his supremacy, and himself 
became the Supreme Deity.* Mitra was the early name of 
the Sun-God, and his name is found coupled with that of 

. . was also another name of the Sun-God (Rv. 

iv. 14, 2; vii. 63, i. 2. 4; X. 158, 1-4), but he appeared to 
have illuminated the upper regions of heaven at night, when 


i 


Vide ante Chap, ii, pp. 84-85. 
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the terrestrial Sun had set. (Rv. ii. 38, 3. 4; i. 35, 2). He 
sent all creatures to sleep and also roused them in the 
morning. (Rv. iv. 53, 3, 6; vii. 45, i). Sayana is of opinion 
[vide his comments on Rv. v. 81, 4) that before his rising, 
the Sun was called Savitr, but from his rising to setting, 
Surya. Professor Macdonell says that “ Savitr was originally 
an epithet of Indian origin applied to the Sun as the great 
stimulator of life and motion in the world, representing the 
most important movement which dominates all others in the 
Universe, but that as differentiated from Surya, he is a more 
abstract deity. He is in the eyes of the Vedic poc'ts the 
divine power of the Sun personitied, while Surya is the more 
concrete deity, in the concej)tion of whom the outward form 
of the Sun-body is never absent owing to tlie identity of his 
name with that of the orb.” (Cf, i, 35, 9; 124, 1).^ Adift 
was probably the name of the Primordial Force of Nature, 
who was the mother of the Gods, and especially of the eight 
Adityas 7 n; 2 ., Varuna Mitra, Bhaga, Daksa, &c., all of whom, 
excepting the eighth, were divine. The eighth Aditya was 
Martanda, or the terrestrial Sun, who was cast out by Aditi 
for repeated births and deaths, as he was born every morning 
and died in the evening, only to be reborn on the next day. 
(Rv. X. 72, g). The seven Adityas were the seven divine 
Suns who lighted up the seven different regions of heaven 
(Rv. ix. 1 14, 3). Fire or Ag 7 'ii was another deity who has 
been more frequently praised in the Rgveda than any other 
deity, excepting India. Fire on the earth below, Lightning 
in antariksa. and the Sun in heaven were all one and the 
same substance (Rv. i. 103. i), giving glimpses and idea of 
the splendour of Brahman^ the Supreme God, from whom 
they borrowed or derived their lights. Fire was the deity, 
through whom Brahman and all the Gods could be worship()ed 
in every household everyday, and oblations offered to the 
Gods, because Fire consumed them and carried their essence 


^ Macdonell’s Vedic Mythology^ 15. 
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to the Gods for whom they were meant. Every householder 
kept up the sacred Fire burning in his home and daily obla- 
tions were offered to him twice or thrice by the husband and 

« 

wife until their de^ith. On the occasion of the performance of 


anv 'Special sacrifice, Fire was ceremoniously lighted up and 
libations of havis and the Soma-juice, as well as oblations 


were off re * to him with appropriate mantras for tlie 

propitiation of some f>ariicular God or Gods. Ho was 

regarded as the Purohita or priest of the sacrifice. Pusan 

was another deity representing the beneficent power of the 

Sun, manifested chiefly as a pastoral deity. Like Rudra, he 

had braided hair (Rv. vi. 55, 2) and a beard (Rv. x. 26, 7). 

He carried an awl (Rv. vi. 53, 5. 6. 8) or a goad (Rv. vi. 53, 

g ; 58, 2) and his car was drawn by goats instead of horses 
(Rv. i. 38, 4; vi. 53, 3. 4). He moved onward beholding the 

Universe (Rv. ii. 40, 5) and made his abode in heaven (Rv. ii. 

40, 4). He was the lord of the road (Rv. vi. 53, i) and 

removed dangers, wolves and way-layers from the paths. 

(Rv. i. 42, 1-3). He conducted the dead on the far path to 

the Fathers, showing them the way. (Rv. x. 17, 3-5). Fie was 

prayed to disperse foes and make the paths lead to booty 

(Rv. vi. 53, 4), to remove foes, to make the paths good and 

* to lead to good pasture. (Rv. i. 42, 7. 8). Fie was also called 

Pasupa or protector of cattle (Rv. vi. 58, 2). Hence it is 

rightly surmi.sed that Pusan was the name of the Sun when 

the Aryans were a pastoral people, moving from place to 

4 

place with their cattle in search of pasture, (mr/e Macdonell’s 

Mythology). Vi§nu, who occupied a supreme position 
in the later Vedic literature, held a subordinate position in 
the pantheon of the Gods in the Rgveda. He took three 
steps, one on earth, one in mid-heaven, and the third in the 
highest heaven which was invisible to men, but visible to the 
Gods, like an eye fixed in heaven (Rv. i. 22, 20). It was his 
dear abode, W'here pious men rejoiced and where there was a 
well of honey. (Rv. i. 154, 5) and where the Gods rejoiced 

(Rv. viii 29,7). According to Yaska’s predecessor, Aurnavabha 
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(Nir. 12, T9), the three steps meant the rising, culminating 
and setting of the Sun. There is an alternative view, prevail- 
ing throughout the younger Vedas, the Brahmanas as well as 
post-Vedic literature, and supported by Yaska’s predecessor 
Sakapuni and endorsed by some European scholars, which 
“ interprets the three steps as the course of the solar deity 
through the three divisions of the Universe ’ ' (Ved. Myth. 
17^. Though Vi§au is not clearly connected with any 
natural phenomenon, “ he was originally conceived as the Sun, 
not in his general character, but as the personified, swiftly 
moving luminary which with vast strides traverses the whole 
Universe.” (Ved. Myth. § 17)- Visnu was allied with Indra 
in the latter’s fight with Vrtra (Rv. vi. 69; vii. 99, 5. 6 ; 
i. 155, 2). Indra about to slay Vrtra says ” h riend, Visnu, 
stride out vastly ” (Rv. iv. 18, 11), and in company with him, 
slew Vrtra (Rv. vi. 20, 2). The Maruts or the winds were 
also the Qods who helped Indra in killing Vrtra, and bringing 
down rains from the clouds. There is a host of other Gods 
mentioned in the Rgveda which either represented natural 
phenomena or abstract ideas of them. Their characterstics 
and powers have been fully dealt with by Professor Macdonell 
in his excellent work Vedic Mythology, to which I would refer 
the reader for further information. 

Classification and number of the Devas. — The Devas or 
Gods have been divided into three distinct classes, and their 


number put down as thirty-three in the Rgveda (i 139, ii). 
The verse referred to says : “ Gods who are eleven in heaven ; 
who are eleven on earth ; and who are eleven dwelling with 
glory in mid-air, may ye be pleased with this our sacrifice.” 
These thirty-three Gods have also been mentioned elsewhere 
(Rv. i. 34, 1 1 ; iii. 6, 9). Following the triple classification, 
“ Yaska (Nir. 7, 5) divides the different deities or forms of 
the same deity enumerated in the fifth chapter of the 


Naighantuka, into the thre 


orders 


prth 


terres- 


trial, (Nir. 7, 1 4-9, 43), antariksasthdna, madhyamasthana, 
aerial or intermediate (10, i-ii. 50), and dyusthdna, celestial, 
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(12, 1-46). He further remarks that in the opinion of his 
predecessors who expounded the Veda {nairuktah)^ there 
are oidy three deities, Agni on earth, Vayu or Indra in air, 
Surya in heaven. (This view may be based on such passages 
as Rv. X. 158, I : ‘ May Surya protect us from heaven, Vata 
from air, Agni from the earthly regions’). Each of these, 
he continues, has various appellations according to differences 
of function, just as the same person may act in the capacity 
of hotr, adhvaryu^ brahman^ udgdtr. Yaska himself does 
not admit that all the various Gods are only forms or 
manifestations of the three representative deities, though he 
allows that those forming each of the three orders are allied 
in sphere and functions.”' According to the Satapatha 
Brahman the thirty three Gods were 8 Vasus, 1 1 Rudras, 
12 Adityas, Dyus, and Prthivi (7, 5, 7, 2). The Aitareya 
Brdhmana substitutes Prajdpati and Vasatkdra only for 
Dyus and Prthivi (i, 2, 4). The Gods have, according to 
their attributes, also been divided into four castes like men 
in some of the Brahmanas and Saiuhitas. Agni and Brhaspati 
are regarded as Brahmanas [Tait. Brah. 3, 5.3; Tait. Sam. 
2, 2, y, i) ; Indra, Varuna and Soma etc. as Ksatriyas ; the 
Vasus, Rudras, Adityas, the Visvedevah and the Maruts as 
Vaisyas ; and Pasan as Sudra. {Sat. Brdh. 14,4, 2, 23-25). 
Though the number of the Gods was originally 33, divided 
into three main groups, their aggregate ” could not always 
have been regarded as exhaustive, for in a few passages'-^ 
other Gods are mentioned along with the 33. In one verse 
(Rv. iii. g, g. = Rv. x. 52, 6) the number of the Gods is by way 
of a freak stated to be 3339.”'’ We do not think that this 
number was stated by way of a freak. The number gradually 
increased as new Gods were discovered and added to the 
pantheon, until at the present day it is three hundred and 
thirty millions or infinite. Erom One, the Deity became three 

^ Macdonell's Vedic Mythology ^ lo. 

“ Rv. i. 34, II ; 45. 2; viii. 35, 3; 39, 9. 

^ Macdoncll’s Vedic Mythology . lo. 
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(Rv. i. 164, 46), and from three it became thirty-three, and 
from thirty-three it became 3,339, and now it has become 
infinite in number. The conception was something like that 
of “ polytheistic Monotheism,” or the conception of the One 
God in infinite manifestations, or even Pantheism regarding 
the Deity as representing not only all the Gods but Nature 
as well.’ This One God was called Prajdpati who was 
not only above all Gods, but embraced all things. (Rv. x. 
I2T, 8-10). 

Anthropomorphic accounts of the Gods and their images, 
— Though the Devas were regarded as so many manifestations 
of the One God, each manifestation was differentiated from 
the others by certain characteristics and attributes inherent 
and peculiar to it, which went to make up its individuality 
and physical appearance. The function of each Deva also was 
different from that cf the others ; hence the mantras that 
were uttered for his propitiation formed a separate group and 
were quite appropriate to his nature and character. For 
example, Indra had a beautiful nose {su-ndsika) and his jaws 
or lips were symmetrical {su-§ipra). He had tawny beards 
(Rv. ii. II, 1 ; X. 23, i. 4), and tawny hair (Rv. x. 96, 5, 8), 
and wore a golden helmet on his head (Rv. viii. 92, 4). He 
had a capacious belly as he could consume vast quantities of 
the Soma drink (Rv. ii. iG, 2), when he was compared to a 
lake. (Rv. iii. 36, 8). He was armed usually with the dreaded 
thunderbolt which had been first made of stone, then of bone, 
and lastly was made of gold and iron, showing the different 
stages of culture through which the ancient Aryans had 
passed. He had a pair of bay horses on which he rode, as 
befitting a warrior and leader of hosts, or which drew his car 
which was golden (Rv. vi. 29, 2). But he always fought from 
his car and the epithet, rathesthd (car-fighter), is exclusively 
appropriated to him. He had long arms, which were far- 
extended and great (Rv. vi. 19, 3; viii. 32, 10; 70, i), as 


‘ Ibid. 
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well as strong and well-shaped. Besides weilding the thunder- 
bolt, he also used the bow and arrows in war (Rv. viii. 45, 4 ; 
66, 6. II ; X. 103, 2. 3) and sometimes carried the amku§a 

(hook) as a weapon. (Rv. x 44, 9). His whole appearance is 

* 

tawny (Rv. x. 96), though he is occasionally described as 
golden (Rv. i. 7, 2 ; viii. 55, 1). Indra had a wife named Sad 
or Indranl (Rv. i. 82, 5. 6; iii. 53, 4. 6; x. 86. 9. 10), and he 
enjoyed great domestic felicity. (Rv. iii. 53, 4. 6). 


The above brief description of India’s appearance 
is sufficiently anthropomorphic, and it was not unnatural 
that images were made of him, worshipped, and sometimes 
sold for an adequate value. As I have already pointed out 
elsewhere, Chap, iii, pp. 143- 145'), the worship of the 

images of Gods was not unknown in Rgvedic times. “ Did the 

Vedic Indians make images of tiieir Gods ? ” asks Dr. Muir. ' 

% 

Professor M idler [Chips from a German Workshop i. 38) 


answers the question in the negative. “ The religion of the 
Veda” he says, “ knows of no idols. The worship of idols 
in India is a secondary formation, a later degradation of the 
more primitive worship of ideal Gods.” On the other hand, 
Dr. Bollensen finds in the hymns clear references to images 
of the Gods. {^Journal of the German Oriental Society, 


XXII. 587lf). He writes; ‘‘From the common appellation 
of the Gods as divonaras ‘ men of the sky ’ or simple naras 
(Z.,!zr(3:x ?) ‘ men,' and from the epithet nrpe§as ‘having the 
form of men ’ ^ (Rv. iii. 4, 5), we may conclude that the 
Indians did not merely in imagination assign human forms 
to their Gods, but also represented them in a sensible manner. 
Thus in Rv. ii. 33, g, a painted image of Rudra is described : 
sihirebhir 
pi pise hira\ 


angaih pururupah ugrah babhrus 


With 


§ukrabhih 


many-formed, awful, 


brown, he is painted with shining golden colours.’ Rv. i. 
25, 13 (where it is said of Varuna, that wearing a golden 


‘ O. S. T. V. 453. 

® Cf. Sayaiia's Commentary on Rv. iii. 4, 5. 
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coat of mail, he veils himself in his radiance ; spies sit round 

him ’), appears also to refer to a sensible representation 

Still clearer appears the reference to representations in the 
form of an image in Rv. v. 52, 15, nu manvdnah esdm devdn 
o§tha (the editions of prof. Muller and Aufrecht both read 
achhd). ‘ I now pray to tlie Gods of these (Maruts).’ Here 
it sei-n^ that the Maruts are distinguished from their Gods 

i.e. from tiieir images.’ ‘ Besides the common expression 

vapus^ tanu^ rupa (‘ body’ and ‘form ’), there is in the oldest 
language one which properly denotes an image of the Gods 
vis. Sandrs. Much more is added in support of the same 
view.” Personally I have no doubt that the anthropo- 
morphical description of the Gods in the Rgveda was not 
merely imaginary, but also suggested tludr sensible re- 
presentations. 

'I'he description of Rudra also is anthropomorphical. 
Professor Macdonell thus describes his physical features : 
” He has a hand (Rv. ii. 33, 7), arms (Rv. ii. 33, 3) and 
firm limbs (Rv. ii. 33, 1 1). He has beautiful lips (Rv. ii. 

33, 5), and (like PLi§an) wears braided hair. (Rv. i. 1 14, 1. 5). 
His colour is brown {babhrit^ Rv. ii. 33, 5) and he is multiform 
(Rv. ii. 33, 9\ He shines like the brilliant Sun, like gold. 
(Rv. i. 43, 5). He is arrayed with golden ornaments (Rv. ii. 
33, 9) and wears a glorious multiform necklace.” {niska, 
Rv. ii. 33, 10) {Vedic Mytho. § 28). Besides these physical 
features, he is also described as “soft-bellied ” (Rv. ii. 33, 5) 
“ wielder of the thunderbolt ” (Rv. ii. 33, 3) armed with a 

bow and arrows (Rv. ii. 33, 10) and a javelin {Jieti., Rv, ii. 33, 

14) , destroyer of sins (Rv. ii. 33, 2. 3), owner of medicinal 

plants, and the chief physician amongst physicians, (Rv. ii. 

33, 4), white-complexioned (Rv. ii. 33, 8), father of the 

Maruts (Rv. ii. 33, i ), and omniscient and divine. (Rv. ii. 33, 

15) . His epithet Tryambaka occurs in the Rgveda (vii. 59, 
12), though only once. The Vajasaneyi Samhita clothes him 
in a skin (3, 61) and makes him a dweller on the mountains. 

(16, 2-4). 


1 
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I have elsewhere described Rudra as the prototype of 
the later Vedic and Pauranic Siva. [Vide id, ante). 

It is, therefore, a mistake to suppose that Siva was not a 
Vedic but a non-Aryan God. The Rgvedic description of 
Rudra exactly tallies with the Pauranic description of Siva, 
and, as it is anthropomorphic, undoubtedly suggests points 
for making his image. 

The anthropomorphic description of Pusan arid Varuna 
have been briefly referred to above. But “ the anthropomor- 
phism of Varuna’s personality is more fully developed on 
the moral than on the physical side. The descriptions of 
his person and his equipments are scanty, more stress being 
laid on his activity. He has a face, an eye, arms, hands and 
feet. He moves his arms, walks, drives, sits, eats and drinks. 
The poet regards the face {amkam) of Varuna as that of 
Agni (Rv. vii. 88, 2). The eye of Mitra and Varuna is the 
Sun (Rv. i. 1 15, I ; vi. 51, i ; vii. 6(, i). The fact that thi^ 
is always mentioned in the first verse of a hymn suggests 
that it is one of the first ideas that occur when Mitra and 
Varuna are thought of. I'he eye with wliich Varuna is said 
in a hymn to Surya (Rv. i. 50, 6) to observe mankind, is 
undoubtedly the Sun... Varuna wears a golden mantle [drdpi) 
and puts on a shining robe... In the Satapatha Brdhmana 
(13. 3 i 6) 5) Varuna is represented as a fair, bald, yellow-eyed 
old man,.. Mitra and Varuna’s abode is golden and situated 
in heaven, (Rv. v, 67, 2 ; i. 136, 2) and Varuna sits in his 
mansion (pastydsu) looking on all deeds. (Rv. i. 25, 10. ii). 
His and Mitra’s seat {sadas) is great, very lofty, firm with a 
thousand columns (Rv. v. 68, 5 ; ii. 41, 5), and their house 
has a thousand doors (Rv. vii. 88, 5). The all-seeing Sun, 
rising from his abode, goes to the dwellings of Mitra and 
Varuna to report the deeds of men (Rv. vii. 60, :. 3) and 
enters their dear dwelling (Rv. i. 152, 4). It is in the highest 
heaven that the Fathers behold Varuna (Rv. x. 14, 8). ..In 
marked contrast with Indra, Varuna has no myths related of 
him, while much is said about him (and Mitra) as upholder 
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of the physical and moral order. Varuna is a great lord of 
the laws of N il ure. He established heav'en and earth and 
dwells in all the worlds Rv. viii. 42, i '. The three heavens 
and the three earths are depositetl within him (Rv. vii. 87, 5). 
He and Mitra rule over the whole world, (Rv. v. 63, 7 ', or 
encompass the two worlds (Rv. vii. 61, 4). ..They are lords 
of order' (r/«] and light, who by means of order are the 
upholders of order. (Rv. i. 23, 5), ....\s a moral Governor, 
Varuiia stands far above any other deity. 


His 


•ath 


roused by sin, the infringement of his ordinances, which he 
severely punishes (Rv. vii. 8b, 3. 4). d'he fetters {pasalt) 
with which he binds sinners are often mentioned. (Rv. i. 24 
15; vi 74, 4; X 85, 24 ^ V.iruria was undoubtedly the 

encompassing skv, with his eye as tlie .Sun. He was after- 
wards identified with the aerial ocean above and the 
terrestrial ocean below. - 

The description of U§as, the Goddess of Dawn, is also 
anthropomorphic, consistently with her natural appearance 
in the sky. “ Usas ” says Professor Macdonell “ is the most 
graceful creation of Vedic poetry and there is no more 
charming figure in the descriptive religious lyrics of any other 
literature, .. Arraying herself in gay attire, like a dancer, she 
displays her bosom (Rv. i. 92, 4. cf. vi. 64, 2) Like a maiden 
decked by her mother she show's her forna (Rv. i. 123, ii). 
Clothed in light, the maiden appears in the east, and unveils 
her charms. (Rv. i. 124, 3.4). Effulgent in peerless beauty, 
she withholds her light from neither small nor great [ih. 6). 
Rising resplendent as from a bath, showdng her charms, she 
comes with light, driving away the darkni'ss (Rv. v. 80, 5 6). 
She is young, being born again and again, though ancit nt ; 
shining with an uniform hue, she w'astes away the life of 
mortals (Rv. i. 92, 10). As she has shon<* in former days, so 
she shines now, and will shine in future, never aging 




4 > 


MacdonelTs Vedic Mytholofpy^ I2 
Vide Chap, ii, pp, 81-82 {ante). 
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immortal.” (Rv. i. 113, 13.15). She has been alternately 
described as the mother of Surya, having generated Surya, 

Sacrifice and Agni (Rv. vii. 78, 3), because she precedes the 

* 

Sun, and also as the wife of Sarya, because the latter follows 
her as a young man a maiden. (Rv. i. 1 15, 2 ; vii. 75, 5 ; iv. 
5, 13). I have elsewhere pointed out that she was the prototype 
of the Pauranic Uma or Durga.' 

It is further useless to multiply instances of the anthro- 
pomorphical descriptions of the Vedic gods. Though images 
may not have been made of all of them, tlieir conception in 
the Rgveda was sufficiently anthropomorphical to warrant a 

4 

.supposition that their worshippers had mental visions of them 
as glorified or divine human beings, possessing supernttural 
powers. Each manifestation of Nature, therefore, had a 
presiding deity of its own, distinct from every other manifest- 
ation and its presiding deity, and possessing supernatural 
powers commensurate with its peculiar functions and character. 
The natural object or phenomenon, through which the deity 
manifested itself, was however quite distinct from, the deity, 
as the body is distinct from the soul. 

I 

The visible bodies and invisible spirits of the Gods . — 
The sage poets of the Rgveda clearly, conceived the presiding 
deities as distinct from the visible material objects through 
which they manifested themselves.- The visible resplendent 
Sun was the external body of the real divine Sun who was 
subtle and invisible. The Sun has been described as “ the 
soul {dtmd) of all that moves and stands.” (Rv. i. 115, i : 
Surya dtmd jagatastaihusasca) . In Rv. x. 85. 16, we come 
across the following sentiment : “ Surya, the Brdhmans 

know thv two chariot-wheels in their season ; the single 

✓ ^ ' 

wheel that is concealed the sages know it also.” (Wilson). 
Now Surya was the daughter of Surya, the Sun, and probably 

' R^vedic India^ chaps, xiii, xxii and xxiv. 

I am much indebted to Professor KokilcvSwar Sastri's excellent article 

4 

in Bengali on Advaitavdda, published in the Journal of the Department of 
Letters, vol. viii. (Calcutta University) for some of the materials of this section. 
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stands for the dazzling light of the Sun. Of her two chariot- 
wheels, one was visible, and the other invisible which sages 
only could conceive in their mind. Another verse is as 
follows : “ When, Gods, you filled the worlds (with your 
radiance) as clouds (fill the earth with rain), then you brought 
forth the Sun hidden in the ocean." This refers probably to 
the manifestation of the Sun at the time of creation from his 
subtile and unmanifested state which was invisible. Again 
“ Ignorant, I incjuire of the sages who know (the truth) ; not 
as one knowing (do I enquire), for the sake of (gaining) 
knowledge : what is that One alone, who has upheld these six 
spheres in the form of the unborn ” Rv. i. 164, 6). Wilson 


comdfents on this verse as follows : 


(i 


Th 




One may be, 


according to the Scholiast, the orb of the ungenerated Sun, 
on which the six seasons depend ; or the Satyaloka, whence 
there is no return, and which may be considered as the stay 
of the other six worlds or regions ; or agreeably to the 
Vedanta views, ‘ the One ’ is the sole form of the unborn 
Creator, which is the same with the Universe." There is 
another significant verse (Rv. i. 50, 10) which describes the 
light of the Sun as ut., i e., the material light which is visible 
on earth, and uttara^ i.e,, the light that is diffused in the higher 
regions of the sky, and visible to the Gods, and uttama, i.e., 
the most excellent which is the light of Brahman or the 
Primordial cause of the Universe. Wilson again comments 
on this verse as follows ; “ Here, again, we may have an 

allusion to a spiritual Sun." This verse has been quoted in 
the Chdndogya Upanisad also where it has been remarked 
that the real Sun never rises nor sets. 

Agni or Fire also has two sources of production, one in 
the lowest region {avare), and another in the 
(parame^. The translation of Rv. ii. 9, is as follows : 
adore thee, Agni, in thy loftiest birth (place), and with hymns 
in thine inferior station ; I worship that seat whence thou 
hast issued: the priests have offered thee, when kindled. 


highest 

" We 


oblations." 


Wilson comments on the above as follows : 
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“ Agni is worshipped in heaven as the San ; in the firmament 
as Lightning, and as the sacrificial Fire kindled on tlie altar.” 
Tiie explanation is plausible ; but the verse may also mean 
that the material Fire on earth below is the manifestation of 
the divine Fire in the highest heaven. Rg. x. 45, 2 says : 
“ We recognize thy threefold station, Agni, and thy three 
(forms) : we recognize the many stations occupied by thee ; 
we know what thy supreme secret appellation (is) : we know 
the source, whence thou hast proceeded.” In Rv. x. 16, g a 
distinction has been m ide between the funeral B'ire that 
consumed the dead body and the invisible essence of Fire 
that carried oblation to the Gods and is all-knowing. 

The Soma too was both ’material and spiritual. #The 
juice of the material Soma plant was drunk, but the immaterial 
or spiritual Soma could never be drunk by any body. ” He 
who has drunk thinks that the herb which men crush is the 
Soma ; (but) that which the Brahmans know to be Soma, of 
that no one partakes... Concealed by means of coverings, 
protected by the Bdrhats,^ O Soma, thou abidest listening to 
the grinding-stones. No terrestrial being partakes of thee.” 
(Rv. X. 85, 3. 4). .Again the divine spirit of the Soma is 
referred to in the following verses : “ Like a horse urged on 
to battle, do thou (Soma), who art all-knowing, rush from 
heaven to the receptacle whose mother is the cloud.” (Rv. 
ix. 86, 3) ” All-seeing (Soma), the mighty rays of thee, who 
art the lord, encompass all tfie spliere ; pervading (all things) 
thou flowest. Soma, through thy functions ; thou rulest lord 
of the whole world ’’ (Rv. ix. 86, 5). ” Thundering like the 

summit of the sky the Soma) roars, by whose support both 
heaven and earth (are upheld) ; the Soma flows acquiring 
Indra’s friendship ; purified, he alights upon the pitchers. 
'Lhe light of the sacrifice, he distils sweet (juice) delightful 
(to the Gods), the parent of the Gods, the generator (of all), 
possessed of ample wealth ; he supports the hidden wealth of 
heaven and earth, the most exhilarating, the exciting {Soma), 

* The Hfirhats are the guardians of Soma^ Svdnay Bhraja^ Kngharya^ etc. 
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the nourisher of (Indra), the juice.” (Rv. ix. 86, 9. 10) 
“ Wearing a coat of mail (i.e., clothed in light) reaching to 
heaven, the adorable Soma, who fills the firmament (with 
rain), placed in the waters, generating heaven, passes with the 
water, (and) worships its ancient parent (Indra).” (Rv. ix. 86, 
14). “ All these are the offspring ot thy celestial effluence ; thou 
art the ruler of the whole world ; so, purified (Soma), this 

I 

universe is in subjection to thee ; thou, I ndu, art the foremost, 
the supporter of the house. Thou, O Sage, art the ocean, 
thou art omniscient; these five regions (rest) on thy support; 
thou sustainest both heaven and earth ; the Sun, O Pavamana, 
(nourishes) thy luminaries.” (Rv. ix. 85 , 28. 29). “ O Soma, 
Pa'Viamana, thine are the thrice eleven universal Gods abiding 
in the secret heaven.” (Rv. ix. 92, 4;. From these references 
to Soma, it would be abundantly clear that Soma was some- 
thing infinitely higher than the mere plant that grew on the 
mountains from which juices were extracted for drink and 
exhilaration. 

Similarly Indra also had two forms, one visible in the 
Sun, the sky, and thunderstorms, and another subtle, invisible 
and mysterious. ” That mighty mysterious form, desired of 
many, wherewith thou (Indra) hast engendered the past, and 
(engenderest) the future, the ancient manifested light, the 
beloved of Indra, into which the five (orders of beings) 
delighted enter.” (Rv. x. 55, 2). This was his secret and 
invisible form or place ot abiding which only the wise could 
obtain glimpses of or know : ” 1 liave looked down upon the 
secret and fearful place of his abiding ; I have repaired, 
desiring him, (to the place of) the self-sustainer ; I have 
inquired (of him) from others : they, the leaders (of rites), 
the searchers after wisdom, have said to me, let us have 
recourse to Indra.” (Rv. v. 30, 2,. 

Like Indra, Visuu also had a visible and invisible form 
He took three steps, of which the first two were visible, and 
the third which was in the highest heaven was invisible to 
mortals but always visible to the (jods. (Rv. i. 22, 20). This 






was his dear abode, where pious men rejoiced, and where 
there was a well of honey. (Rv. i. 154, 5). 

Vata or Vayu had also a physical form which manifested 
itself in wind. ‘‘ (I proclaim) the greatness of the impetuous 
Vayu; his voice spreads thundering around ; he moves along 
sweeping the sky, tinting purple (the quarters of the horizon), he 
advances, raising the dust of the earth.” (Rv. x. 168, i). The 

4 

sage-poet, unable to trace his origin, at first asks in perplexity 
“ Where has he been generated ? Whence was he manifested ?” 
but answers as follows : ” The soul of the Gods, the germ of 
the world, this divinity moves according to his pleasure ; his 
voices are heard, his form is not (seen) ; let us worship that 
Vata with oblations.” (Rv. x. r68, 3. 4). Vata, in another 
hymn, ^Rv. x. 186), has been described as possessing healing 
balm, and able to bring happiness and prolong human life. 
He had the treasure of immortality in his house, {fegrhe 
amrta^iya nidhir/iitah ). , 

The Maruts were the strong winds or storms that brought 
down rain. They rose from the ocean and shed rain. (Rv. i. 
39, 9). Their appearance was bright like the Sun or the 
blazing Fire. (Rv. vi. 66, 2 ; vii. 59, it). The Maruts were 
decorated with garlands and other ornaments. (Rv. v. 53 4). 
They had spears on their slioulders, anklets on their feet, 
golden ornaments on their breasts, fiery lightnings in hands, 
and golden helmets on their heads. (Rv. v. 54, ii). These 
were their physical features and appearance ; but their 
spiritual nature is referred to in a verse in which they are said 
to have saved men from sin. (Rv. i. 166, 8). 


The physical appearance 
limitless void over our head was 


of the sky or the vast and 
known by the name of Danh 


or Dyava But this physical sky was the manifestation of 
an unseen or invisible sky, known as Parama Vyoma. It 
was in this Parama Vyoma that I ndra upheld Dyava and 
Prthivi, (Rv. i. 62, 7) and it was in this region that Agni was 
first produced and became revealed to Mdtartivan, (Rv. i. 
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143, 2) who brought him (.'Xgni) down to earth and gave him 
to the Bhrgus. (Rv. i. 60, t). By the way, MatarEvan is the 


namt^ of Agni in three passages of the Rgveda. (i. 96, 4 ; 
iii. 5, 9 ; 26, 2). But he has also been distinguished from 
Agni and named separately, as in the verse : “ One Being the 
wise call variously ; they speak of Agni, Yama, Matarisvan. 
(Rv. i. 164, 46). Yaska has identilied him with Vayu, and 
Sayana has explained tht^ word etymologically as Md/tari 


prdniti 


ydvat ; i.a-i one 


who 


breathes in the sky ; in other words, air or atmosphere. And 

this view is supported by the v( rses in which Agni is said to 

have revealed himself to Matarisvan who brought him down 

to earth for the use of man.' (Rv. i. 60, i ; 93, 6 ; 128, 2 ; 

141, 3; iii. 2, 13; 9) 5 ; 4 - 9 )- been 

further said that Matarisvan produced by friction the hidden 

Agni. (Rv. i. 141, 3 ; 7 B 4 : ‘ 4 ^. O- one verse (Rv. iii. 

29, 11), Agni is said to have become the swift flight of wind. 

In another verse (Rv. x. 109, i), Matarisvan is spoken of 

as boundless and wandering (salila). From all these 

references, my opinion is that Matarisvan was really air or 

wind, though he is occasionally identified with Agni, because 

Agni cannot be produced and cannot burn without the help 

of wind or air. But Matarit van was not the material wind 

or vdta, but the very essence of it, produced by the vibration 

or ether in the Parama Vyoina ; and it w'as by 

the vibration or friction of Matarisvan that Agni was produced. 

It would thus appear that there are usually tw'O aspects 
of the Gods in the Rgveda, one physical or material, and the 
other subtile and spiritual, w'hich have earned for them the 
epithet of Dvijanmd or twdce-born. (Rv. vi. 50, 2). It is 
therefore a mistake to suppose that the Rgvedic bards w^ere 
mere worshippers of erude physical nature in all its different 
aspects. They really looked upon them as the different 
manifestations under different names of the one, all-pervading 
and underlying Spirit that w.is intelligent, active and highly 
beneficent, and revealed Itself outwardly as the Sun, the 


Mahdkd§a 
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Sky, the Prthivi, the Maruts, Agni, Indra, Varuna, Usas and 
so forth. This point will be father elaborated later on. 

Unify in diversity, Polytheistic Monotheism :’ — This 
invisible world of the Soul constitutes the one und'wlving 
principle of all physical existence, life and manifestations, 
and the Rgvedic bards Itad a clear conception of it. I have 
already said that the Sun has been described in the Rgveda, 
(i. I i5i 0 as the dtmd jay^atah or the “ Soul of the world 


or “ the Soul of all that moves or is immoveable 




{dtmd 


jayatastaihusasca) and identified with the Gods Indra, Mitra, 
Varuna and Agni, as will appear Irom the translation of the 
following verse, (Rv. i 164, 46) : “ Thev call him (the Sun) 
Indra, Mitra, Varuna, Agni, and he is the heavenly nobly- 
winged Garutman. To what is One, sages give many a title : 
they call it Agni, Yama, Matari'van.” (Griffith). Garutman is, 
of course, the celestial bird, the .Sun. Griffith thus comments 
on this verse; “ All these names, says the poet, are names of 
one and the same Divine Being, the One Supreme Spirit 
under various manilestalions.” Elsewhere the Sun has been 


described as Ekanui i d inahan dtmd devata Su 


ryafi i.e , the 




Divine Sun is the One great Spirit. As the Sun is Ayni, so 

the latter also is Sari'd de''atdh. i.e., .Ygni is all the divinities. 

Agni when born is Varuna, when kindled is Mitra.” (Rv. v. 

3 - O' Again, " Agni is one, though kindled in various ways : 

one is the Sun, pre-eminent over all ; one Dawn illumines 

this all ; one is thar which hath become this all 
ida m 




[ekam 


zai 


zi bahhuva sarvam). (R. viii. 58, 2). It will thus 
appear that there was in the mind of the Rgvedic 
bards a clear conception of unitv in the midst of diversitv. 
The burden of the song in Rv. iii. 55 is mahaddevdndm 
asuratvamekam, i.e., ” great and incomparable is the divine 
nature of the Gods,” (Muir), or as Wilson has translated the 
passage ” Great and unequalled is the might of the Gods.” 


I would prefer to translate the passage thus : ” Great and 
one is the might of the Gods, ” in other words, the great 
might of the Gods proceeds from One Source, And this idea 
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has been elaborated in what is popul'fe.rly known as the Devi 
Suktam, (Rv. x, 125), of which the Deity is Paramdtma or 
the Universal Soul, and the Rsi is Vac, personified Speech or 
the Word that proclaimed or manifested the Supreme Being, 
and was inseparable from Him, representing His might or 

function. This is how Vac, or the Primordial Force of 

> 

Brahman, proclaims herself : 

“i. I proceed with the Rudras, with the Vasus, with 
the Adityas, and with the Visvadevas ; I support both Mitra 
and Varuua, Agni and Indra, and the two Asvins. 2. I 
support the foe-destroying Soma, I'vastr, Pusan and Bhaga ; 

I bestow wealth upon the institutor of the rite offering the 
oblation , deserving of protection, pouring forth the libation. 
3. I am the Sovereign Qdeen, the collectress of treasures, 
cognizant (of the Supreme Being), the chief of objects of 

worship ; as such the Gods have put me in many places, 

% 

abiding in manifold conditions, entering into numerous 
(forms). 4. He who eats food (eats) through me ; he who 
sees, who breathes, who hears what is spoken, does so through 
me ; those who are ignorant of me perish ; hear thou who 
hast hearing, I tell thee that which is deserving of belief. 5. 

1 verily of myself declare this which is approved of by botli 
Gods and men ; whomsoever I will, I render formidable^ I 
make him a Brahman, (according to Sayana, Brahma, tlie 
Creator), a Rsi, or a sage. 6. I bend the bow of Rudra, to 

slay the destructive enemy of the Brahmans (chanters of 

* 

hymns at a sacrifice), I wage war with (liostile) men, I 
pervade heaven and earth. 7. I bring forth the paternal 
(heaven) upon the brow of this (Supreme Being),* my birth 
place is in the midst of the waters ; - from thence I spre.id 
through all beings, and touch this heaven with my body. 8. 

^ This passage has been orherwise translated thus : I bring forth the 
paternal (heaven), (which is) the brow of this world.” 

^ Apsvantah samudre : In the midst of the waters of the ocean. These 
waters must have been in their subtile form in the kdrana-samudra^ or causal 
ocean at the beginning of creation. ^ 

60 
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I breathe forth like the wind, giving form to all created worlds ; 
beyond the heaven, beyond this earth (am I), so vast am I in 


greatness, 

This Goddess, Vac, represented the Active Principle, or 
the Creative Force of the Supreme Being, apd was the origin 
of the later Vedic Uma, or the Pauranic Duima, the Primordial 


Sakti (Adya Sakti), from whom everything proceeds and who 
pervades everything and is conterminous with the Supreme 


Beinp; 


Himself who is without beginning or end, and vaster 
than the Universe. This Primordial Force manifests itself in 
various forms as Indra, Agni, Varuna, the Asvins, the Maruts, 
Mitra, Bhaga, Pusan, Tvastr, Rudra, Surya, etc., and gives 
forms to all created worlds. Nothing exists or can exist 
without its help or support. These manifestations, though 
diverse in character, are really one in essence. All objects, 
material and immaterial, owe their origin to it. The Rgvedic 
bards realised the presence of this Universal Soul not only in 
the Gods, but in men, animals, trees, mountains, and all 
natural phenomena. Professor Macdonell says that “by the 
end of the Rgvedic period a kind of polytheistic monotheism 
had been arrived at. We find there even the incipient 
pantheistic conception of a deity representing not only all the 
Gods but Nature as well. For the Goddess Aditi is identified 
not only with all the Gods, but with men ; all that has been 


8 o, 10 


and 


and shall be born, air, and heaven (Rv. i. 

Prajapati is not only the One God above all Gods, but embraces 
all things. (Rv. x. 121, 8.10). This pantheistic view becomes 
fully developed in the Atharva-veda (x. 7, 14.25), and is 
explicitly accepted in the later Vedic literature.” - 

Prajdpati . — Prajapati is called Hiranyagarbha in the 
Rgveda. The latter term means “ the Golden Embryo, or 
He who had the golden germ, i.e., He who was in the golden 
mundane egg as an embryo, Brahma, the Creator.” (Wilson). 


^ Wilson^s translation, 

^ Vedic Mythology^ ^ lO, 
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The following hymn (Rv. x. 121) is addressed to Prajapati 
(Hiranyagarbha) : — 

“ I. In the beginning there arose the Golden Child. 
He was the one born lord of all that is. He established the 
earth and this sky ; — Who is the God to whom we shall offer 
our sacrifice ?’ 

“ 2. He who gives breath, (/.^., life). He who gives 
strength ; whose command all the Gods revere ; whose shadow 
is immortality, whose shadow is death : — Who is the God, &c. 

“ 3. He who through his greatness is the one King of 
the breathing and awakening world ; He who governs man 
and beast ; — Who is the God, etc. 

“4. He whose greatness the Himavat, the Samudra, 
the Rasa proclaim ; He whose these regions are, as it were, 
his two arms : — Who is the God, etc. 

“ 5. He through whom the sky is bright and the earth 
firm ; He through whom the heaven was established,— nay 
the highest heaven ; He who measured out the aerial space ; — 
Who is the God, etc. 

“ 6. He to whom the two battle-hosts, sustained by his 
support, look up trembling in spirit, there where the risen 
Sun shines : — Who, etc. 

“ 7. When the mighty waters pervaded the universe, 
holding the germ and begetting fire, thence He arose, who 
is the sole life of Gods ; Who is the God, etc. 

“ 8. He who by his might looked even over the waters 
which gave strength and lit the sacrifice ; — He who alone is 
God above all the Gods ; — Who is the God, etc. 

“ g. May He not harm us, the Creator of this earth ; 
who, ruling by fixed ordinances, created the heaven ; who 
also created the bright and mighty waters : — Who is the God 
to whom we shall offer our sacrifice ? 


^ The last sentence has been otherwise translated by Wilson, following 
the commentators : “ Let us offer worship with an oblation to the divine Ka ’’ 
(or Prajapati), 
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“ 10. No other than thou, Prajapati, hast given existence 
to all th6se beings ; may that object of our desires for which 

we sacrifice to thee be ours, may we be the possessor of 
riches.” 

The Purusa-Sukta. — Prajapati, then, is the Creator, 
(Pauranic Brahma) of the Universe, and of all animate 
and inanimate things that exist. He is thus regarded 
as the mighty Generative or Male Principle, the Purusa, 
or the Giant Being who is identified with the entire 
Universe, and even greater than it, who divide|| 
himself, or was divided by the Gods into all the component 
parts that constitute the Universe— the Sun, the Moon, the 
Earth, man, animals, plants, and even the four natural classes 
into which mankind is divided. The Purusa “ is the victim 
whom the Gods offer up and the dissection of whose body — 
which is simply the material to work with, the whole of pre- 
existing Matter, with its latent possibilities for generating 
life —produces the various parts of the Universe with their 
denizens, of course with special reference -to our habitable 
earth, as far as known to the Aryas oT India.” ’ The hymn 
in which the sacrifice of the Purusa has been related is called 
the P^urusa-Sukta (Rv. x. go) and thus reads in translation : 

I. “ Purusa of the thousand heads, the thousand eyes, 
ilie thousand feet, covered the earth in all directions %nd 
extended ten finger-breadths beyond. 2. Puru§a is this 
whole universe, whatever has been, and whatever shall be 
and a possessor of the immortality which groweth great by 
food (offered in sacrifice ?) 3. So great is Purusa, yea, 
greater still. One quarter of him is all that hath been made, 
three quarters of him are the immortals in heaven. 4. With 
three feet Purusa mounted up, with one foot he remained 
here, then he spread out on all sides and became that which 

eateth and that which eatetli not. 5. From him the Viraj 

- - - - _ . - 


^ Ragoziri’s Vedic India^ p. 420. 
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was born, and from the Viraj again Purusa. ’ As soon as 
he was born, he reached out beyond the earth at Ijoth ends. 
6. When the Gods prepared the sacrifice with the Purusa 
as the offering, the spring was the sacrificial butter, the 
summer was the fuel, the autumn was the (accompanying) 
oblation. 7. On the sacrificial grass they anointed the victim, 
that Puru§a who was born in the beginning ; him the Gods 
sacrificed, whose favour is to be sought, and the Rsis. 8. 
When the sacrifice was completed, they collected the fat 
dripping from it ; it formed the creatures of air, and the 
•^animals that live in forests, and those that live in villages 
(wild and domestic;, g. From this sacrifice when completed 
were born the Rg-hymns and the Sama-hymns, and the 

incantations (probably the future Atharvan) ; and the Yajus 
were born from it. 10. From it were born the horses and 
all the cattle that have two rows of teeth, the kine w'ere born 
from it; from it the goats and sheep were born. ii. When 
they divided Puru§a, into how many parts did th,ey cut him 
up? What was his mouth ? What were his arms? What 
were his thighs and feet called ? 12. The Brahmatia w'as his 
mouth ; the Rajanya was made from his arms ; the Vaisya — 
he was his thighs ; the Sudra sprang from his feet. 13. The 

Moon was born from his mind ; the Sun from his eye ; 

Indra and Agni from his mouth ; from his breath the wind 
vt^s born. 14. From his navel came the air ; from his 

head sprang the sky ; from his feet the earth, from his ear 
the regions; thus they formed, the w'orlds. 15. When the 
Gods bound Purusa as victim, preparing the sacrifice, seven 
enclosing bars of wood were placed for him, thrice seven 
layers of fuel were piled for him. 16. So the Gods through 
sacrifice earned a right to sacrifice ; these were the first 

^ *'The KzVaJ is a ponderous and solemn sacred metre, said to consist 
of forty syllables. That metre is born of sacrifice, and sacrifice of metre is 
a familiar mystical conception^ This is the explanation given by the Satapatha 
Brahmalia; ij;j^aim3aefidsTtselT^j its conformity to Vedic 

modes of thought and speec"~.’' Kagozin’.s Vedic India, p. 420 (Foot-note). 
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ordinances. Those mighty ones attained to the highest heaven, 
where the, ancient Gods abide, whose favour is to be sought.’' 

The conception of the Piirusa or the Giant Divine Being, 
who is conterminous with and even greater than tlie Universe, 
from whose body the whole creation including the Devas 
sprang, is essentially pantheistic, and was probably an old 
conception like that of Prajapati, Vi^vakarma and Paramatma. 
But the idea of His sacritice by the Gods and Rsis must have 
been of later origin, when human sacrifice was probably 
in vogue, and the four castes were fully developed. The 
idea, however, is somewhat self-contradictory in so far as » 
the Gods and Rsis who are said to have been created by 
him, took part in His sacrifice, although they were produced 
from one or another of his severed limbs. Tlie real idea 
was probably this : The Primordial Being or Brahman is 
Infinite and Limitless from His very nature. But as soon 
as He thought of Creation and revealed Himself in Creation, 
He conditioned His Infinitude and Limitlessness to a certain 
extent, which was undoubtedly the greatest act of sacrifice 
that man could think of. Without this great Sacrifice on 
the part of Brahman, there would have been no creation — 
no earth, no sky, no Sun or Moon, no Gods, no Rsis, no men, 
no castes, no animals — birds or beasts — no Rks, Samans or 
Yajus — and the One only would have remained absorbed 
in Himself for ever in the midst of primitive darkness, 
and limitless vastness. The Creation, therefore, was the 
result of Brahman’s Supreme Sacrifice, and this became 
the model of all sacrificial institutions invented by men for 
their own benefit, and the benefit of the Universe. 1 he 
Vedic bard has described this great Sacrifice in language 
and sentiments wliicli were necessarily somewhat crude and 
imperfect. Nevertheless, the Sukla is the great Pantheistic 
hymn in which the Universe, in its entirety and parts, has 
been identified with Brahman, the Supreme Being. 

ViHmka.rm,an, . the Crj^itii-P.-^Y\iii Purusa, or the 
Supreme Divine Being, wa dso named Visvakarman or the 
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Creator. The idea of creation connotes four things, viz.^ (i) 
the Creator ; (2) the object created ; (3; the material fcom which 
the object is created ; and (4) the place where the creation 
takes place. The Vedic bard looked upon the Creator as 
the greatest Artisan or Architect, and he was naturally 
puzzled to think about the material or materials employed 
by the Creator in creating the Universe, and the place where 
such creation took place. He vvas also unable to comprehend 
or describe the Great Artisan or Architect Himself. The 

translation of the following verses (Rv. x. 81) will speak for 
.itself : — 


2. “ What was the station ? What was the material ? 

How w'as it done ? so that the beholder of all, Visvakarman, 
(was) generating and disclosed heaven by his might^ 3. 
Having eyes everywhere, and having a face everywhere, 
having arms everywhere, and having feet everywhere, he 
traverses (heaven) wdth his arms, (earth) with his swift-moving 
(feeC, and exists a God without companion, generating heaven 
and earth. 4. Which was the forest, which the tree, from 
which they, (/.<?., the makers of the world directed by 
Paramefivara) fabricated heaven and earth? Inquire, Sages, 
in your minds wdiat (place) he was stationed in when holding 
the worlds.” (Rv. x. 81). Again we read, (Rv- x. 82). “ 
Visvakarman, of comprehensive mind and manifold greatness, 
is all-pervading, the Creator, the arranger and the supreme 
supervisor ; him in whom the desiri's of their (senses) are 
satisfied with food, they call (him) supreme beyond the Seven 

He who is our preserver, our parent, the creator 
(of ail), who knows our abodes (and knows) all beings, who 


2. 


Rsis. 3. 


things anew. 


In the first verse it is said that after pralaya. the Creator made all 
It is now asked — where was the scene of action, what were the 


materials and how was the work performed? In this world, says the com- 
mentator, a potter must have his shop, his clay, his wheel : so what site, 
matter, and implements had Isvara ? Sayan a intimates that the questions 
imply a negative an^w a^^antTsir." 


nece 


.‘ssary.” 'I’Wlson). 



if the kind was 
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is the name-giver of the Gods — he is one ; other,j,beings come 
to him to inquire, (z.e., to ask who is the Supreme Lord ?) 4. 
Those ancient Rsis who adorned (with light) these things in 
the animate and inanimate world, offer to 'him wealth (of 

sacrifice) as praisers with abundant (laudation). 5. What 

* 

was that embryo which was beyond tlie lieaven^ beyond tin’s 
earth, beyond the Gods, beyond the Asuras^ which the waters 
first retained, in which all the Gods cotHemplated each other ? 
6. The waters verily first retained the embryo in which 
all the Gods were aggregated, single deposited on the navel 
of the unborn (Creator), in which all beings abode. 7. You 
know not him who has generated these (beings), (his life) 
is another, different from yours wrapped in fog, and foolish 
speech, (do they) wander (who are) gluttonous and engaged 
in devotion.”^ (Wilson). 

From the above verses, the following facts are deduced : 
(i) that creation has no beginning nor end, in the same way 
as the Creator has no beginning nor end ; (2) that the 
Universe merges in temporary apparent extinction at the 
time of Pralaya^ but it really merges in the Creator in whom 
it remains in a dormant or quiscent state ; (3) that at the time 
of a new creation, the Gods and the divine Rsis come first 
into existence, who help tne Creator in creating animate 
beings and inanimate things ; '4) that the creation evolves 

V 

out of the Creator Himself ; (5) that the Creator, though all 
conscious, has not the same individual consciousness as 
sensient beings, v\ h ) are conditioned and limited by their 
own individual consciousness only; and (7) that the Creator 


^ Sayana comments on this verse as follows : “ The assertion that we 

know Vi's'uakarman in the same way as men say ' I am Devadatta, I am 

% 

Yajnadatta ’ is false ; for the essence {tatt-va) of Vi'svakarman Parame'svara 
is not endowed with conscious individual existence, but he is a different entity 
from you who are sensient beings, who have individual consciousness and so 
forth/’ 

Mahidhara explains this verse as follows : '‘You who are engaged in 
the enjoyments of this v, o*ld or neing subject to false knowledge or 

ignoranc ba^^e no knowledge of Truth.” Sayalla also has a similar explanation. 
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cannot be' apprehended by those who are engaged in the 
enjoyments of this world, or of the next, as such enjoymi nts 
do not conduce to that self-eoncentraiion which is if'e key lo 
real divine knowledge, and only serve to keep the mind 
wandering away from God and this perception of the Truth. 

y'edtc Cosmogony . — And this naturally leads us to Vedic 
Cosmogony, as conceived by the Rsis. Ihere is a remarkable 
hymn in the Rgveda (x. 129) of which the deity is the 

Paramdtman (the Universal Soul) and the Rsi is Prajapati 
Himself, and which reads as follows in translation : 




I. Nor Aught 


nor Naught existed then ; not the 
aerial space, nor heaven’s bright woof above. What covered 
all? Where rested all ? Was it water, the profound abyss? 
2. Death was not then, nor immortality ; there was no 
difference of day and night. ^ That One breathed breathless 
in Itself, i.e., existed, but without exeriing or manifesting 
Itself; and there was nothing other than It. 3. In the 
beginning there was darkness in darkness enfolded, all was 
undistinguishable water. ^ That One, wdiich lay in the empty 
space, wrapped in nothingness, was developed by the power 
of heat (tapasas).'* 4. Desire first arose in lt,“*^ that was the 

^ “ That is, time was not yet, because time is known only by the 

alternation of day and night. 'Fnerefore in Genesis 1., the first work of creation 
is to ‘ divide the light from the darkness.’ *' Ragozin’s Vedic India^ P 427. 

^ “ Compare all this to Genesis 1., 2 ; *' And darkness was on the face of 

the deep, and the spirit of God was moving (or brooding! on the face of waters.’^ 
Ragozin’s V, /. 

^ Wilson translated tapasas as “ through the power of austerity,” and 
says the word “ is said to mean not penance, but the contemplation of the 
thinss which were to be created.” 

* Desire to manifest itself) is the first stirring of sentient will, which 
must itself preceda actioi Fne ward is Ka^na, It became (from obvious 
association) the word for ‘Move” and the name of the F^ove-God The Greek 
language and mythologv presents an exactly parallel case : Eros, the name of 
the Love-God, original!/ mea/is ‘desire.’ And by the light of this marvellous 
effort of Vedic thought, the m .in features of the cosmogonic fragment in 
Hesiod, s Theogony acquire a new and startling sign’iicance : ‘ Sing the sacred 

race of immortals who sprang from Earth and starry Heaven and murky 
Night, whom the briny deep bore Foremost sprang Chaos and next broad- 
bosomed Earth {prthivD Eros, most beautiful of Immortals,..’ This Eros 

is the Cosmogonic K'lna ( Desire) of our hymn, the prompter of the act of 
creation ” Ragozin’s V. /. P 247-428 (Foot-note). 
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primal germ of mind, which poets, searching with their 
intellects, discovered in their hearts to be the bond between 
Being and Not-Being. 5. The ray of light which stretched 
across these worlds, did it come from below or from above ? 
Then seeds were sown and mighty forces arose. Nature 
beneath, and Power and Will above. 6. Who indeed knows? 
Who proclaimed it here — whence, whence this creation was 
produced ? The Gods were later than its production — who 
then knows whence it sprang? 7. He from whom this 
creation sprang, whether He made it or not, the All-Seer in 
the highest heaven. He knows it, or He does not.’' ^ (Max 
Muller). 

The Vcdic thinkers conceived primeval Chaos, un- 
quickened as yet by the first liat of Creative Will, yet brooded 
over by the Divine presence, which their great poetic gift 
enabled them to clothe in such words as, to use Max Muller’s 

4 

enthusiastic expression, “ language blushes at, but her blush 
is a blush of triumph.” ” One of the great beauties of this 
matchless piece ” says Ragozin ‘ is that while reaching the 
uttermost bounds of philosopl-.ical abstraction, it is never 
obscure unless to the absolutely uninitiated. ” 

As already stated, the Vedic bards conceived creation 
the result of desire (kdma) in the mind of the Biahman. 
Before creation, chaotic matter was in a quiscent state, 
resting in the bosom of the Great One, without any signs of 
life or activity. As soon as desire for creation arose in the 
Divine Mind, there was a simultaneous stir, movement and 
activity in the entire c laotic mass, th : result of vibration 
proceeding from His desire. Rays of light were stretched 

^ The l.ist sentence can be explained thus ; If the Creator knew that 
He had made the creation, He would be conditioned by His knowledge or 
individualistic consciousness. Creation. like the Creator, has neither begin- 
ning nor end. But the creation of a thing implies its beginning, though the 
Universe really has no beginning. Therefore to say that the Universe was 
created by Brahman would be to limit and condition creation and Brahman 
Himself. Hence the poet says : He knows it, or He does not.''’ 
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out across, below and above. “ This, according to Sayana, 

% 

refers to the suddenness of creation, which was developed 

in the twinkling of an eye, like the flash of the Sun’s ray. 

It was so quick, he continues, that it was doubtful whether 

the things in the central space (understood by the word 

‘ across’) were created first, or those above, or those below; 

in other words, creation took place simultaneously in all the 

three portions of the Universe. Sayana tries to reconcile 

this with the received notion of creation in a series (vzi2. 

that from dimd came the dkd^a, and from the dkdsa the 

wind, from the wind fire, etc.), by saying that this was the 

order in which things were created, but the development of 

the world was like a flash of lightning, so that the series 

could not be distinguished.” ^ 

% 

In the above hymn, it has been said : “ Then seeds 

were sown and mighty forces arose. Nature (Svadhd) 
beneath, and Power and Will {Prayati) above.” This pro- 
bably’implies that the Brahman divided Himself into two 
halves, one half was His Will and Power (Purusa\ and the 
other half Nature {or Prakrti) in whom seeds were sown for 
the evolution of creation. This Svadhd or Nature was 
probably the same as .Aditi, the mother of the Gods. ” Aditi, 
who was thy daughter, Daksa, was born ; after her the Gods 
were born adorable, freed from the bonds of death. When, 
Gods, you abode in this pool ^ well arranged, then a pungent 
dust went forth from you as if you were dancing. When, 
Gods, you filled the worlds (with your radiance) as clouds 
(fill the earth with rain), then you brought forth the Sun 
hidden in the ocean.” (Rv. x. 72, 5-2). These verses 
indicate the creation of the Gods as the result of vibration 
proceeding from the Creator. The Gods looked as if they 
were dancing and thereby raising, as it were, clouds of dust. 


^ Wilson’s Translation of the iXgveda, foot-note. 

^ when the world was yet subtile water as it Was before creation, and 

the Gods were properly speaking uncreated. 
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Everything was in rapid motion and whirling at the begin- 
ning of creation, and the Sun was afterwards revealed as 
the result of this vibration. 

This vibration is the same as the Primordial Force, 
of which all the Devas were the component parts. Indra, 
Agni, Soma, Rudra, the Maruts, the Sun, the Dawn and the 
Asvins, etc., were constantly vibrating and in motion. But this 
vibration was not the result of blind and unintelligent Force. 
“ From kindled heat {tapasah) were born Right and Law 
{Satya and Rta^ the Cosmic Order), and Night, then the 
watery flood. And from the watery flood the coursing year 
was born, disposing day and night, the ruler of all that 
close the eyes. And in their order the Creator formed the 
Sun and the Moon, and heaven and earth, the regions of 
the air and light ” (Rv. x. igo), 

So it was this Cosmic Order (Rta) that had been first 
born before creation took place according to this Order. 

were born Soma (Rv. ix. loS. 8), Dyava-Prthivi 
(Rv. X. 65, 8) the Maruts (Rv. iii. 54, 13 ; vii. 66, 13), *Agni 
(Rv. iv. 5, g), Brhaspati (Rv. ii. 23, 3), Sorya (Rv. v. 62, 12), 
Usas (Rv. vii. 74, i), Mitra and Varuna (Rv. i. 2, 8; vii. 61, 
2 ; V. 64, i) and the Visvedevah. This Rta or the Cosmic 
Order, proceeding from the Brahman, still rules and upholds 
the Universe regulating the course of the Sun, Moon, Dawn, 
the Winds, Year, Days and Nights, Seasons and Stars, and 
the birth, growth and decay of Vegetable and Animal life. 

We have endeavoured to give in this Chapter a brief 
account of the ideas that the ancient Vedic bards entertained 
regarding the Universal Soul {Paramdt man ox Brahman)^ 
and the creation of the worlds and of Gods, men, animals 
and vegetation. T he ideas, of course, were slowly and 
gradually evolved until at the end of the Rgvedic period 

the Vedic cosmogony was fully adumbrated, and unity in 
the midst of diversity realised. 


CHAPTER XIIS. 


Y 4 JNA OR VEDIC SACRIFICE. , 

No account of Rgvedic culture would be complete without 

a brief reference to Yajna or Sacrifice that played such a 
large and important part in the life of the Vedic Aryans. 

They were an eminently sacrifice-loving people, performing 
sacrifices daily, fortnightly, monthly, seasonally, annually, 
and on all important occasions and at the happenings of all 
the principal events of life viz.^ birth, teething, tonsure, 
marriage, conception, initiation, illness, death and so forth. 
In a word, it may be said that the life of the Vedic Aryans 
was made up of a series of sacrifices, which it was incumbent 
upon them to perform. 




Yajna means sacri- 


fice, — sacrifice of something that one considers to be useful 
or valuable in favour of an invisible Being or Spirit who is 
supposed to be fond of it, and capable of awarding a desired 
boon to the performer. The early conception of this Being 
or Spirit seems to have been awful. Grant xVllen, in his 


')f the 


the conception of this 


awful Being to the worship of the Old Man of a savage tribe, 

who had been its oowerful leader and also its terror in his 

& 

life-time, and who was thought capable, even after his death, 
of 


exercising his influence, either for good or for evil. His 

cherished with mixed feelings of 


memory was, therefore, 
awe and reverence, and his 


♦ • 


spirit sought to be propitiated 


by the offer and sacrifice of such things as he was fond of. 
Sir E. B. Tyler, in his Primitive Culture, " 


gave 


his 


attention mainly to the disposition of primitive man to ascribe 
a soul to every object, animate and inanimate.”' The vyorld. 


H. G. Wells’ Outline of History i. 77 (George Newnes, Ld.) 


1 
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according to this conception, was full of spirits, mostly 
malevolent, who delighted in being satiated with the blood of 
their human and animal victims. Hence, when any epidemic 
broke out among men and animals, causing sudden deaths, or 
a devastating famine occurred, it was ascribed to the 
malevolent influence of a particular blood-thirsty Evil Spirit 
or Spirits, who required to be propitiated by the offer of 
blood. Hence a fowl, a pig, or even a human being was 
sacrificed for his or their propitiation. This was the germ of 
Yajha or Sacrifice. 

Writing on this subject, Mr. H. G. Wells says: “(Neolithic) 
men were becoming aware that personally they needed 
protection and direction, cleansing from impurity, power 
beyond their own strength. Confusedly in response to that 
demand, bold men, wise men, shrewd and cunning men 
were arising to become magicians, priests, chiefs and kings. 
They are not to be thought of as cheats or usurpers of power, 
nor the rest of mankind as the dupes. All men are mixed in 
their motives ; a hundred things move men to seek ascendancy 
over other men, but not all such motives are base or had. 
The magicians usually believed more or less in their own 
magic, the priests in their ceremonies, the chiefs in their 
right.” 1 I'urther on he says that the mind of these Neolithic 
men became “ full of the fear of some ancient Old Man who 
had developed into a tribal God, and also obsessed by 
ideas of sacrificial propitiation and magic murder. No doubt, 
the rein-deer hunter was a ruthless hunter and a combative 
and passionate creature, but he killed for reasons we can 
still understand. Neolithic man, under the sway of talk and 
a confused thouglit-process, killed on theory ; he killed for 
monstrous and now incredible ideas; he killed those he 
loved througli fear and under direction. These Neolithic men 
not only made human sacrifices at seed time ; there is every 
reason to suppose they sacrificed wives and slaves at the 


* Op, cit., p. 77. 
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burial of their chieftains ; they killed men, women, and 
children whenever they were under adversity and thought the ' 
Gods were a-thirst. They practised infanticide. All these 
things passed on into the Bronze Age.”^ 

Evolution of Yajna . — The above description probably 
gives a correct sketch of the development of the idea of 
sacrifice amono sava<je men, and for tlu' matter of that, 
among savage Aryans. Rut at the dawn of the Neolithic Age, 
we find the Aryan mind concieving the existence of benevolent 
Spirits or Gods, as arrayed against the influence of malevolent 
Spirits or Demons. The Gods or Devas wQxe bright, powerful, 
benevolent and beneficent, while the Demons or Rgksasas 
were dark and malevolent, always seeking opportunities for 
committing mischiefs, and constantly striving for supremacy 
over the Devas. There was a constant struggle going on 
betvvern these two sets of powers, and the Aryans thought it 
right and obligatory to strengthen the Gods in their struggle 
with the malevolent Powers by the offer of prayers and such 
drinks and victuals as they found capable of strengthening them 
in their own life. Hence arose the necessity of Sacrifice. 
But this Sacrifice also carried with it the echoes of the beliefs 
and barbarities of a by-gone age, which they had outlived, in 
as much as we find occasionally even in Rgvedic times stray 
references to human sacrifice, in addition to the sacrifice of 
animals and the offer of oblations or purodasas (cakes), and 
the libations of havya [ghrta) or milk and the Soma-drink. 

The discovery and use of Agni (Fire) greatly impressed 
the imaginative mind of the Neolithic Aryans, as Agni was 
not only bright and gloom-dispelling like the Sun, Dawn, 
Stars, and Lightning, but it could also be very easily produced, 
whenever required for domestic or ritual purposes, by a very 
simple process, vis., the attrition of two dry sticks or the 
striking of two flints. Moreover, it was found instantly to 
consume everything consigned to it. On account of its 


1 


Op, cit.^ p. 78. 
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brightness and heat, it was identified with the Sun in the sky 

and Lightning in the clouds, and came to be looked upon as 

a deity on earth, who could be ea-^ily approached and 

worshipped, and through whom the oblations and libations, 

offered to the other distant Gods, could be easily and quickly 

conveyed to them. Hence, Agni came to be established as 

a Household Deity or Grhapati^ the Lord of the house. He 

was also regarded as the Divine Priest of the Sacrifice 

(yajnasya piirohitah) , and an. intermediary between Gods 

and men. Every Vedic house-holder was a sacrificer, 

and sacrificed to the Gods through Agni. It was highly 

necessary for, and obligatory on him to be a staunch Fire- 

worshipper, and keep the sacred Fire burning and alive in his 

house by throwing into it samits, or pieces of sacrificial wood, 

and pouring upon it libations of havis {ghee) and milk, and 

oblations thrice, or at least twice daily, along with his wife. 

For, the light of Agni dispelled gloom, the abode of Evil 

Spirits or Demons, (Asums and Rdksasas) ^ which earned for 

the deity the title of Raksohan or Killer of Demons. The 

• ♦ 

man who ceremoniously kindled the sacred Fire, and kept it 
burning all his life was called Ahitdgni. He could also 
worship the other Gods through this Agni, according to pres- 
cribed formulas, with the help of priests who were experts 
in the art of performing tlie different parts of the various 
sacrifices yajhas) that had different objects in view. Eilaborate 
formulas were drawn up in a later age for the performance 
of these which are found so correctly embodied in the 

Yajur-veda, and explained in the Brdhmanas and Sutras viz. 
the Grhya Sutras and the Srauta Sutras that even at this 
distance of time the ^ ynjfias can be performed as faith- 
fully as they were done thousands of years ago. The Grhya 

Sutras contain rules for the performance of all sacrifices in 

« 

connection with the important events and incidents of our 
home-life, viz., birth, marriage, initiation {upanayanam), 
conception, death etc., as well as of our civic and social life, 
e.g., the dedication of newly-dug tanks and wells and of 
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fruit-bearing and shady trees for the benefit of the public. 
The Srauta Sutras deal with elaborate formulas in connection 
with the performance of such sacrifices as Agni-hotra^ Isti- 
ydga, Pasu-ydga, Agni-stoma^ Asva-medha, Raja-siiya^ etc. 

The Ahitdgni. — It was incumbent on every Vedic house- 
holder to be an Ahitdgni^ or one who ceremoniously conse- 
crated Fire for daily worship in his house along with his wife, 
and jointly worshipped that deity daily till death. In his 
boyhood, he had to live in his preceptor’s house for the study 
of the Vedas, and the ceremony performed at the time of his 
first going there was known as Upanayanavi. Here he had 
to pass through a course of rigorous training and discipline 
under the direction of his preceptor, and the period of this 
training and discipline was known as Brahmacarya. During 
his stay with his preceptor, he had to throw a piece of samit 
or dry sacrificial wood into his tutor’s House-hold Fire every 
evening, probably with a view to be well practised in Fire- 
worship when the time should come for him to have his own 
hhre at home. On his Samd artanam or return home from 
his preceptor’s house, he had to kindle the sacred Fire, before 

4 

which he had ro perform the Ldja-homa at the time of his 
marriage. This Fire was called Grhya, Avasathya or Smdrta 
Agni. 

Agnyddhdna. — After his marriage, he had to kindle and 
worship daily what was known as Srauta Agni., which married 
men alone were privileged to do. d'he ceremony performed 
in connection with the first kindling of this sacred Fire is 
known as Agnyddhdna or Agnyddheya. For this purpose a 
new house, called Agni-§dld. is built, in which a four-sided 
altar or Vedi is raised. The northern and southern sides of 
the altar are long and concave in form, so that the size of the 
altar is like that of the trunk of a woman, with a narrow 
waist, and the upper and lower parts symmetrically bulging 
out at both ends. On the west of this altar is marked the 
place for the Gdrhapatya Agni or House-hold Fire in 
the shape of a circle, three square feet in area ; on the 

62 
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east Is the place for the Ahavaniya Agni^ marked in the 
shape of a square, and on the south is the place for the 
Daksindgni, marked in the shape of a semi-circle, but 
both of equal area with the circle on the W' st.^ The first- 
named Fire is the representative of the house-holder, the 
second that of the Gods, to wliich all oblations meant for them 
are offered, and the third, i.e., the Daksindgni^ that of the 
Pitrs, to which offerings intended for the Pitrs are made. 
The ho use-holder { yajamdna) performs on the previous day a 
purificatory rite, and towards evening enters into the Agni- 
§ala with his wife, where they both pass the niglit. 
The Adhvaryu brings Fiie and puts it in the Garha- 
patya circle where the Yajamana keeps it burning the 
whole night by throwing into it pieces of samit. Two pieces 
of fire-sticks are also brought there, and kept ready for use 
early in the next morning. As soon as the day dawns, a 
horse is brought, and the Adhvaryu comes and extinguishes 
the Fire. He then proceeds to produce Fire by the attrition 
of the two fire-sticks {aranis), the Yajamana holding tlie 
lower ar.ini, and his wife first, and then the Adhvaryu after- 
w''ards producing Fire with the help of the other arani by 
rotating it in a groove in th^ lower. The Fire, thus produced, 
is caught in pieces of dry cow-dung, placed in an eartiten pan, 
which the Yajamana kindles by blowing air from his mouth. 

The priests whose services are requisitioned at this Yajna 
are (i) the Hotr or Hold whose duty it is to invoke the Gods 
by the recitation of Rgvedic mantras^ and who is well versi-d 
in the Rgveda ; (2) the Xdhvaryu whose duty it is to pour 
libations etc. {dhuti) upon the Fire, and prepare the necessary 
havyas for the sacrifice, to the accompaniment of Yajur-vedic 
mantras, and who is an expert in the Yajur-ve da ; (3) the 
Udgdtr wiio is well prac tised in singing Sa na-manti a^, and 
thoroughly versed in the Sama-veda; and lastly, (4) the 
Brahman or Brahma, the chief Yltmk. who presides at thi' 

^ According to some, the place for the Gdrhapatya Agni should be square 
and that for the Ahavantya Agni circular in shape. 
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ceremony, and superintends the work of the above-named 
three Rfviks, being well versed in the three Vedas. 

After the Fire is kindled by the Yajamana, tlie Adhvaryu 
throws some sacrificial wood into it and deposits it in the 
Gariiapatya enclosure, to the accompaniment of som^" Sama- 
songs, sung by the Brahma. After that, the Adhvaryu takes 
a portion of the Garhapatya Fire, and, preceded by the horse, 
and followed by the Yajamana, proceeds to the place of the 
Ahavanlya, all the while the Brahma singing Sama-songs. 
The horse is then made to face westward, and to put one of 
its fore feet into the Ahavanlya enclosure when the Adhviryu 
touches its fore-foot with the Fire, and puts it in the enclosure, 
all the while the Brahma singing Sama-songs. Next, the 
Adhvaryu goes back to the Garhapatya Agni, and bringing 
a portion of it, puts it in the semi-circular enclosure for the 
Daksinagni. This done, the Brahma sings three Sama-songs, 
and the whole party walks round the altar thrice, with their 
right arms towards the Vedi { pradaksinam), after which the 
horse is set free. 

Next follows Purndhuti Homa. For this purpose, some 
ghrta is heated on the Garhapatya Fire, and the Adhvaryu, 
sitting near the Ahavanlya Fire, takes some ghee with a 
wooden ladle or spoon known as juhu, and pours it upon 
the Fire to the accompaniment of Yajur-mantras, all the 
while the Yajamana touching him. This is what is called 
Purndhuti, and with it the rite of Agnyddhdna ends. The 
Yajamanalias to observe the rules of abstinence for some 
days after this, and to keep the Garhapatya Agni constantly 
burning, though the other two Fires are allowed to go out, 
to be rekindled only from the Garhapatya on particular 
occasions. From this time onward, the householder is known 
by the name of Ahitdgni, and privileged to perform all Srauta 
ceremonies, and the worship of the Devas and Pitrs. ^ 

^ This account of Agnyddhdna has been condensed with slight alter- 
ations from Pandit Ramendra Sundar Trivedi^s excellent work Yajna-kathd 
written in Bengali. 
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I he horse in the above ceremony is the emblem of the 
.Sun. It is brought into the Agnt~sCild before sun-rise, and 
taken from the west side of the altar to tlie east, and made 
to face westward with a fore-foot placed in the Ahavaniya 
enclosure, all of which is emblematic of sun-rise. The fact 
that the Adhvaryu puts a portion of the Garhapatya Agni 
into the Ahavaniya enclosure after touching its foot with 
the Eire goes to show that Fire on earth is regarded as 
identical with the Sun in heaven, and the Sun being identical 
with Indra and Visnu, two of the supreme Gods of the 

Lvaniya enclosure 


Ah 


is lit for worshipping these deities, as well as the other Gods, 
and all libations and oblations offered to this Fire are 
conveyed directly to the Gods themselves. Fire-worship is 
a very ancient cult with the Aryans, having been inaugurated 
in Neolithic times, but the taming of the horse must have 
been earlier still, as it performs a very important part in 
the ceremony of Agnyddhana. Fire-worship also prevailed 
among the Iranians, and the ancient Greeks and Romans, 
which goes to show that the two last-named branches of the 
Aryans must have left their original cradle in .Sapta-Sindhu 
for Europe in Neolitnic times after the cult of Fire-worship 
had been introduced in the mother-land. 

Agnihotra. —After the performance of the ceremony of 
Agnyadhdna, which marks his initiation into the Fire-cult, 
it is incumbent on the initiated house-holder, called AliitasinL 


and his wife to perform twice daily the Yaga known as 
Agnihotra. hrom the Garhapatya Agni which is kept 
constantly burning, a portion of the Fire is taken by them 
to the Ahavaniya and Daksinagni enclosures respectively, 
and kindled morning and evening, upon which libations are 
poured. The morning libation to the 

offered to Surya (the Sun) with the recitation of the following 

mantra \ Bhu hhui'ah szah Om Surya-jyotih jyotih Surya 
Svdha ; and the evening libation is offered to Agni with the 
recitation ul the following mantra ; Bhurbhnvah svah 


Ahavaniya Agni 


IS 
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Om Agnir-jyotik jyotiragni Svaha. The libation consists 
of pure milk of a cow, specially reserved for the purpose. 
The milk is held in an earthen vessel and heated on the 
Garhapatya Fire. Two wooden ladles, one small, called 
sruva, and another lar^e, called Agnihot rahavanly are 
brought. The milk is taken from the vessel with the help 
of the small ladle, and poured into the large one four or 
live times, and then the contents of the large ladle or spoon 
are poured upon the Ahavaniya Fire, after feeding it with a 
samit^ in two instalments, bhe (irst instalment is accom- 
panied by the recitation of one of the two mantras quoted 
above, addressed to Surya or Agni, as the case may be, and 
the second instalment is accompanied by no recitation of any 
mantra^ as the offering is made to Prajapati who is simply 
to be contemplated in the mind, But the whole of the 
contents of the large ladle should never be poured upon the 
Fire, and a little remnant left, which is to be drunk by the 
house-holder. 

After offering libations to the Ahavaniya Fire, the house- 
holder sits before the Garhapatya Agni and pours the first 
libation upon it with the help of the small ladle only in the 
name of Agni Grhapati (Lord of the House), and the second 

'fhen sitting before Daksinagni, 
he pours upon it the first libation in the name of Agni 
Annapati (Lord of Food), and the second in the name of 
Prajapati. At the end of the evening ceremony, after drink- 
ing the remnant of havis, and throwing three pieces of sarnit 
into each of the three Fires, the house-holder pays his 
homage to Agni, and goes out of the Agni-sala. 

The performance of Agnihotra being obligatory on every 
house-holder, it must be daily attended to by him, and in tne 
event of his unavoidable absence or illness, by his represent- 
ative, either a son, grand-son, or daughter’s son. According 
to some, even after the death of his wife, the ceremony should 
lie continued by him till his own death, though, according to 
others, he may delegate his authority to any of his lineal 


in the name of Prajapati 
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representatives to perform it. For, its performance implies 
the repayment of the debts we owe to the Rsis, the Gods and 
the Pitrs. The ceremony itself is very simple, as our readers 
have seen, involving no cost or trouble, and can be performed 
by all, rich and poor alike. All that is necessary is a little 
pure milk, and a few pieces of dry wood. Even if milk be not 
available, a little curd, or a few grains of rice can be offered 
to the Fire. When nothing is available, one can offer one’s 
§raddha (adoration) to Agni with the words : Aham §yaddhdm 
juhomi, i.e., “ I offer thee my sraddha or adoration.’' Sraddhd- 
Homa has been extolled in the Scriptures. 

Isti Yaga. — ^The house-holder, initiated as Ahttdgni, has 
to perform many other Srauta Yagas, one of which is named 
Isti-Ydga, which must be performed every fortnight f.i?., on 
the full moon and new moon days. The former is called 
Purnamdsa Yaga, and the latter Dar§a Ydga. The rites 
performed for each are similar. The first offering, or dhuti, 
is intended for Agni, and it is called ptirodd§a, which is a 
cake made from barley or rice meal. The Rtvik, known 
as Adhvaryu, takes a few handfuls or ladlefuls of rice or 
barley, and puts them into a mortar {udukhala). After 
separating the chaff from the grain by husking them with 
the help of a pestle (gnusala), he winnows them with a wicker- 
fan and collects the whole grains only, leaving aside the chaff 
and broken grain-particles. Tiien the grains are grounded 
and powdered on a flat stone-slab 'Arsad) with the help of a 
round stone hammer {^upald), and the meal is made into a 
thick paste, from w'hich cakes are prepared by baking them 
on fire in small earthen dishes or pans called kapdlas, 
which are usually square in shape, but some of which are 
rounded off by rubbing on stone into semi-circular shapes. 
For the first offering of purodasa to Agni, seven semi-circular 
pans are arranged on the altar round a square one, all in touch 
with one another, and eight cakes are put into them, This 
is known as the Asta-kapdla-puroddsa. For the second 


offering which is intended for Agni and Soma, eleven such 
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pans are arranged as stated above, and eleven cakes are put 
into them ; but these cakes must be prepared by baking 
them on the Garhapatya Agni in the kapdlas themselves. 
Then tire cakes are steeped in ghee, and the pans properly 
arranged on the altar strewn with Ku§a grass. All these 
things are done by tire Adhvaryu himself, to the accompani- 
ment of particular Yajur- mantras. The offering of these 
eleven cakes is called Ekddasa-kapdla-puroddsa. 

The services of four Rtviks are required for the perform- 
ance of the Isti-Yaga. The first is the Adhvarju who 
builds, as it were, the body of the Adhvara or Yajha with 
the help of Yajur-mantras ; the second is the Hotr who calls 
or invokes the Gods with the help of Rgvedic mantras, the 
third is the Brahman who superintends the work of the first 
two, and the fourth is called Agnlt. an assistant to the 
Brahman. The services of the Udgatr are not required, 
as it is not necessary to sing Sama-songs during the perform- 
ance of the ceremony. 

The following articles are required for the Isti- Y§ga ; 
(i) .Some pieces of sacrificial wood, or Samit, three of which 
are necessary for encompassing the Ahavaniya Agni, and are 

paridhi ) (2) a few bundles of Darva or Ku§a grass 
which is strewn over the altar for depositing the sacrificial arti- 
cles upon, only one bundle remaining whole, named prastara, 
over which the ladle named juhu is kept ; (3) ujya or ghee, 
purified for sacrifice, the earthen pot in which it is kept being 
called djya-sthdll ; (4) four wooden ladles, the first of w'hich 
is called dhrnvd, because it remains fixed or immovable on 
the altar, the second is called sruva, small in size, w'hich is 
used f(jr taking djya from the dhrurd, the third is called 
juhu into which ujya taken from the dhruvd is poured, and 
the fourth is called upabhrt, smaller in size than the juhu, 
and held by the Adhvaryu in the left hand under it to 
prevent any djya from falling on the ground ; (5) agnihotra- 
havani, the large ladle mentioned in the description of 
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Agnihotra, which is used in the Isti-Yaga for the purpose of 
bringing yava or rice ; (6) mortar and pestle for husking 
grain ; (7) Surpa or a wicker-fan for winnowing chaff from 
the grains; (8 drsad-upala ox the flat stone slab and stone 
hammer for paunding the grains ; (9) Samyd, a piece of 
wood which is put under the stone-slab to make it a little 
sloping; (10) a piece of black buck-skin which is spread 
below the mortar and the stone-slab and (ii) a wooden 
sword called sphya. All these sacrificial articles are carefully 
arranged by the Adhvaryu over the altar, strewn with Kusa 
grass. 

On tlie previous day, the Yajamana invites Agni for 
performing the ceremony by throwing into each of the three 
Fires a piece of samit. In the afternoon after shaving, he 
takes his bath and some light food, and then standing before 
the sacred Fire takes a vow never to speak an untruth, 
and simitar vows. He sleeps in the Agni-fala with his wife. 

On the morning of the day on which the Isti-Yaga is to be 
performed, the (irst thing the Yajamana does is formally to 
appoint the Biahman to perform the sacrifice. The latier takes 
his seat on the south of the Ahavanlya Agni, the Yajamana 
sitting on his left and his wife sitting on the south of 

Garhapatya Agni. On the north of the altar, the Hotr and 
the Agnit take their seats. 'I'he Adhvaryu also has his seat 
assigned there, but he cannot sit down, as he has constantly 
to move about, doing this and ihat work in connection with 
the sacrifice. When the Brahma takes his seat, some water 
is procured with the face towards the east, which is kept in 
a pot beside the Ahavaniya Agni on the east. This water 
or ap is called pranltd which is supposed to act as vajra 
towards the Raksasas and Asuras. 

We will now suppose that the Adhvaryu has, in the 
meantime, got every thing ready for the sacrifice, prepared 
the purodd§as. arranged them in kapdlas over the altar, and 
kindled the Ahavanlya Agni, to the accompaniment of 
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Samidhenl Rg-mantras, recited by the Hotr. The ceremony 
now begins with the performance of some minor yagas. First 
is the Praydja yaga. The Adhvaryu offers five ahutis of 
ghrta to the following five Devatas : Samit, Tanunapdt or 
Nardsamsay Iddh, Varhih and Svdhdkdra. Next, one ahuti 
of ghrta is offered to Agni, and another to Agni and Somn, 
after which commences the principal ydga. The first set of 
puroddSas is offered to Agni, and the second set to Agni 
and Soma. Between the offerings of these two sets of 
purodd§aSy ahutis oi ghrta are offered to Agni and Soma 
respectively with mantras muttered in a low voice. Hence 
Wxr?. ydga is called Updm^u ydga. Then comes the Svistakrt 
ydgay in which portions of the puroddsas\ixoV^'a and deducted 
at the time of offering them are offered to Svistakrt or Rudra. 
The Svistakrt is followed by the Anuydja in which dhutis of 
ghrta are offered to the Gods Vrhihy Nard^anisa and Agni. 

The rites are performed in the following manner : The 
Adhvaryu usually stands near his seat to the north of the altar. 
Wheni^ver any ydga has to be performed, he comes to the 
south of the altar with the juhu in h:s right hand, and the 
upahhrt in his left, held below juhUy and directs the Agnit 
to request the Gods to hear. The Agnit then stands up with 
the wooden sword, named sphya and thus replies : “ Well, 
the Gods are ready to hear.” Then the Adhvaryu directs the 
Hotr to invoke the Gods, which he does by reciting two 
mantrasy the first of which is a Rg-mantra, called anuvdkydy 
and the other either a Rg- or Yajur-mantra, called Ydjydy 
because it is really the mantra of the Ydga. For instance, 
if Agni is to be worshipped, the Hotr, before reciting the 
mantrUy says : “ We worship Agni.” This part of the 

recitation is called Agu. Then muttering the Ydjydy he says : 
” Let Agni eat and convey the offering to the Gods.” {Ague 
vihi vausat). This is called Vasatkdra. Simultaneously the 
Adhvaryu throws into the Fire either the djya or the puroddsuy 
i.e.y whatever may be the offering. Then the Yajamana utters 
the renunciation mantra (tydga-mantram) sdiying •. “This 

63 
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is given to Agni and is not mine,” whereupon the Adhvaryu 
returns to his seat. This rule is followed in the case of 
performing every Yaga. 

At the time of offering an ahuti^ it is thp practice to keep 
a little remnant of it. puroddsas are offered , remnants 

are kept which are shared by the four Rtviks, special portions 
being allotted to each Two pieces of these remnants are 
reserved for the Brahma and the Yajamana who partake of 
them at the end of the sacrifice. 

The whole bundle of Ku§a grass on the altar, which is 
named prastara^ represen's the body of the Yajamana. After 
the performance of Anuyaja, the prastara is thrown into the 
Ahavaniya Agni, and when it is burnt to ashes, the Yajamana 
is supposed to go to heaven, and there mix with the Gods. 
When the bundle is burning, the Hotr, with the permission 
of the Adhvaryu, recites some mantras which are called 
Suktavdk, and when it is burnt to ashes, pronounces benedic- 
tions which are called Samyu-vdk. The three samits called 
paridhi, that encompassed the Ahavaniya Agni, represents 
the body of the Deva-Hotr or Agni. These are cast into the 
Fire, and the Deva-Hotr leaves the place of sacrifice. Then 
the Adhvaryu performs a Homa with djya in the name of the 
ViSvadevah, which is known as the Samsrava Homa. This 

brings the ceremony, so far as the Yajamana is concerned, to 
a close. 

So far, all the Yagas have been performed on the 
Ahavaniya Agni. Now comes the turn of the (iarhapatya 
Agni, near which the Yajainana’s wife has been sitting. With 
the exception of the Brahma, all the three Rtviks offer dhutis 
of djya to this Agni in the names of Soma, Tva§tr, the 
Deva-Patnis (the wives of the Gods) and Agni Grhapati. 
It is quite in the fitness of things that the mistress of the 
house should be mindful of the wives of the Gods and Agni 
Grhapati, the Lord of the house, as well as of Tvastr who 
creates and fills the house with children, and of Soma who 
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imparts comely appearance to the new-born babies. The 
remnant of havis offered to them is partaken of by her. Then 
benedictions are pronounced, and the Samsrava Homa is 
performed. This Yaga is called Pattii Samydja. 

The Adhvaryu now comes before the Dak?in.agni, 

and there performs an Ajya-Homa. The remnant of the 

% 

paste, from which purodd§as were made, is now offered to 
Agni in the name of the Visva-devah. All the Devas who 
were invoked by the Hotr not having left the place as yet, the 
Adhvaryu pours a little djya on the Ahavanlya Agni, which is a 
signal for their departure. This ceremony is called the Samista 
Homa. The ku§a grass, strewn over the Vedi, is now collected 
and thrown into the Fire, the water in the pot scattered over 
the altar, and the chaff and broken grain-particles thrown 
away for the Raksasas who claim them as their own. 

The Yajamana, it will be recollected, has been supposed 
to have attained Deva-hood after the sacrifice. He is now 
eager to attain the state of Vi§nu, and, therefore, like Visnu, takes 
three steps towards the east as far as the Ahavanlya Agni. 
Then looking towards the east which is the region of the Gods, 
he says : “ I have merged myself in jyotih (light).” After that, 
he offers the following prayer to Grhapati Agni : ” Make me 
the ideal lord of the house ; and let my son spread (perform ) 
this heroic karma after me.” Then going before the Ahavanlya 
Agni, he relinquishes the vrata adopted by him the previous 
day and coming out of the Agni-$ala, partakes, with the 
Brahma, of the remnants of purodd§a reserved for them. 
Thus is ended the I§ti-Yaga. 

It is now necessary to give daksind or fee to the Rtviks, 
At first, it was not expensive, for with the commencement of 
the Yaga, ric« sufficient for the four Rtviks was put into a 
vessel which was placed over the Daksinagni which kept it 
boiling. When rice was cooked, it was placed before them 
who partook of it at the close of the ceremony. This consti- 
tuted their daksind^ so called because the food was cooked 
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over the Daksinagni. As society advanced and ideas became 
complex, the rice cooked over the Daksinagni was discarded, 
and a milch-cow was substituted for it, which afterwards gave 
place to its money-equivalent in gold and silver [kdncana- 

mulyam).^ 

Pa§u-Vdga. — It will not be possible for me to give full 
details, in a small chapter like this, of all the important 
Srauta-Yagas that the Vedic Aryans used to perform. The 
description of the Pagu-Yaga, the Soma-Yaga, the Purusa- 
Yajna,, and the other Yajhas would fill quite a volume, and 
the details would be tiresome and bewildering to the ordinary 
reader to a degree. It will suffice to mention here in 
connexion with the Pagu-Yaga that, in addition to the altar 
used for the performance of the I§ti-Yaga, another new altar 
had to be made to the east of the Ahavaniya Agni, which was 
known as the Pdsuka Vedi^ over which again a small altar 
had to be raised, with earth dug out from the ground on the 
north of it. Farther away to the east of the Pasuka Vedi, a 
Yupa or sacrificial post had to be driven into the ground, to 
which the animal to be sacrificed was tied. Fire taken from 
the Ahavanlya Agni was then placed in the centre 'ndvi) of 
the raised small altar ; but fresh fire had also to be produced 
by the attrition of aranis^ and mixed with it, when the whole 
was converted into Ahavanlya, and the old Ahavanlya then 
took the place of the Garhapatya. A larger number of Rtviks 

4 

and their assistants were employed for the performance of 
this Yaga, and a larger number of Gods invoked. The man 
who sacrificed the animal was called Samitd. The animal, 
however, was not killed with any sacrificial knife, but 

strangled to death. Then the fat near the navel of the 
animal {vapd) was extracted by the Adhvaryu^ and offered 
to Fire with many formalities and mantras. 

. .. . - - ‘ . I ■ — — ■ i I I. ■ .■a - I . ■ 

^ I am indebted for the above details to Pandit R. S. Trivedi’s Ydjna- 
Kathd Read also Hillebrandt's RitiiaUliterattur and Keith^s account of Yajnas 
as performed according to the formulas of the Black Yajurveda^ 
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Animal sacrifice was prevalent among the Vedic Aryans 
in ancient times, and cows, oxen, rams, goats, buffaloes and 
horses etc. were sacrificed to the Gods. This custom must 
have been a relic of pastoral times, when meat was the 
principal item of food of the Aryans, and it was quite natural 
for them to offer to the Gods the same kind of food as they 
themselves found to be useful and nourishing. Sometimes 
at big sacrifices performed by Kings and Nobles, as many 
as three hundred buffaloes and one hundred bulls used to be 
slaughtered, and their meat partaken of by the votaries. 
Horses were seldom sacrificed, and the cost of performing 
a Horse-sacrifice {A§vamedha Yajna) was so prohibitive that 
none but Kings could perform it. But the sacrifice of bulls 
and cows etc. continued and was common, though, with 
the introduction of agriculture, it came gradually to be 
disfavoured on account of the great usefulness of the animals. 
The milch-cow especially was excluded from the list of 
victims, and earned the name of Aghnyd, i.e.^ unfit for sacri- 
fice, even in Rgvedic times. In course of time there grew 
up a strong revulsion of feeling against the slaughter of 
animals in general, and we find the author of the Satapatha 
Brdhmana indulging in the theory that after the Devas had 
performed the great sacrifice of the Purusa, the Giant Man, 
or the Creator, from whose divided limbs arose the different 
parts of creation {ante Ch xii. p 477), the essence of Y'ajna 
departed from Him, and entered into the horse. After the 
sacrifice of the horse, it entered into the cow, and from the 
cow it went into the sheep, and rom the sheep it went into 
the goat, and from the goat it went into the earth, where it 
found a lodgment or resting place in Yava and Y rlhi, i.e., 
barley and rice. The offer of cakes {purodd^as,), made from 
barley or rice, is as efficacious as the sacrifice of animals, 
to which cakes are compared. This theory, or account of 
the subsequent development of sacrifice, is very interesting, 
as showing the different stages through which it had passed 
in ancient times. The Puru?a probably represented man 
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and human sacrifice must have been in vogue in early times, 
as it is still in vogue among savages who partake of the flesh 
of the victims in order to imbibe their strength and spirit. 
Then followed the sacrifice of animals, viz, the horse, cow, 
sheep, and goat in succession, until, out of a strong revulsion 
of feeling against animal sacrifice, grew the desire of sacrific- 
ing grains only, or cakes prepared from them. ’ It is a 
mistake to suppose that with the preaching of the doctrine 
of Ahimsd by Lord Buddha, sacrifice of animals fell into 
disuse. The sentiment against animal sacrifice had already 
existed and developed, and the Buddha only gave expression 
to that sentiment by preaching universal love and kindness 
to all created beings, which, however, was carried to an absurd 
excess by his followers, as well as by the votaries of the Jain 
religion. Fruits, flowers, rice and sweets are the offerings, 
usually now made to the deities in all temples, either Hindu, 
Jain or Buddhist. The sacred Fire has probably been 
substituted by a lighted lamp, fed with or oil, which is 

kept burning during Puja or worship. 

But to return to our account of Vedic sacrifice. The 
initiator of the sacrifice as well as those engaged in perform- 
ing it partake of the remnants of the purodasas or djya and 


^ As already stated, in Vedic times the animal was not sacrificed with a 
knifC; but it was bound to a post {Yn[)a) and strangled to death. The Yajamana 
and the Rtviks had to turn their faces away from the place of slaughter, as 
the sight was extremely revolting. Mantras were uttered before the act of 
sacrifice which go to show that the performers of the animal sacrifice knew it 
to be a cruel act but tried to reconcile their conscience with such words 
addressed to the slaughterer as follow : "Kill the animal, kill it, kill it; 
it is no sin, no sin, no sin. The merits of this sacrifice will come to us, and 
its demerits, if any, will go elsewhere.” Similar sentiments are expressed 
even to this day at the time of sacrificing an animal : " Pabus have been 
created for sacrifice ; hence for sacrifice they are to be killed ; and their 
killing at a sacrifice brings no sin to the worshipper; as this killing is no 
killing at all, but it helps the animal to goto heaven.” Killing by strangulation 
was resorted to in ancient times, probably because there was no sharp metallic 
knives in the Neolithic age. With the manufacture of steel knives, sacrifice 
was made by decapitating the victim, as it is done even to this day. 
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milk, offered to the Gods, in order to be able to imbibe their 
spirit, and be at one with them. This would remind one of 
the Christian Eucharist sacrifice, at which bread and wine 
are offered, which are supposed to be converted into the flesh 
and blood of Christ for the time being, and partaken of by 
the votaries in order to be at one with their Saviour. ^ It will 
be interesting to refer to a similar sentiment that prevailed 


among the votaries of Mithra [Mitra) in Persia and the 
Roman Empire in Europe in the early part of the Christian 
Era. 2 " They placed before the mystic a loaf and a cup full 
of water over which the priest pronounced the sacred formulas. 


This oblation of bread and water, with which they mingled 
wine, is compared by the Christian apologist with the Christian 
Communion.” Of course, this custom was strongly con- 
demned by the early Christian Fathers as emanating from the 
Devil himself. One of them wrote as follows : ” The wicked 

devils have imitated the Christian institution in the mysteries 
of Mithras, commanding the same thing to be done. For 
bread and a cup of water are placed with certain incantations 
in the mystic rites of one who is being initiated.” There was 
of course, no imitation, as Mithraism was older than 
Christianity. I'he rite was only a relic of ancient custom, 
once prevalent among mankind, and particularly among the 
Aryans. 


Purusa-medha or Human Sacrifice . — There is no direct 
reference to human sacrifice in the Rgveda, though the 
custom may have been hinted at in some hymns (Rv. i, 24-30), 
and may have existed in pre-lkgvedic times. It seems how- 
ever to have been condemned by the Rgvedic Aryans who 

c hrist said that he was " the bread of life,” and further declared ; ' He 

that eateth my flesh and drinketh my blood, dwelleth in me and I in him.” 
The Vedic sacrificer also declared at the end of his sacrifice : ” I have merged 

myself in Light, and am at one with Visuu.” After that, he partook of the 
remnant of purodd'sa or cake. 

Read ante Chfip. ii, p. 94. 

Prof. Groten s ChriMfin Eucharist quoted in Pandit Trivedi’s Yajna- 

katha.” 

^ i * 
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did not also burn widows on the funeral pyres of their 

husbands. Though public opinion was strong against it, the 

custom may have persisted in secret, and there seems to have 
been a recrudescence of it in later time. For we find the 

rite of human sacrifice mentioned in the Vdjsaneyi Samhitd 
of the White Yajur-veda. “ The passage in it bearing on 
the subject is supposed to describe the different kinds of 
human victims, appropriate for particular Gods and Goddesses. 

The section, in wliich it occurs, opens with three verses 
which, the commentator says, were intended to serve as 

mantras for offerings of human victims. Then follows a 

series of one hundred and seventy-nine names of Gods in 

the dative case, each followed by the name of one or more 

persons in the objective case ; thus ‘ to Brahma a Brahmana, 

to Ksatra a Ksatriya,’ etc. The copula is nowhere given, 

and it is (juite optional with the reader to supply whatever 

verb he chooses. The whole of these names occurs also in 

the Taittirlya Brahmana of the Black Yajurveda, with 

only a few slight variations, and in some cases having the 

verb d-labhate after them. This verb is formed of the root 

labh, to kill, with the prefix «, and commentators have 

generally accepted the term to mean ‘ slaughter,’ though in 

some cases it means ‘ consecration after slaughter. 

It is true that there is a passage in the Satapatha 
Brdhmana of the White Yajurveda, in which the human 
victims at a Purusa-medha are “ recommended to be let off 
after certain mantras had been repeated over them ” (a 

process which may have beem adopted later on, when a 
a strong feeling against human sacrifice grew up) ; but this 
does not conclusively prove tliat the custom had not existed 
before. The A§oamedha or Horse-sacrifice required the 
immolation of a human being. which probably accounts for 
its abolition in the Kali-yuga. 


>' 1 


^ Dr. R. L. Mitra’s Indo^Aryans ii, 8o. 

The Taittiriya Brahmana says: "He (the initiator of the Horse- 
sacrifice) immolates a man ; (the form of) a man is (like that of) Virat, the type 
pf the animated creation. By the immolation of the man is Virat immolated.” 
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“ The Puriisa-medha was celebrated for the attain- 

# 

ment of supremacy over all created beings. Its perform- 
ance was limited to Brahmans and Ksatriyas. It could be 
commenced only on the tenth day of the waxing moon in the 
month of Chaitra, and altogether it required forty days for 
its performance, though only five out of the forty days were 
specially called the days of the Purus i-medha, whence it got 
its name of Pahcdha. Eleven sacrificial posts were required 
for it, and to each of them was tied an animal fit for Agni 
or Soma, (a barren cow), the human victims being placed 
between the posts.” ^ 

The Satapatha BrCihmana says : “ Now, if a Brahmana 
performs the ceremony, he should give (all his property) to 
the most learned. The Brahmana includes every thing; the 
knower of every thing is included in every thing; the Purusa- 
medha includes every thing, (and it is) for the attainment 
and subjugation of every thing.” He is then enjoined to 
retire to a forest, and separate himself from mankind. If he 
likes to live in a village, he should produce fire by the rub- 
bing of two sticks, return home and continue to perform the 
rites he was used to, not speaking with anybody, excepting 
the learned and those dear to him. 


Though the rite was condemned, discontinued, and only 



ance of the Asva-medha, it seemed to have established a 
firm hold on the mind of the superstitious, and during the 
Pauranic age, was again practised under the name of Nara- 
hali to please the Goddess Ch'andika. The Kdlikd Purdna 
clearly enjoins on the necessity of performing human sacrifice 
with a view to please the deity, and gives very gruesome 
and horrifying details as to how the victim should he 
selected, brought, consecrated and sacrificed to the God- 
dess by decapitation. Though sacrifice of a human being 
is now regarded as deliberate murder, and the culprit 


* Dr, R. L. Mitra’s Indo-Aryans ii, 79. 
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is tried and punished for culpable homicide, amount- 
ing to murder, fanatics are not wanting, who feel no 
compunctions for sacrificing even their own sons and 
daughters before the Goddess to secure an object dear to 
their heart, and we occasionally read reports in the news- 
papers about the commission of this most revolting and 
diabolical crime, which goes to show that human nature, in 
spite of its veneer of culture, sometimes harks back to the 
barbarous custom of brute-like savages. 

The A§vamedha and the Soma-Ydga . — The performance 
of the Asvamedha was only occasionally resorted to by Kings 
in order to celebrate a victory or establish their suzerainty, 
and continued down to the early Christian Era, the last Hindu 
King, said to have performed it, having been the great 
Samudra Gupta of the Gupta Dynasty. The later ancient 
Law-givers have prohibited it, along with some other ancient 
customs, for the Kali-Yuga. Another most important 
Srauta-Yajna in Vedic times was the Soma^ydga^ which has 
been described in the Rgveda as pratnamit ^ (ix. 42,4) or the 
most ancient, and as anterior to all sacrifices [Yaj^asya 
purvyah^ ix. 2,10). The performance of this Yaga was 
most complicated, requiring quite a troop of priests bearing 
various names, each of whom had to be given a number of 
cows, be>ides gold and silver, which m ule it a most expensive 
affair. A very large Sj^ace was required for its performance, 
and as sucli space was not ordinarily available in the house, 
an open space outside tlie village was selected for the 
purpose. The rite so netime lasted for only one day, when 
it was called Aikdhika^ sometimes for twelve days, when it 
was called Ahtna, and sometimes for more than twelve days, 
fora whole year, or even more — when it was called Sattra. 
The rite, known as Agnistoma had to be perforrned in one 
day, though the completion of its preliminaries took full four 
days. 

The Soma Sacrifice had for its offering the juice of the 
plant, known as Soma, ceremoniously prepared, and mixed 
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with milk, or curd, and honey, though, in connection with its 
performance, animals also had to be sacrificed. The Soma 
plant has not been correctly identified with any plant to-day 
and those who still perform the sacrifice use substitutes for it. 
Another branch of the Aryans, the Parsis, also performed 
the Soma-sacrifice in ancient times, and perform it even to 
this day, under the name of Haoma, with substituted plants, 
as the real plant is not available. Even in the time of 
Zoroaster, the real Soma plant was not easily available, and 
the Haoma ceremony had to be performed with the juice of 
the leaves of the pomegranate tree. In Rgvedic times, 
however, the plant was available in large quantities, which 
grew not only on the Himalayan peak, known as Mujavat 
(identified by some with the modern Katld'ia, situated near 
Lake Mansorovar in Tibet), but also in the plains of ancient 
Sapta-Sindhu, especially on the banks of the Sarasvatl, the 
Indus, the Arjikya and the Saryanavat Lake in Kuruksetra. 
(Rv. ix. 65, 22-23). The plant that grew on Mount Mujavat, 
however, was regarded as the best, which earned for it the 
general title of Maujavata, and was greatly valued and 
demanded by the performers of this sacrifice. The plant 
died down to its roots in winter and summer, and nourished 
again in rain-water during the rainy season. It was probably 
a phosphorescent plant, emitting a bright light at niglu (Rv. ix. 
85, 12; 86, 14), with reddish-brown leaves, which justified 


Suparna 


golden wings) 


and with Gandharva or the Sun. (Rv. ix. 85, ii)- 

resplendent appearance at night, and its waning and waxing 

during the year probably suggested its comparison with the 

moon which wanes and waxes, and becomes bright at night. 

As the Moon was supposed to contain the ambro-sia {amrita) 

% 

for the Gods, which made them immortal, so the juice of the 
Soma plant also had an exhilarating effect on its consumers. 
Hence in course of time, the Soma probably came to be 
identified with the Moon. However this may have been, there 
were traders in Vedic tiines who made it a regular business 
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of theirs to import the plant from the mountain, and exchange 
it for cows. Probably in consequence of the change of the 
climate of Sapta-Sindhu from cold to hot, the plant subse- 
quently became extinct in the plains of the Punjab, though 
it may still be obtainable in the lofty heights of the Himalaya, 


The S 


oma-juice 




if a diligent search for it were made, 
producing as it did a cheering effect on the consumers, which 
raised their drooping spirits, and enabled them to lix their 
minds on high spiritual matters and realise vividly the presence 
of the Gods, was eagerly drunk by the performers of the 
sacrifice, and even by soldiers just on the eve of a battle. 
(Rv. ix. i66, 2 ) It has been described, as the most favourite 
drink of the Gods and specially of Indra who was always 
eager to have an offer of the juice, and was said sometimes 
to drink it in such enormous quantities as to justify his 

The main object of the Soma 


comparison to a 


U 


lake. 


)} 


sacrifice was to strengthen Indra in his light with Vrlra, and 
bring down timely rriins from the reluctant clouds for 
helping agricultural work. The sacritice was sometimes 
continued for nine months, ten months or even twelve months 
to ensure timely rain-fall. The priests who were originally 
engaged in the sacrifice for nine months were called the 
Navagvas, and those who performed it for ten months were 
called the Dasagvas] but afterwards the practice was for 
all — either the Navagvas or the Dasagvas, — to perform the 
sacrifice for ten months only until tlie rains began to fall. 
There was, however, a school of tliinkers who held that the 
sacrifice should be performed for full twelve months, instead 
of ten, as Indra required to be particularly strengthened when 
he was in the thick of the light with Vrtra, the Demon of 
Drought. ^ 


the 


The Soma has been described in the Vedic Scriptures as 

’ because the deity presiding over it really helped 


King, 


Indra to overcome Vrtra, and grant plenty and happiness to 


^ h\^^‘^edic India. Ch:^. xxi tiud xxii. 


• o 
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the people. He was not only the King of the people but 
also of the Gods, as he led the latter to victory over the 
Asuras. Hence every Vedic Aryan worshipped the Soma 
and was fond of drinking the Soma-juice not only for securing 
good fortune, but also for obtaining immortality. In a later 
age when the plant became scarce, the drink came to be 
restricted to the Brahmans only, the Ksatriyas drinking the 
juice of the leaves of tlie Ficus Indicus, or the Fig-tree, and 
the Vaisyas drinking curd as substitutes of the Soma-juice 
with equal religious efficacy. Those of my readers who 
desire to know fully the details of the Soma-sacrifice and of 
other sacrifices are advised to read the Aitareya Brdhmana 
the S itapatha B rdh/nana, the Asvaldyana Srauta Sutra and 
the Kdtydyana S>'auta Sutra. Mr. d'rivedi’s Vajna-Kathd 

also giv ’s a pretty good idea of what the Soma-sacrifice and 
other Vedic sacrifices were like. 

Some causes of the decline of Indo-Aryan Culture . — 
The extreme love of artificial ritualism that tlie later Vedic 
Aryans developed caused them to direct their attention 
mainly to the forms of things rather than to their 
spirit, and seemed to smother their natural cravings for 
higher spiritual knowledge. Tliis also helped to make 
Brahmanism or Priestcraft strong, powerful and gradually 
autocratic. Hence towards the end of the Vedic period, there 
grew up a reaction in the minds of the thoughtful against 
meaningless ritualistic performance of the various Vedic 
sacrifices, and attaching an undue importance to them. Higher 
speculations about tlie human soul, (Jivdtmd)^ and the 
Universal Soul (Paramdtmd or Para-Brahman)., and their 
intimate relation to each other, were indulged in, and beatific 
visions obtained in the domains of higher spiritual culture, 
which were embodied in simple and rapturous language in 
the pages of the IJpanisads. Lord Krsna raised, later on, a 
strong protest against the performance of sacrifices for merely 


gaining worldly fortune and advantages, to the impov'erishment 
of the soul, and directed his votaries to realise God in their 
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own souls, by purifying their mind and controlling all selfish 
desires and other disturbing elements and influences by the 
practice of Yoga and the cultivation of the habit of looking on 
all things as emanating from, and permeated by God. He, 
however, appreciated the real significance and value of 
Karma and Sacrifice, as it was through these means that the 
Para-Brahman was said to have created this Universe. Lastly, 
came Lord Buddha who openly revolted against Brahmanism 
and its galling domination, and preached the noble doctrines 
of ecjuality, fraternity, and good will and love towards all 
created life, and declared that salvation or Nirvana, which 
meant freedom from the endless cycles of birth and death and 
human miseries, could only be attained by rigid self-control. 


and holy doing and holy thinking. When 


beauty 


the inauguration of the 


of the pure tenets of Buddhism was lost sight of by age-long 
accretions of doctrinarianism and meaningless formalities 
growing upon them, and the hankering after a pure spiritual 
life was. starved, there was another re-action in the mind of 
its votaries, which was taken advantage of by orthodox 
Brahmanism to resuscitate the old Vedic religion, not cer- 
tainly in its ancient form, but in a form acceptable to the 
people, which was a compromise between the Vedic 
religion and BuJdhisn. Hence 

Pauranic religion, and of the Tantric mode of worship was the 
result. Buddhism thus gradually lost its hold on the mind 
of the people and was ultimately banished from India. But 
the Pauranic religion too having failed fully to satisfy the 
spiritual hankerings and the social needs of the people on 
account of its highly exclusive character and rigid narrowness, 
liberal reformers in the persons of the great Sankara, Sri 
Caitanya, Ramanuja, Vallabhacarya, etc., rose at different 
periods of history either to preach the religion of the 
Upanisads or to proclaim social equality and 

the doctrine of pure love {bhakti) to God, which could be 
cultivated by all men irrespective of caste or creed, not with 
the help of any cunqjlicalcd religious rites and formalities, 
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but by leading pure and austere lives, practising good will 
and love towards all creatures, and earnestly and constantly 
taking the name of the Lord, without any thought of the 
self, or the good things of this world. The result was the 
gradual growth of that spirit of Vaird^ya^ or indifference 
to all mundane affairs, which probably carried in it the 
fatal germs that have gradually weakened and emasculated 
the national life of the Hindus, and brought about their 
present helplessness and degradation. A revival of Hindu 
national life probably lies in the direction of the full realisa- 
tion of God as the Creator of this wonderful Universe with 
its immutable laws (Rta), which certainly is not a mere 
delusion or mdyd, but is a real and necessary factor in the 
growth of our life and well-being ; and while people should 
make full use of all their faculties and opportunities to 
improve their surroundings and add to human happiness 
and culture by constant devotion to action, divested of all 
selfish desires, they should not be wedded to worldliness to 
such an extent as to forget that they are of God and godly, 
and that God alone is the be-all and end-all of human exist- 
ence. The early Rgveclic Aryans succeeded in developing 
a wonderful culture in the remote past, not by looking upon 
the world as mdyd, or life as “an empty dream,” but by 
vividly realising their existence and trying to make life 
happy and comfortable as much as possible in this wmrld. 
They constantly prayed to the Gods that they might live 
and look upon the Sun for a hundred years, and enjoy all 
the good things of the world. They domesticated cattle, 
developed the art of agriculture, invented and manufactured 
all necessary implements, created industries, carried on 
inland and foreign trades, fought their enemies, and laid 
down their lives in the defence of their hearths and homes. 
While they did all these things, they w'ere not unmindful of 
their spiritual needs and culture, and developed a unique 
religious system which was calculated to satisfy the hankerings 
of the soul. Action was wedded to Contemplation, and their 
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material and spiritual cultures harmoniously advanced side 
by side. They believed that they could create their own 
destiny by means of karma, and hence took to it in right 
earnest. On the other hand, Buddhism, Vaisnavism, and 
the Vedantic doctrine of mayd created a tendency in the 
mind of the people to look upon this life as a bundle of 
miseries, and the world as a place of suffering ; and to be 
able to effect a permanent escape from them anyhow became 
the principal goal of their existence and activities. Hence 
they ceased to take any interest in the things of this world, 
and swayed by maudlin sentiments, became pessimists ^nd 
slaves of a powerful and designing priestcraft. Their 
emasculation having been completed, their subjection to 
foreign domination followed as a matter of course. None 
could domineer over them, if they had not weakened them- 
selves, an^ none could enslave them if they had not enslaved 
themselves beforehand. The robust optimism of the 
Rgvedic Aryans, and their refreshing joy of life are sadly 
wanting in the present race of their descendants, which have 
to be sedulously cultivated in order to be able to hold up their 
heads before the modern progressing races of the world. 
The good points of the other subsequent Hindu cultures 
also should form a precious heritage to enrich their spiritual 
life in the present age and the ages to come. A happy 
blending and assimilation of these two important factors in 
their life would once more bring: their ancient culture to the 

o 

fore-front of the world in no distant time. 
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RGVEDIC POETRY. 

Poetical faculty is a rare and divine gift. It has been 
said that poets are born, and the saying is true in so far as 
the poetical faculty is a natural gift and cannot be cultivated. 
The art of poetry, though born with the faculty, can however 
be cultivated, and improved by cultivation. The faculty is 
the soul, and the art the form in which the faculty works and 
displays itself. Both the faculty and the art are indispens- 
able to the production of true poetry. The poet is endowed 
with fine sensibility, and a mass of delicate nerves that re- 
spond to the subtlest vibrations in Nature and prodi#e in the 
mind noble imageries and impressions which are not perceived 
by the less gifted. Hence the true poet possesses the faculty 
of an inner sight, a second sight, if we may so describe it, 
that sees beauties and wonders where others do not even 
suspect their existence, and unravels the meaning of what 
appears to be mysterious to ordinary mortals. The poet has 
therefore his fits of raptures and ecstasies which raise his 
mind and soul to lofty and sublime heights, from which he 
sees things in their true light and perspectives. He describes 
his impressions and experiences in language which is some- 
times clear and rapturous, but which often becomes mystic 
and unintelligible on account of its very imperfections and 
inability to convey the subtle and delicate sentiments as 
vividly as they are perceived. Every true poet is a seen and 
the Vedic poets were all seers or Rsis who saw and realised 
high moral and spiritual truths, and gave expression to them 
in appropriate rhythmical language called verses or mantras. 
These Rsis were probably the oldest poets that the world has 
ever produced, and flourished in an age so remote from our 
own that it can be measured by more than ten thousands of 
years. 
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They were a specially gifted class,— these R§is — who 
loved to spend their time in self-culture, self-concentration and 
contemplation of the sublimest things in Nature. The first 
appearance of the bright Dawn in the eastern sky at the end 
of Night was hailed with rapturous strains like the following 
(Rv. i. 1 13) : 

“ This light has come, of all the lights the fairest, 

The brilliant brightness has been born, far-shining. 
Urged onward for God Savitr’s uprising, 

Night now has yielded up her place to Morning. 

“ The sisters’ ' pathway is the same, unending; 

Taught by the Gods, alternately they tread it. 
Fair-shaped, of different forms and yet one-minded, 
Ni^t and Morning clash not, nor do they linger. 

“ Bright leader of glad sounds, she shines effulgent ; 
Widely she has unclosed for us her portals. 

Arousing all the world, she shows us riches ; 

Dawn has awakened every living creature. 

“ There Heaven’s Daughter has appeared before us. 

The maiden flushing in her brilliant garments. 

Thou Sovran lady of all earthly treasure. 

Auspicious Dawn, flush here today upon us. 

“ In the sky’s framework slie has shone with splendour. 
The Goddess has cast off the robe of darkness. 
Wakening up the world with ruddy horses. 

Upon her well-yoked chariot Dawn is coming. 

“ Bringing upon it many bounteous blessings. 

Brightly shining she spreads her brilliant lustre. 

Last of the countless mornings that have gone by, 

First of bright morns to come has Dawn arisen. 

^ Night and Dawn. 
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“ Arise ! the breath, the life, again has reached us ; 
Darkness has gone away and light is corning. 

She leaves a pathway for the Sun to travel ; 

We have arrived where men prolong existence.” 

The above is a free and concise translation of the beautiful 
original verses, made by Professor Macdonell, but it scarcely 
approaches the grace and rhythm of the originals. Dr. Muir 
has a metrical sketch of Usas, as represented in the various 
hymns, addressed to her, in which ‘‘ there is little of which 
the germ will not be found in the originals. ’ 1 cannot resist 

the temptation of quoting the sketch in extenso here, as it 
will give the reader a true insight into the thoughts and senti- 
ments of the Vedic bards : 

” Hail, Usas, Daughter of the Sky, 

Who, borne upon thy shining car, 

By ruddy steeds from realms afar. 

And ever lightening, drawest nigh : 

” Thou sweetly smilest. Goddess fair, 

Disclosing all thy youthful grace, 

Thy bosom bright, thy radiant face, 

And lustre of thy golden hair : — 

(“ So shines a fond and winning bride. 

Who robes her form in brilliant guise. 

And to her lord’s admiring eyes. 

Displays her charms with conscious pride. 

” Or virgin by her mother decked. 

Who, glorying in her beauty, shows 
In every glance, her power she knows 
All eyes to fix, all hearts subject : — 

” Or actress, who by skill in song 
And dance, and graceful gestures light, 

And many-coloured vestures bright. 

Enchants the eager, gazing throng : — 
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“ Or maid who, wont her limbs to lave 
In some cool stream among the woods, 
Where never vulgar eye intrudes, 
Emerges fairer from the wave) : — 

“ But closely by the amorous Sun 
Pursued and vanquished in the race, 

Thou soon art locked in his embrace, 
And with him blendest into one. 

“ Fair Usas, though through years untold 
Thou hast lived on, yet thou art born 
Anew on each succeeding morn, 

And so thou art both young and old. 

“ As in thy fated ceaseless course 
Thou risest on us day by day, 

Thou wearest all our lives away 
With silent, ever-wasting force. 

“ Their rounds our generations run 
1 he old depart, and in their place 
Springs ever up a younger race. 

Whilst thou, immortal, looked on. 

“ All those who watched for thee of old 
Are gone, and now ’ tis we who gaze 
On thy approach ; in future days 
Shall other men thy beams behold. 

“ But ’ tis not thoughts so grave and sad 
Alone that thou dost with thee bring, 

A shadow o’er our hearts to fling; — 

Thy beams returning make us glad. 

* 

“ Thy sister, sad and sombre Night, 

With stars that in the blue expanse 
Like sleepless eyes mysterious glance, 
At thy approacli is quenched in light ; — 
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“ And earthly forms, till now concealed 
Behind her veil of dusky hue, 

Once more come sharply to view 
By thy illuming glow revealed. 

“ Thou art the life of all that lives, 

The breath of all that breathes ; the sight 
Of thee makes every countenance bright, 
New strength to every spirit gives. 

“ When thou dost pierce the murky gloom, 
Birds flutter forth from every brake. 

All sleepers as from death awake. 

And men their myriad tasks resume. 

“ Some prosperous wake in listless mood, 
And others every nerve to strain 
The goal of power or wealth to gain, 

Or what they deem the highest good. 

“ But some to holier thoughts aspire. 

In hymns the race celestial praise, 

And light, on human hearths to blaze, 

The heaven-born Sacrificial Fire. 

4 

“ And not alone do bard and priest 
Awake ; — the Gods tliy power do confess 
By starling into consciousness 
When thy first rays suffuse the east ; 

“ And hasting downward from the sky. 
They visit men devout and good. 

Consume their consecrated food. 

And all their longings satisfy. 

“ Bright Goddess, let thy genial rays 
'I o us bring stores of envied wealth 
In kine and steeds and sons, with health 
And joy of heart and length of days.” ^ 

' Muir’s O. S. T., vol. V, 196-198. 


I 
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The following is a metrical translation of the verses of 
a hymn (Rv. i. 50), addressed to the Sun : — 

“ By lustrous heralds led on high 
The omniscient Sun ascends the sky, 

His glory drawing every eye, 

All-seeing Sun, the stars so bright 

Which gleamed throughout the sombre night, 

Now scared like thieves, slink fast away. 

Quenched by the splendour of thy ray. 

Thy beams to men thy presence show : 

Like blazing fires they seem to glow. 

Conspicuous, rapid, source of light. 

Thou makest all the welkin bright. 

In sight of Gods and mortal eyes, 

In sight of heaven thou scal’st the skies. 

Bright God, thou scann’st with searching ken 
The doings all of busy men, 

Thou stridest o’er the sky ; thy rays 
Create, and measure out our days ; 

Thine eye all living things surveys. 

Seven lucid mares thy chariot bear. 

Self-yoked, athwart the fields of air. 

Bright Surya, God with flaming hair. 

That glow above the darkness we 
Beholding upward soar to thee. 

For there among the Gods thy light 
Supreme is seen, divinely bright.” ^ 

Savitr has sometimes been identified with the setting 
Sun in the Rgveda (Rv. ii. 38), as will appear from the 
following translation of some verses ; — 

“Borne by swift coursers, he will now unyoke them. 
The speeding chariot he has stayed from going, 

He checks the speed of them that glide like serpents : 
Night has come on by Savitr’s commandment. 


Ibid. pp. i6o-i6i. 
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The weaver rolls her outstretched web together, 

The skilled lay down their work in midst of toiling, 

The birds all seek tlieir nest, their shed the cattle ; 

Each to his lodging Savitr disperses.” ^ 

The following is a translation of the celebrated SdvHn 
or Gdyatri mantra (Rv. iii. 62, 10) which is repeated even 
to this day by every orthodox Brahmin : — 

“ We contemplate that excellent 
Glory of Savitr, the God, 

That he may stimulate our thoughts.” 

The following stanzas are from a hymn addressed to 
Night (Rv. X. 127) : — 

“ Night coming on, the Goddess shines 
In many places with her eyes : 

All-glorious she has decked herself. 

” Immortal Goddess, far and wide 
She fills the valleys and the heights : 

Darkness with light she overcomes. 

“And now the Goddess coming on 
Has driven away her sister Dawn ; 

Far off the darkness hastes away. 

“ Thus, Goddess, come to us to-day, 

At whose approach we seek our homes, 

As birds upon the tree their nests. 

“ The villagers have gone to rest. 

Beasts, too, with feet and birds with wing : 

The hungry hawk himself is still. 

“ Ward off the she-wolf and the wmlf, 

Ward off the robber. Goddess Night ; 

And take us safe across the gloom.” 


^ Macdonell’s Hist, of Sansk. L:L p 79 
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The following is a translation of a hymn addressed to 
Aranyani or the genius of the Forest (Rv. x. 146). The 
first stanza has been translated by Dr. Muir, and the last 
four by Professor Macdonell who observes that the wierd 
sights and sounds of the gloaming are therein described 
“with a fine perception of nature.” I have myself attempted 
a translation of the second stanza : — 

“ Thou seemest, Goddess, here to stray 
Forlorn among these trackless w'oods. 

These dark and dreary solitudes. 

Why dost thou not inquire the way 
That leads to cheerful human haunts ? 

Is there nought here thy courage daunts? 

“ A lowing sound like bull’s is heard. 

And this is answered by a screech, 

The two combined make music wierd. 

As if the lyre is played to preach 
The praise of Forest-Goddess wild. 

“ Sounds as of grazing cows are heard, 

A dwelling-hcuse appears to loom. 

And Ai'anyanl, Forest-nymph, 

Creaks like a cart at even-tide. 

“ Here some one calls his cow to him. 

Another there is felling wood ; 

Who tarries in the forest-glade 
Thinks to himself ‘ I heard a cry.’ 

“ Never does Aranyani hurt 
Unless one goes too near to her : 

When she has eaten of sweet fruit 
At her own will she goes to rest. 

‘ Sweet-scented, redolent of balm; 

Replete with food, yet tilling not. 

Mother of beasts, the Forest-nymph, 

Her I have magnified with praise,” 
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Parjanya was the gorl of rain, and his activity is des- 
cribed in very vivid strains (Rv. v. 83) : — 

“ The trees he strikes to earth and smites the demon crew, 
The whole world fears the wielder of the mighty bolt. 
The guiltless man himself flees from the potent God, 
What time Parjanya thundering smites the miscreant. 

“ Like a car-driver urging on his steeds with whips. 

He causes to bound forth the messengers of rain. 

From far away the lion’s roar reverberates. 

What time Parjanya fills the atmosphere with rain. 

“ Forth blow the winds, to earth the lightning flashes fall. 
Up shoot the herbs, the realm of light with moisture streams, 
Nourishment in abundance springs for all the world, 
What time Parjanya quickeneth the earth with seed. 

Thunder and roar : the vital germ deposit: 

With water-bearing chariot fly around us : 

Thy water-skin unloosed to earth draw downward. 

With moisture make the heights and hollows equal.” ^ 

The following is a free translation made by Dr. Muir 
of the hymn addressed to Frogs (Rv. vii. 103) : 

“ As Brahmans, who a vow fullil. 

The frogs had now a year been still. 

Like dried and shrivelled skins they lay, 

Faint, parched with heat for many a day, 

Expecting, long in vain, the showers 
Withheld by Air’s malignant powers. 

But autumn 2 comes ; Parjanya rams 
In copious streams, and floods the plains. 

Clouds veil the sun, the air is cool, 

g empty, now are full. 

There float the frogs, their bodies soak ; 

Afar is heard their merry croak. 

^ MacdonelTs NisL of Sanask, Lit., P. 92. 

- Prdvrit in the verse does not mean Autumn, but the Rainy Season, 

^ * 


The ponds, Ion 
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And join in noisy colloquy. 

They leap upon each other’s backs, 
And each to t’other cries co-ax. 


As teachers first call out a word, 

Then boys repeat what they have heard. 
Just so the frogs croak once more 
What other frogs had croacked before. 
Sounds diverse issue from their throats. 
Some low like cows, some bleat like goats. 
Though one in name, of various sheen, — 
For one is brown, another green. 

As Brahmans at a Soma-rite 


Around the bowl in talk unite. 

This day the frogs their pond surround. 

And make the air with noise resound. 

The priests who sweated o’er a pot 
Soon quit the fire they find too hot, 

'The frogs so long oppressed by heat, 
Emerge in haste from their r('treat. 

From rules divine they never swerve. 

But all tlie seasons’ laws observe. 

When autumn comes, their sufferings cease, 
From scorching heat they find release. 

The frogs that bleat, and those that low. 
Brown, green, on men all wealth bestow. 


The kine that on our pastures graze, 


W 


The above quotations will suffice to give our readers an 
adequate idea of how closely did the Rgvedic b*ards observe 
Nature, and how faithfully and felicitously did they describe 
her striking features. With regard to the hymn on Frogs it 


ler striking features. With regard to the hymn on Frogs, it 

maybe remarked ty critics thatjj Is too commonplace a 

theme to write verses upon. But an element of wonder is 

observable in the mind of the bard that the frogs should 
remain in hiding and silence for a large part of the year. 


theme 


upon 


remain 


in hiding 
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and only come out and revel in noisy croakings on the 
advent of the rains, which fact makes him conclude that, 

From rules divine they never swerve, 

But all the seasons’ laws observe. 


This is the precious moral that he draws from their 
habits, and wishes to impress upon the mind of those who 
disregard Rfa or the immutable law and order of tlie Universe 
that upholds everything. When even such insignificant 
creatures as frogs obey this 


di 


much 


more 


should it be obeyed by men ! Like a true poet, he is willing 
and ready to take a lesson even “ from the meanest thing 
that moves ” and profit by it. As the frogs are the heralds of 
the rainy season which makes the corn grow, and provides 
abundant grazing to the kine, they are rightly praised as the 
bestowers of wealth and kine. The poet who is evidently a 
priest, engaged in sacrifice, and is a Guru or teacher of the 
young, compares the frogs with the lads when learning their 
lessons from the teacher, and with those Brahmans who 

4 

observe a religious vow of silence for a long period. Though 
the comparisons may be regarded as grotesque, yet they have 
the effect of raising the subject of the poem to a high standard 
of excellence — an art which only great poets are endowed with. 


I will now attempt to give an idea of Rgvedic poetry 
that deals with complex subjects, or subjects that are not 
apparent to our physical senses but can only be grasped by 
our intellectual, moral and spiritual faculties. 


Varuna is generally identified with the nightly sky or the 
terrestrial ocean below ; but he is greater than either. He is 
the supreme lord of the Universe, producing and upholding 
everything, and governing the world according to Rta, or 
the immutable laws framed by him. 


“ Lo, reared of old by bands divine, 
High towers in be^en a palace fair •, 


Its roof a thousand columns bear ; 
A thousand portals round it shine 
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“ Within, enthroned in godlike state, 

Sits Varuna in golden sheen ; 

To work his will, with reverent mien, 

His angel hosts around him wait. 

When I behold this vision bright, 

I deemed the God was clad in flame. 

Such radiance from his presence came. 

And overpowered my aching sight. 

“ F^ach morn, when Usas starts from sleep. 
He mounts his car, which gleams with gold ; 
All worlds before him lie unrolled, 

As o’er the sky his coursers sweep. 

“ He, righteous lord, the sceptre wields. 
Supreme, of universal sway, 

His law both men and Gods obey ; 

To his decree the haughtiest yields. 

“ He spread the earth and watery waste ; 

He reared the sky; he bade the Sun 
His shining circuit daily run ; 

In him the worlds are all embraced. 

“ By his decree the radiant Moon 
Moves tlirough the nightly sky serene, 

And planets sparkle round their queen 
But whither have they fled at noon ? 

‘‘ The rivers flow at his behest, 

And yet — admire his wondrous skill — 

The ocean-bed they cannot fill, 

Although their currents never rest. 


In Indian Mythology the Moon is a God, not a Goddess; but I have 
line adhered lo customary fcLngb'sh phraseology.” Muir. 
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“ The path of ships across the sea, 

The soaring eagle’s fight, he knows, ^ 

The course of every wind that blows. 

And all that was or is to be. 


“ Descending, ceaseless, from the skies. 
His angels glide this world around ; 

As far as earth’s remotest bounds. 
All-scanning, range their thousand eyes. 

“ This mighty lord who rules on high, 
Though closely veiled from mortal gaze, 
All men’s most secret acts surveys ; 

He, ever far, is ever nigh. 

“ Two think they are not over-heard 
Who sit and plot, as if alone; 

Their fancied secrets all are known. 
Unseen, the God is there, a third. 

“Whoe’er should think his way to wing, 
And lurk, unknown, beyond the sky. 

Yet could not there elude the eye 
And grasp of Varuna, the King. 

“ For all within the vast expanse 
Of air that heaven and earth divides, 
Whate’er above the heaven abides. 

Lies open to his piercing glance. 


“ The ceaseless winkings all he sees. 
And counts, of every mortal’s eyes ; 
In vain to wink a creature tries 
Unless the God tlie power decrees. 




* Compire Proverbs xxx, 18: ‘There be three things which are too 
wonderful for me ; yea four, which I know not ; 19. The way of an eagle in air; 
the way of a serpent upon a rock ; the way of a ship in the midst of the 
and the way of a man with a maid.’ ” Muir. 
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“ To thoughtful men who truth discern, 

And deeply things divine explore, 

The God reveals his hidden lore ; 

But fools his secrets may not learn. 

“ He marks the good and ill within 
d'he hearts of rnen — the false and true 
Discerns with never-erring view : 

He hates deciet, chastises sin. 

“ His viewless bonds, than cords and gyves 
More hard to hurst, the wicked bind ; 

In vain, within their folds confined, 

To cast them off the sinner strives 

“ And yet the God will not refuse 
His grace to one who inly moans, 

When fetter-bound, his errors owns. 

And for forgiveness meekly sues. 

“ But where is, Lord, thy friendship now ? 
Thine ancient kindness, O, restore ; 

May wc, so dear to thee of yore, 

No longer dread thy frowning brow. 

“ Thine ire we did not madly brave, 

Nor break thy laws in wanton mood ; 

We fell, by wrath, dice, Avine subdued : 

Forgive us, gracious Lord, and save 

“ Absolve’ us from the guilt, we pray. 

Of all the sins our fathers wrought,^ 

And sins which we commit by thought 2 
And speech, and act, from day to day. 

From dire disease preserve us free. 

Nor doom us to the house of clay, 

Before our shrivelling frames decay : 

A good old age yet let us see. 



1 See Exodus xx. 5, Deuteronomy v. 9, and Ezakiel xviii. i. ff 
Rv. X. 37, 12, 
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In vain shall hostile shafts assail 
The man thy shielding arm defends ; 

Secure, no wrong he apprehends, 

Safe, as if cased in iron mail. 

“ As mother birds their pinions spi;ead 
To guard from harm their cowering brood. 

Do thou, O Lord, most great and good. 

Preserve from all the ills we dread.” t 

We make no ajjology to our readers for quoting in full 

cJiis excellent metrical sketch made by Dr. Muir, as it will 

enable them to obtain a clear idea of Varuna as conceived 

by the ancient Rsis — Varuna, the Supreme God who was 

the Creator of Heaven and Earth, and the Sun, Moon and 

Stars, and the Moral Governor of the Universe who ruled 

everything according to the immutable laws framed by him. 

He was all-seeing and all-knowing and he punished every 

wrong-doing, and impure and unholy thought, and there was 

no escape for anybody, excepting those who became penitent 

and implorc'd his forgiveness. 'I'his conception of Varuna 

% 

was that of a God who was both dreaded and loved — dreaded 
for his inexorable decrees, and loved for his mercy and 
forgiveness, whenever he was appioached in a truly penitent 
spirit ; and this conception was more ancient than that of 
Indra, and also more popular, as Varuna never made any 
distinction between class and class, and was kind to all men, 
if only they v\ere good and righteous. There were no 
dogmatism in his cult, as in that of Indra-wmrship, and no 
narrowness and bigotr} . Hence Varuna was universally 
w'orshipped by the Aryans, and his wmrship spread over 
Western Asia and even Greece, having been promulgated 
by the Panis, the ancient Aryan mercliants, and ancestors 
of the Phoenicians of history, who remained his staunch 
votaries to the end, and never acknowledged the supremacy 


i 


Muir’s Original Sanskrit Texts v. 76a-76d. 
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of Inclra for which they suffered great persecutions at the 
hands of the orthodox Vedic Aryans. The Iranians also 
were his staunch followers, and their Supreme God, Ahura 
Mazda, is said to be none other than Varuna himself, the 
great Asura of the Rgveda. Be that as it may, there can 
be no question teat \/aruna’s ancient conception was grand, 
which closely approaches the modern conception of God who 
is the upholder of the moral order of the Universe and 
punishes those who transgress it, but who at the same time 
is gracious and merciful to those who repent for their sins 
and implore his forgiveness. The following stanzas from a 
hymn (Rv. vii. 8g) addressed to him will be found 
interesting ; — 

“ May I not yet. King Varuna, 

Go down into the house of clay. 

Have mercy, spare me, mighty Lord. 

“ Thirst has come on thy worshipper 
Though standing in the water’s midst ; 

Have mercy, spare me, mighty Lord. 

“ O Varuna, whatever the offence may be 
That we as men commit against the heavenly folk. 
When through our want of thought we violate thy laws. 
Chastise us not, O God, for that iniquity.” 

1 he w'Orship of Indra was first introduced by the Vedic 
Aryans when their angle of vision had changed owing to a 
change of culture in consequence of their having settled 
down as agriculturists, and when they w'anted the help of 
a powerful God w'ho could supply them with abundant rains 
regularly. It was then that Vrtra came to be looked upon 
as a powerful malevolent deity whom it was necessary to 
kill in order to release the needful rains that he withheld 
in his cloud-body. Indra thus became the wielder of the 
thunderbolt with which he carried on the struggle with 
Vrtra, and laid him low. The following metrical sketch 
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made by Dr. Muir describe.s how Indra, attended by the 
Maruts, set out to encounter Vrtra — 

“ Amid the plaudits, long and loud, 

Which burst from all the heavenly crowd, 

Charmed by the sweet and magic sound 
Of hymns pronounced by bards renowned. 

Viewed by admiring troops of friends, 

The valiant God his car ascends. 

4 

Swept by his fervid bounding steeds, 

Athwart the sky the hero speeds. 

The Marut-hosts his escort form, 

Impetuous spirits of the storm. 

On flashing lightning-cars they ride, 

And gleam in warlike pomp and pride : 

Each head a golden helmet crests. 

And glittering mail adorns their breasts ; 

Spears on their shoulders rest, their hands 
Bear arrows, bows and lightning brands. 

Bright tinkling anklets deck their feet. 

And thought than they is nut more ileet ; 

Like lions’ roar their voice of doom ; 

With iron force their teeth consume. 

The hills, the earth itself, they shake, 

All creatures at their coming quake ; 

Their headlong fury none can stay. 

All obstacles are swept away. 

The forest’s leafy monarchs tall 
Before their onset crashing fall. 

As when in fierce destructive mood 
Wild elephants invade a wood.” 

Then began a terrible conflict with Vrtra, at the end ol 
which 

“ Pierced, cloven, crushed, with horrid yell. 

The dying demon headlong fell 
Down from his cloud-built tower. 
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Now bound by Susna’s spell no more, 

The clouds discharge their liquid store ; 

And, long by torrid sun-heams baked, 

The plains by copious showers are slaked ; 

7'he rivers swell, and sea-ward sweep 
Their turbid torrents broad and deep. 

The peasant views, with deep delight 
And thankful heart, the auspicious sight. 

His leafless fields, so sere and sad. 

Will soon with waving crops be clad. 

And mother Earth, now brown and bare, 

A robe of brilliant green will wear. 

And now the clouds disperse, the blue 
Of heaven once more comes forth to view. 

The Sun shines out, all Nature smiles. 

Redeemed from Vrtra’s power and wiles ; 

The Gods with gratulations meet. 

And loud acclaim, the victor great ; 

While lnd''a’s mortal votaries sing 
riie praises of their friend and King ” 

The Vedic poets thus proclaim Indra’s greatness : 

“ .A hundred earths if such there be, 

A hundred skies fall short of thee, 

A thousand Suns would hot outshine 
I he effulgence of tl)y light divine. 

The worlds which mortals boundless deem. 

To thee but as a handful seem. 

Thou, Indra, art without a peer 
On earth, or yonder heavenly sphere.” 

The following is a brief description of Indra’s relations to 
his worshippers : 

“ Thou, Indra, art a friend, a brother, 

A kinsman dear, a father, mother. 

yet we 

Can boast no other friend but thee. 


Though thou hast troops of friends 
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With this our hymn thy skirt we grasp, 

As boys their father’s garments clasp. 

* * * * 

With faith we claim thine aid divine, 

For thou art ours, and we are thine.” 

The Soma, the favourite drink of Indra, and for the 
matter of that of the Vedic Aryans, has thus been praised ; 

“ This Soma is a God ; he cures 
The sharpest ills that man endures. 

He heals the sick, the sad he cheers, 

He nerves the weak, dispels their fears ; 

The faint with martial ardour fires. 

With lofty thoughts the bard inspires. 

The soul from earth to heaven he lifts ; 

So great and wondrous are his gifts. 

Men feel the God within their veins. 

And cry in loud exulting strains : 

“ We 've quaffed the Soma bright. 

And are immortal grown ; 

We ’ve entered into light. 

And all the Gods have known. 

What mortal now can harm. 

Or foeman vex us more ? 

Through thee beyond alarm. 

Immortal God, we soar.”^ 

The following lines are nearly literal translation of Rv. 
X. iig and show the hilarious effect produced on Indra by the 
Soma-drink : — 

“ Yes, yes I will be generous now. 

And grant the bard a horse and cow. 

I ’ve quaffed the Soma-draught. 

These draughts impel me with the force 
Of blasts that sweep in furious course. 


‘ The last ten lines are a literal translation of Rv. viii. 48, 3. 
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I 've quaffed the Soma-draught. 

They drive rne like a car that speeds 
When whirled along by flying steeds. 

These hymns approach me fondly now, 

As hastes to calf the mother-cow. 

I turn them over as I muse, 

As carpenter the log he hews. 

The tribes of men, the nations all 
1 count as something very small. 

Both worlds, how vast soe’er they be. 

Don’t equal even the half of me. 

The heaven in greatness 1 surpass. 

And this broad earth, though vast her mass. 

Come, let me as a play-thing seize, 

And toss her wheresoe’er I please. 

Come, let me smite with vigorous blow. 

And send her flying to and fro. 

My half is in the heavenly sphere, 

I ’ve drawn the other half down here. 

How great my glory and my power ! 

Aloft into the skies I tower. 

I ’in ready now to mount in air. 

Oblations to the gods to bear : 

I ’ve quaffed the Soma-draught.” ^ 

Agni or Fire is the God to whom 200 hymns have been 
addressed in the Rgveda, the largest number being 250, all 
addressed to Indra. The following extracts from a metrical 
sketch made by Dr. Muir will give the reader an idea of how 
this God was looked upon and worshipped by his votaries ; 

“ Great Agni, though thine essence be but one, 

Thy forms are three ; as fire thou blazest here, 

As lightning flashest in the atmosphere, 

In heaven thou flamest as the golden Sun. 


Dr. Muir's Translation . O, S, T, V. 
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“ It was in heaven thou hadst thy primal birth, 

By art of sages skilled in sacred lore 

Thou wast drawn down to human hearths of yore, 

And thou abid’st a denizen of earth. 


“ Sprung from the mystic pair, * by priestly hands 
In wedlock joined, forth flashes Agni bright ; 

But — O ye Heavens and Earth, I tell you right. 
The unnatural child devours the parent brands. 

-X- -X- -X- * 


And yet this orphaned God himself survives : 

Although his hapless mother soon expires. 

And cannot nurse the babe, as babe requires — 

Great Agni wondrous infant, grows and thrives. 

* * * * 

P 

“ In every home thou art a welcome guest ; 

The household’s tutelary lord ; a son, 

A father, mother, brother, all in one ; 

A friend by whom thy faithful friends are blest. 

“A swift-winged messenger, thou callest down 
From heaven, to crowd our hearths, the race divine, 
'Fo taste our food, our hymns to hear, benign. 

And alt our fondest aspirations crown. 

“ Thou, Agni, art our priest, divinely wise. 

In holy science versed ; thy skill detects 
The faults that mar our rites, mistakes corrects. 

And all our acts completes, and sanctifies. 

“ Thou art the cord that stretches to the skies. 

The bridge that spans the chasm, profound and vast, 
Dividing Earth from Heaven, o’er which at last 
The Good shall safely pass to Paradise. 

* * * * 




^ The two pieces of fuel by the attrition of which fire it 
are represented as husband and wife. 


produced, which 
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“ Preserve us, lord, thy faithful servants save 
Erom all the ills by which our bliss is marred ; 

Tower like an iron wall our homes to guard, 

And all the boons bestow our hearts can crave. 

“ And when away our brief existence wanes 
When we at length our earthly homes must quit, 

And our freed souls to worlds unknown shall Hit, 

Do thou deal gently with our cold remains. 

And then thy gracious form assuming, guide 
Our unborn part across the dark abyss, 

Aloft to realms serene of light and bliss, 

Where righteous men among the Gods abide.” 

And this naturally leads us to the conceptions that the 
Vedic bards formed of Yama, the God of Death, and of our 
future life. The following metrical sketch made by Dr. Muir 
will undoubtedly be found interesting : 

” To great king Yama homage pay. 

Who was the first of men that died, 

1 liat crossed the mighty gulf, and spied 
:'or mortals out the heavenward way. 

“ No power can ever close the road 
Which he to us laid open then. 

By which in long procession men 
Ascend to his sublime abode. 


“ By it our fathers all have passed ; 

And that same path we loo shall trace, 

And every new succeeding race 
Of mortal men, while time shall last. 

” The God assembles round his thrones 
A growing throng the good and wise — ■ 

All those whom, scanned with searching eyc;., 
He recognizes as his own.” 
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The following stanzas give the purport of the mantras 
addressed to the dead at funeral ceremonials ; 

Departed mortal, speed from earth 
By those old ways thy sires have trod, 

Ascend, behold the expectant God 
Who calls thee to a higher birth. 

“ First must each several element 
That joined to form thy living frame 
Flit to the region whence it came, 

And with its parent source be blent. 

“ Thine eye shall seek the solar orb, 

Thy life-breath to the wind shall fly. 

Thy part ethereal to the sky ; 

Thine earthy part shall earth absorb. 

“ Thine unborn part shall Agni bright 
W'ith his benignest rays illume. 

And tjuide it through the trackless sfloom 

O O o 

I'o yondei sphere of life and light. 

“ On his resplendent pinions rise, 

Or soar upon a car aloft. 

By Wind-gods fanned with breezes soft. 

Until thou enterest Paradise. 

“ And calmly pass without alarm, 

The four-eyed hounds that guard the road 
Which leads to Yama’s bright abode ; 

'I'heir master’s friends they dare not harm. 

“ All imperfections leave behind 
Assume thine ancient frame once more, 

Each limb, and sense, thou hadst before, 

F'rom every earthly taint relined. 

“ And now with heavenly glory bright. 

With life intenser, nobler, blest. 

With large capacity to taste, 

A fuller measure of delight. 
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“ Thou there once more each well-known face 
Shalt see of those thou lovedst here 
Thy parents, wife, and children dear, 

With rapture shalt thou soon embrace. 

“ The Fathers, too, shalt thou behold, 

The heroes who in battle died. 

The Sairtts and Sages glorified, 

The pious bounteous kings of old, 

“The Gods whom here in humble wise 
Thou worshippedst with doubt and awe, 

Shall there the impervious veil withdraw 

- Which hid their glory from thine eyes. 

“ The good which thou on earth has wrought. 

Each sacrifice, each pious deed, 

Shall there receive its ample meed 
No worthy act shall be forgot. 

“ In those fair realms of cloudless day ; 

Where Yama every joy supplies, 

And every longing satisfies, 

Thy bliss shall never know decay." 

The difference between Rgvedic and secular poetry is 
this ; while the latter revels in pure and simple imagination 
and is mostly without any real substance, the former is real 
and earnest, and based on the cardinal principles of a living 
faith. To a Vedic worshipper the Gods are as real as his 
human friends and neighbours, and the future existence of 
the soul after death as real as his own existence on this earth. 
And this adds to the supreme value of Vedic poetry. 

I have already given elsewhere literal prose translations 
of the cosmognic hymns of the Rgveda ; but I cannot resist 
the temptation of subjoining below a few metrical translations 
made by Professor Macdonell. Three of the seven stanzas 
of Rv. X. 8 1 are as follow : 

“ What was the place on which he gained a footing ? 
Where found he anything, or how, to hold by, 
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What time, the earth creating, Vi^vakarman, 

All-seeing, with his might disclosed the heavens ? 

“ Who has his eyes and mouth in every quarter. 

Whose arms and feet are turned in all directions. 

The one God, when the earth and heaven creating, 

With his two arms and wings together wields them. 

“ What was the wood, and what the tree, pray tell us, 
From which they fashioned forth the earth and heaven. 
Ye sages, in your mind, pray make inquiry. 

Whereon he stood, when he the worlds supported ? 

The answers to some of these queries have been summed 
up in a verse of Rv. x. 72 ; 

“ Even as a smith, the Lord of Prayer, 

Together forged this universe : 

In earliest ages of the Gods, 

From what was not arose what is.” 

The following is a translation of the celebrated Song of 
Creation : 

“ No-being then existed not, nor being ; 

There was no air. nor heaven which is beyond it ; 

What motion was there ? Where ? By whom directed ? 
Was w'ater there, and fathomless abysses ? 

“ Death then existed not, nor life immortal ; 

Of neither night nor day was any semblance. 

The One breathed calm and windless by self-impulse ; 
There w^as not any other thing beyond It. 

“ Darkness at first was covered up by darkness ; 

This universe was indistinct and fluid. 

The empty space that by the void was hidden. 

That One was by tiie force of heat engendered. 

“ Desire then at the first arose within It ; 

Desire, which was the earliest seed of spirit. 

The bond of being in non-being sages 
Discovered searching in their hearts with wisdorn. 


68 
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“ Who knows It truly ? Who can here declare It ? 
Whence was It born ? Whence issued this creation ? 

And did the Gods appear with its production ? 

But then who knows from whence it has arisen ? 

“ This world-creation, whence it has arisen, 

Or whether it has been produced, or has not. 

He who surveys it in the highest heaven. 

He only knows, or e’en He does not know it.” 

This song of Creation is probably the grandest of all 
similar songs to be found in any literature of the world and 
it reaches a height of imagination and speculation unsur- 
passed by any similar song. The last line ” He only knows, 
or e’en He does not know it ” seems to have been misunder- 
stood by some critics. If Brahman is all-knowing, they argue, 

how is it that even He dees not know how' and whence did 
this creation proceed ? It undoubtedly proceeded from 
Brahrrian, as indicated in the previous verses ; but Brahman 
Himself is limitless, transcending all time, space and 
thoughts. To say, therefore, that He knows Himself fully is 
to condition His limitlessness. The Vedic bard, realising 
this, suddenly exclaims ” Or even He does not know it.” 
This really enhances the sublimity of the poem, and does not 
lessen its grandeur in any w'ay. 

I w'ill not stop here to give specimens of incantations 
and other poems on mundane subjects, some of wdiich are to 
be found in the Rgveda. From the translation of the hymns 
and verses quoted above, it will be clear to our readers that 
Rgvedic poetry is not as primitive as it is sometimes supposed 
to be, but it reveals a very high order of human culture at 
an extremely remote period of the world’s history, when 
humanity in general was in its early infancy, and light w'as 
struggling with darkness for mastery and expression. No 
wonder that people believed that the mantras of the Rgveda 
wmre divine revelations, and could not be ascribed to human 

agency. 
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CONCLUDING REMARKS. 

I have endeavoured in this small volume to give my 
readers an idea of Rgvedic culture and of its vast antiquity. 
They have no doubt found that this culture was of a high 
order, exceedingly remarkable, considering the age in which 
it was developed, when the world was “ wrapped up in its 
winter sleep,” and the few who had been awake moved in 
the gloaming more like distorted shadows of humanity than 
human beings themselves. It is simply wonderful to con- 
template that at such an early dawn of the history of mankind, 
the Aryans, of all peoples in the world, should have been 
chosen to lead the van of human civilisation, and develop a 
culture which still furnishes models for imitation to not a few 
of the so-called civilised races of mankind. And yet this 
culture, though very old, was not the oldest, for its beginnings 
must be taken back several thousands of years earlier than 
the Rgvedic period. I will not repeat here the arguments 
that I have elsewhere advanced to prove that Rgvedic Culture 
had made its beginnings more than 25,000 years ago, and 
passed through all the dilferent stages of evolution before it 
reached the form in which we (ind it in the Rgveda. I have 

• o 

no doubt that scholars will gradually realise that his culture 
is the oldest of all living or dead cultures of the world, and 
that it influenced nearly every great culture that history or 
tradition knows of. 

I cannot do better than conclude this work by quoting 
the following observations of Professor Max Muller : — 

“ There is perhaps too litttle of kings and battles in the 
Veda, and scarcely anything of the chronological frame-work 
of history. But poets surely are better than kings, hymns 
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and prayers are more worth listening to than the agonies of 
butchered armies, and guesses at truth more valuable than 
unmeaning titles of Egyptian or Babylonian despots.’'^ 

And again : — 

“ The real history of man is the history of religion ; the 
wonderful ways by which the different families of the human 
race advanced towards a truer knowledge and a deeper love 
of God. This is the foundation that underlies all profane 
history; it is the light, the soul, and* life of history, and 
without it, all history would indeed be profane. 

Considered from this point of view, the history of Rgvedic 
Culture has a value of its own, which cannot be sufficiently 
appraised. 

* chips from a German Workshop, vol. i, p. 5 (>868). j 

Ibid, p . 2 1 . 
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Bharatas 40, 105, 156, 160, 161,301, 

304, 353 , 355 , 358, 359 , 3 ^ ’, 3^2, 

36 b 366 

BhastrS 
Bhagadugha 
Bhagavata Purfilla 
Bharati 
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4 14 
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Bhavya 

Bheda 

Bhesaja 

Bhiksu 


• 4 4 


i 4 4 


4 14 


4 4 4 


i 


I 4 4 


4 4 4 


4*4 


72, 193 

3*8 
132 

355 

136 

>63, 345 . 360, 366 

446 
389 

127, 448 

136 

Fire-wor- 
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Bhisaj 
Bhrgu 

Bhrgus introduced 

ship 74. as carpenters 130, 
as chariot-makers 
Bhojas 
BhruUa 
Bhuh 
Bhuvah 
Bibhindu 
Black Yajurveda 
Bloomfield, Prof, 

Boghaz Keui 
Bogu 

Bollensen, Dr. 

Bolshevism 
Borodhana 
Bfbu 


444 


444 


444 
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4 44 


139 
390 

437 

382 

382 

140 

504 

16, 91, 103, 161, 306 

»i 5 . 178 

93 

462 

306 

281 


I • I 


14 1 
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Brhadratha 
brhadukta 
Brbaspati 
\ 309 , 346 

Brsayas 
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'39.391 

Brhadaranyaka Upanisad 424 

Brhaddevata 198, 407, 408 

' 54 . '55 
426 

37, 60, 170, 261, 269, 279 

357 . 379 . 380, 434 . 439 

440, 447, 484 

. . 356 

Brahman, in the sense of the 
Supreme Deity, 384, 395, 

424, 478, 482, 484, 504, in 
the sense of the officiating 

priest 128, 129, 131, 490, 

49 '. 495 . 496, 498. as Creator 294, 474 

Brahmacarya 380, 381, 384, 387, 392, 

^ , 393.489 

Brahmacnrin 387, 392, 393, 434 

Brahm^naspati 57, 93, 309. 3'0. 3". 338 
Brahmatithi ... ... 162 

BrahmSvarta ... ... 161 

Krahmanas, 24,25,28,41,42,52 

BrahmaUns the first twice-born caste, 
128, 131, 132, 177, 358, 395,396, 

R -u • u n 448, 477 . 504, 5 5 

Brahmani bull 
Brfthuis 


• • • 
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Bridal dress ... ... 378 

Bronze Age ... 487 

Buddha 44, 274, 3 r 7, 502 510 

Buffaloes slaughtered and their 

meat eaten ... 204 

Bugash ... — 93 

Burner, Dr, ... ... 62, 9^ 

Burial pruceded cremation ... 405 

Burial rites ... 405, 408 

Burning of widows ... £56 


• • # 
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Caitanya 

Cakra 

Camel-corps 

Canning (man that was able) 

Caravans 

Carlyle 

Carmamna ... 

Carman 
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I I ft 


ft • • 
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Caitanya ... 510 

Cakra ... 270, 334 

Camel-corps ... 340, 343 

Canning (man that was able) .. 296 

Caravans ... 141, 142 

Carlyle ... 2^6, 298 

Carmamna ... 127 

Carman ... ... 336 

Caste system ... 45, 46, 129 

Cattle, value of — .. 283 et seq, 

Cows media of exchange, 284, 
cattle as wealth, 109, cows 
identified with Bhaga, Soma 
and Indra, 287 construction 
of sheds fur cattle 293, 
cows slaughtered and their 
meat eaten ... ... 203 

Cavalry ... ... 339 

Cayamana .. ^63 

Cedis ... ... 4^, 162 

Celts ... ... 77 

Celtic ... ... 22 

Chadis ... 196 

Chaldea ... 17, 306 

Chaldeans ... ... 05, 1 152 

Chambal ... ^ 

Chandika ... ... ^05 

Chandra Gupta ... 1H3 

Chaos primeval) ... 402 
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meat eaten ... ... 203 

Cavalry ... ... 339 

Cayamana ... .. ^63 

Cedis ... 4^, 162 

Celts ... ... 77 

Celtic ... ... 22 

Chadis ... ... 196 

Chaldea ... ... 17, 306 

Chaldeans ... ... 05, 1 152 

Chambal ... ^ 

Chandika ... ... ^05 

Chandra Gupta ... 1H3 

Chaos primeval) ... 432 

Chandogya l^panisad 424, 432, 438, 467 
Charioteers ... 339^ 34, 

Chariot-race ... 226 227 

Cheilean period ... ... 3 40 

Child-life ... 385 et\eq. 

Child-wives occur in the Sutra 

period ... ... 251 

Cholas ... ... 22 

Christ ... ... 3Q3 

Christian Eucharist ; commu- 

nion ... 303 

Chkttadi devatas ... 332 

Civilisation; Stone and Bone 

^ge of Aryan- ... 55 

Civu Law ... 437 

Cloth, made of skin and wool... 72 

Coiffure ... ... oah 
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251 

22 

503 

503 

382 
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55 

437 

72 

217 


Coins 

Composition of the army 
Congo Forest 
Con-tantine 
Cof'ir Cl of sale ... 
C’ook, Captain 
Cosmic order 
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... 140 

339 et seq. 

3 J'. 333 

... 94 

^43 

75 7^ 264 


ft ft • 




Cosmic order ... 484 

Costumes, male and female ... 213, 

214, 215, 216 
Creation, song of — ... 537 

Cremation, idea of — ... 404 

Cremation rites, 412 — 421, its 

want looked upon with horror 412 

Crete ... ... 31 

Criminal offences ... A'Xi 


ft ft ft 


Cro-Magnon race 
Cro- Magnards 
Cumuri 
Cy' van a 
Cyclopes 


ft • ft 
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}r 412 

3 « 

434 
.. 10, 1 1 

10, 17, 18 

CSS, <67 
244 449 

.. 78 
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-1 55, <86 

202 
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Dabhiti ... ... 155, 186 

Ladhi ... 202 

Dadhici, sage 52, 53, 54, 55, 

70, 1 14 his renunciation 53, 
with a horse-he--d 53, identi- 
fied with the horse ... 54, 55 

Dadhikras 54, 55, 224, 225, 226 

Dadhikravan ... ... 225 

D^.dhyanc 52, 1 14, kindled fire 74 
Dadhyastr ... ... 203 

D.idhyodana ... ... 202 

Dahae identified with the Dasas CSS, < 5 ^ 
D.^^sa ... ... 56, 483 

1 aitya ... 103 

Daivadasa ... 355, 356, 357, 361 

DaivavAta ... ...163, 164 

Daksina 129 347 390, 391, 499 

Daksnagni ... 129,490,491,492 

493 ^ 499 , 500 

Dam ... i8 

Dampati ... ... 146 

Dancing ... 232, 233 

1 anda ... ... 437 

Danaides ,,, 79 

Darbha ... 134, 135, 374, 495 

Darwin ... 98 

DarSt-yaga ... ... 494 

Dasagvas ... 508 

Dasaratha ... 317 

l^asyus 19, 47, 84 85 92 93, 

<3C <5^ <57, '.^8, 160, 

174. 177 i8S, 260. 26 (. 262, 

273 x 350 ' 325 de 5 . ril)edas 
nti less >in(i not suTifiv ing 

<57» 7 : deprived of their 
name as Arya 157, com- 
pared with Vrtra 158, 167 


... . i • 103 

••• 355. 356, 357 . 361 

ft ft ft • ft ft I ^3 ^ ^ ^4 

<29 347 390. 39 <. 499 

... 129, 490, 491, 492 

493^ 499, 500 

18 

... ... 1 45 

232, 233 

... 437 

... ... 79 
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••• <34, <35, 374. 495 
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Daughter, etymological mean- 
ing of 246, allowed choice 
of husbai d 247 ; unmarried 
dau'.;hter given a share of 
pattrual properly 247, 250; 
stoo 1 the chance of going 
astray 247 : birth of 
daughter looked upon with 
disfavour 247 : but became 
a pet of the family 248 ; 
her education not neglected 248 
Daughter-in-law, position of 242 

Dauh ... ... ... 470 

Dama ... ... 188 

D^na-stuti ... 227, 235, 306 

Dasa 19,47* ^ 4 ) 86, 92, 93: 128, 

133 152, 156 260 261, 262, 

273, 354 ; does not mean a 
‘slave,’ but a * tribe ’ J53, 

154 *55 ‘56; also an 

‘enemy’ 155 and civilised 
or uncivilised Aryan tribe, 
dissenting from Vedicfdith 
156; in the plural *74,177 


Ditra 

Debt 148, ancestral debt repay- 
able 149, debtor how 

278 

punished 

♦ • • • « » 

438 

De Condetle 

• , , , 

279 

Dehi 

• • • • 4 • 

187 

Delbruck 

255, 

257 

Demeter 

• •• 444 

79 

Demons 

Devas 77, 453 ; 

• ' • • • i 

their classifica- 

410 


tion dnd number 459 ; the 
number of deities three 
460 ; thirty.ihree Devas 
460; caste of the Devas 
460 ; their number men- 
tioned as 3339 \^ibid)) their 
visible bodies and invisible 
spirits 4O6; their anthropo- 
morphic description 461. 
The word Dtva as an epithet 
of Vrtra 64, 65 1 14; Uevuk 
fidityah 57, 422 ; Deva Hotr 
49'*; Dei)a Hatnis 49 ^; 


Devas and Asur^s 

identical 58 

Devara 

• 429 43 ^ 

Devrfta 

••• 454 

Devd^ani 

136 

Devapi ••• 

130 

Devavat 

... 366 

Devi-Suktam 

329^ 4/3 

Devf 

430 

Dhaitus bow) 

332 

Dhanvan (bow) 

332 

Dhana t.. 

... 281 

DhanS 

126, 201 


Dhanya 126, 200, 263, a 

Page, 

staple 

grain 266; 275, 

... 281 

Dhanya-bija 

281 

Dhanya-krt 

278 

I'htima 

373. 374 

Dharina-Sfitras 

256 

Dha^tra 

132 

Dhatr 

...383,414 

Dhisana 

'95 

Dhruva 

495 

Dhuni 

...167,274 

Dhvaja 

344 

Dicing 

228, et seq. 

Dirgha^rava (son of Uisj) ... 274 

Disposal of dead bodies 

. . . 404, 405 

Diti ... 

103 

Divodasa 156, 355 

, 356. 357. 361 

Divonaras 

••• ^62 

Dog, taming of the — 70 ; 

earlier 


than the conception of 
Yama 71 ; as a beast or 
burden 141 } killing lions 
142; four-eyed dogs guard- 


ing Yama s 

region 416, and 

messengers 

of Yama ... 417 

Domeslie life 

• • • 

96 

Drapi... 

4 « • 

213. 336, 464 

Draupadi 

« 4 4 

... 105, 229 

Dravi ... 


... 19s 

Dravidians 

22^ 

141, 151, 158, J64 

Dress ... 

» 4 • 

6n, 1 83 

210 rV 

Drona 


‘93 

Drsad .. 

• 4 4 

. » . 1 v ‘4 f 

i^rsridvati 

1 • 1 

Uo, 161. 176, 353 

Drti ... 

• 

■ 4 « 

••• 72 193 

Drubs,,. 

• • • 

4*1 

Druhyus 

• * 

46, 1 1 2 1 60; 1 6 ) , 


301 

354 360, 364, 368 

Druj 

4 14 

4 LI 

Drummond H 

enry 

••• 50, 

DruUa 

4 t 

126 

D. upada 

4 * 

148 

Duhitr 

1 t » 

... 123 

Dundubhi 

• 4 

128, 234, 343, 344 

Uurga 

• • 4 

466 474 

Durgrtha 

• m. 

3 H 

Uurnatnan 

• 4 4 

385 386 

DuroIH 

# 

- 4 I 

... 189 

wiiiva 

4 4 1 

419 

i^iisseidorf 

^ , 

... 8 

> >vara 


189 

Dvapara 

4 4 4 

228 

Dvija 

4 4 9 

387 

1 ^vita 

4 4 4 

58 

Dyava 

« 4 4 

S< 5 , 57 . 67, 77 , 453 

Dyavi,-PrthTvi 

470 

77 , 79 , 81, 484 

Dyaus 

4 1 4 

77 , 79 , 379 
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Dyaus-Pitar 

Dyus 


f •• 


i » ♦ 


Pag*. 

... 77 

56, 57. 67, 77 


E 


» « » 


Early Aryan Gods 
Earth and Sky looked upon 
as Mother and Father 
Eastern Sea ... 2, 6, 

EduC'tion of girls... 
Educational in:3titutions 


77 


77 


• « « 


• • » 


Eggeling 

Egypt 

Egyptian civilisation 
Ekata 


2, 6, i6. 150 

393 

39.^ 

210 






« • • 


• » « 


Ek 4 dasa-kapala-purod«sa 
Election of kings ... 
Elephant corps ... 

doyamy 

EeanthropMS 

Eoliths 

Koliuiic 


... 23 25 
(82, 183 

> » • 5 

495 

307 et seii 

339» 3 *^ 

• • 25; 


* • • 


« « « 


h sq i:naux 
f.iiph at -Ti ri^- ... 


• • • 




• •• 




n p < vt it \ i.i.in Sea 5, 
Kv ..s I rt - ,31 

t v . pi i C:.ts.'L\s ot .. 4 1 

h.x my ... 102, 256, .'^5/ 

hx.JUMire of old parents amyth 242,243 
— of gi 1 nfants also a myth ... 246 


32. 4 ^ 

75 

2 7 . 

7. 

5> 

3‘ 

4 1 


F 


Fairs ... 233 

Fairguni ... 6/, 62, 93 

Family life described, 237, 23^ 239 

368, 369, 370 

Father and Son 24c, 241, 

Father patriarch of the 
family ... ... 242 

Fiorgyn ... 61, 62, 93 

Five Tribes ... 32,46.111,112 

171, 173, 176, 305 
Fire, origin of 73 ; evidence 
of its existence in early 
Pleistocene 73, the youngest 
of Gods 73, first produced 
by Atharvan 73 ; worship- 
ped by Bhrgu and Manu 
74; identifi'.-d with the sun 
and lightning 74, son of 
stone 74 produce d by the 
friction of two dry sticKS by 
the Ary'ins 75 ; also by the 
Tasmanians ... ... 7 *^ 


• * 


I • « 


bairguni 

Family life described, 


First Glacial Age 

Ice Age 

-Interglacial period 


• * « 


» • • 


• « « 


.75 

7 

7 

7 


Page- 

First True men ... ... 9, 18 

Fish ... ... 205 

Foetus, incantation for pro- 
tecting the ... 385, 386 

Food, hymn to 207, 20^ ; 

food of Rgvedic Aryans 200 et seq 
Forlong ... ... 164 

Four "eas ... ... 2 

Fourth Glacial Age ... 8, 17 

Fourth Ice Age ... ... 5 

Fruits ... ... 205 


• • 


• • • 


• • • 


Q 


Gambler’s lament ... 230 

GandhAra ... 5, 17, 18, 48, 

116, 135, i6n, 177, 1P4, 2.2, 354 
f'.at.dharva ... 375. 381. 39S 

G nga ... ... 26, 356 

^ ' a . . » ... 26 

: rbiiadbana ... ... 383 

i rdeii of Eden ... . 1 17 

Ga-rgya, ... ... 132 

Gawiwpatya Agni ... 379, 489, 491, 492. 

493 4 498 


t ... 230 

5 » * 7 ) '9j 48, 

160, 177, 184, 2.2, 354 

375, 381. 398 

... 26, 356 

383 


• • • 


Garr.-las 
G rutman 
■•atriA 
-atiia paii 
Gathami 
Gathin 
Gaul 
Gaura 
Gautama 

Gautama-Dharma' Sutra 
Gayatri 
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3 

472 

235 
235 
235 
235 
5, 6 

222 

432 

318 

519 


of old 


120, 256 
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Geldner 38, 161, 188, 210, 218 

Gens ... 120, 256 

Germans, treatment of old 

ptrents by ancient 242, 243 

Germanic nations ... 20,22 

tihee ... ... 126 

Ghosi 136, 248, 250, 393, 449 

Ghrta ... ... 202 

Giles P. ... ... 298 

Ginsburgh, Dr. ... ... 163 

Glacial Age first, 7, fourth ... 17 

Goat the first animal tamed ... 69 

Gobhila ... ... 432 

Gobhili Grhya Sutra ... 433 

Gobi desert ... ... i 17 

Ciobims ... ... 410 

GoiUnuv', , 210 ; not mentioned 
i.-; t! e Rgveda 27 - ; its 
hii)t ricnl .significance 279,280 

Gomati 4he Gomai river) ... 135 

Gopa 122, 1^5 

Gosiha no, 114, up, 121, 122, 

123, 189 


icient 242, 243 

s ... 20,22 

126 

136, 248, 250, 393, 449 

298 

165 

t, 7, fourth ... 17 

limal tamed ... 69 

. ... 432 

Sutra ... 433 

ii7 

... 410 
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Page. 


GosthI 109, no, 119, 120, 121 

Gosthi-patl ... 119 

Gotama J^ahuafalla •.* 29 

Gotra in the sense of clnndi 
58 ; (in the ser.se of c -w- 
shed) .09, Tio, 1 14. i2\ 

12^. 124. 89: in the se*ise 
of claiu 102, 100, I to, I M, 

119, 20, 121, 257 

Gotr -pari ... 1 10, 124 

Giffithi ••• ... 229 

('ir^ha (throw of dice) ... 229 

GrSma 44 11, i 9, (2i, *24, 

299; (self contained) 126 

GrftmaUi ... 44» n if 1 124 


29 


* « • 


• 4 • 


» • • 


• • • 


*24, 


( 10, 124 

229 

229 

126 


ImaUi ... 44,111,121,124 

133 ‘ 181, 200, 300, 301, 302, 303, 

304, 3 '8, 324. 33 o> 340 

nthas ... ... 388 

ssmann ... 22t, 227 

Lvan ... ... 208 


Granthas 

Grassmann 

Gravan 

Gravastut 

Greece 

Grha 

Grhi-pravesi-homa 
Gra-pati 121,488, — Agni 


• • • 






• • • 


• * « 


4 • * 


• 4 • 
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167 

24 

I2I, 189 

379 

409 


Gra-patni 
Grihini 
Grhya- Agni 
Grhya Sutras 

Griffith 

Grimaldi cave 
— man 

race 

Grimm 
Grts tmada 
Gupta Dynasty 
Guru 


4 41 
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• 44 
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. I2I, 128, 191 

380 

489 

. 253, 370, 37^1 373. 

483 

••• 74, 359 

4 • 4 • 10 

... 17 

rv n, j8 

247 

?32 

506 

38b 
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H 


• « 4 


4 4 4 


Helius 

Hell or Nirrti 402, how pro 
duced 

Hephaistos Indian 
Here ... 

Heimon Mt. 

Hesiod 
Hetairai 
Heri ... 


Page. 
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High prices 

Hill tir-tndt 65; his theory of 
Vrtra ... crc 


m. 427 

43 

7 ^ 

279 

78 79 
258 

463 

146 


vnra ... 55 *5^,356 

Hima (in the sense of ‘year’).,. 2, 203 

Himavat ... 475 

Hiranyagarbha ... 474 

Home, origin of 96; home des- 
cribed ... ...237, 238 

Homo Heidelbergensis ... 7,8; 

Neanderthalensis 8, lO, 17, 


I f 9 


49 - 


Homo Heidelbergensis ... 7,8; 

Neanderthalensis 8, lO, 17, 

Sapiens 9 ; Primi- 

genius ... ... 49. 

Horse, tamed before the 
discovery of Indra 68; 
highly prized by Aryans 69 ; 
horse-bone, used as weapan 

53 } 54 J horse-riding and 
horse-race 222 et seg 226, 

227 ; horse, slaughtered in 
sacrifice, arxd its meat 
eaten ... 204, 506, 

H 01 * 11 S' 4 4 * 1 4 4 4 4’ 


444 


norus 4. 4.9 4 4 4 94 

Hospitality ... 388 et seg, 

Hota ... ... ... 490 

Hotr ... 134, 490; 493 » 49 ^, 497 » 49 ^ 

Htiward ... ... 98 

Human Sacrifice, seldom 

resorted to by Rgvedic 

Aryans 106; but practised 

in Jates times ... 503,504,505, 


Hahya 

Haimantika 

Haoma 


• 44 


4 4* 


14 4 


Haraquaiti 

Haris* candra, story of 

Hariyupiya 

Harmya 

Ha stighna ... 72 

HastHj^rdbha 
Haug, viartin 
Havirdhdna 


I • • 


H VIS ... 

Havya 
H ya .. 

Head gear (female) 
Heaven described... 


I 


128, 

204, 


Heideiberg 

Heidelbergensis, Homo 


263 

281 

...178, 507 

356 

107 

...156, 163 

•- 1^8, 195 
220, 221. 333 

253 

40 

189 

T91, 458, 4H8 
404, 487, 490 

227 

215 

4C0, 401 
7,8 

«*. 7,8 


• • 4 


« «• v' 
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Iberians ... ... 18,32 

Ice-Age, First 7, Fourth ... 5 

Jdah ... ... 457 

Idols ... ... 144 

Ignus ... ... 92 

Iksu ... ... 206 

lia ... .« 132 

Illegitimate children put away, 

258, 3^9 

Images of Gods ... 143, 144, 145 


• 94 


• 4 % 


• 44 


4 • • 


444 


Images of Gods 


• • 


« • 9 


imnge-worsnip ... i 

Indo-Aryans ... 20, 2 ^ 

Indo European 

Indo-ir^nian 

Indra 37, 38 84, 85, 87, 92. 108 
109, ii2, 1 14 1 15, 223, 224; 
289, 390, 291, 309, 313, 314, 


144 462 
20, 23, 25, 39 

36 

36 
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3i5» 344 » 345 f 346, 347, 399. 

400, 529 et seq ; Indra with 
stone and bone weapons 31 ; 
hi^ first conception 52 ; his 
origin from the horse 55 ; 
his birth-story 56, 178: 
drinks soma-juice as soon 
as born 57, 178; his prin- 
cipal feat 57 ; incurs odium 
for killing Vftra 57; de- 

of the Soma-juice 
57 ; forcibly partakes of the 
Soma-juice 57 ; Indra and 
Vrtra myth unravelled 58 : 
Indra’s discovery 58; a 
God of the agricultural 
Aryans 63 ; releases the 
captive waters and the Sun 
and the Dawn 63 ; gives 
fertile lands to the Aryans 
63 ; kills the Dasas and 
Dasyas 63 ; distinguished 
from Parjanya and Trita 
63 ; supersedes them 63, 93 ; 
his supreme position esta- 
blished 63 ; looked upon as 
the devil-incarnate by the 
Parsees 64, 66; his exist- 
ence doubted by the Panis 
88, and by certain Rsis 89 ; 
his name coupled with that 
of Pusan 125 ; Indra-Varulia 
84; Indra Maghavan 85; 
purchase of Indra 143; 
indra’s image probably 
carried in car 146; his 
name occurring in a 
clay-tablet found at Bog- 
haz Keui 178; his happy 
home 237 ; the supreme God 
of the agricultural Aryans 
260 et seq ; his two-fold 
functions 261 ; his worship 
simultaneous with the evo- 
lution of agriculture in the 
Neolithic age 262, 263; 

Indra, the sole creation of 
the Vcdic Aryans 263 ; his 
discovery made in the Pun- 
jab in Neolithic times 263 ; 
his existence fully believed 
in and realised 273 ; Indra 
destroys 99 forts and 7 
cities 353 ; had two forms^ 
one visible and another in- 
visible 469 ; his physical 
description 461 ; origin of 
the Indra cult.,, 

IndrinT 


i • • 


56 

248, 254, 462 


Page, 

Indu ... 399, 400;469' 

Incantation for suppression of 

co-wife ... 255 

Infant-marriage, how it developed in 

later times 250 ; not known 
and existing in Rgvedic 
times ... 250, 432 

Infantry ... ... 339 

Interglacial period, first ... 7 

Inter-marriage ... 133, 136 137 

Iran ... ... 15, 19 

Iranian 14, 39, 91, 93, 115, 492, 523 
Irgvat ... 169 

Irrigation, cultivation by ... 269 
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Jain religion 
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Kamadyu 
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Kgma 

374, 481, 482 

Kanvas 

... 208 

Kankana 

37 % 

Kankana»bandhana 

375 

Kanyg 
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Kaparda 

... 217 

Kapardin 

w 

• 219 

KapSla 

494 , 49 S» 496 

Kapota 

... 401 

Karambha 

... 201 

Kgra 

••• 226 

KarTsa 
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Karkari 

-234.343 

Karma ... 171, 

. 421. 423, 425 
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428, 510, 512 
126, 130 

Karmara 

Karlja-sobhana ... 

... 216 

Karpgua 

334 

Kgrsman 

... 226 

Karuma ... 

130 

KaSu ... 

162 

Kashmir 

... 5, 116 

Kgstha 

226 

Katha Upani^ad ... 

402, 424 

Kgthaka Samhitg 

KatySyana ^rauta Sutra 

246, 3 1 9 

... 509 

Kausitaki Brahmaila 

...132, 167 

Kavaca 

• • • 335 

Kavasa 

« 32 , ISS. 364 

Kavi .. 

*32,363 

Kgyadhu 
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Keith ... 8, 1 16, 192, 294 2Q5 

KetkarV. B. 

37 

Khadira 

-342,358 

Khala 

... 278 

Khanitrimg Apah 

... 270 

Khaver 

358 

Kbadi 

••• 216 

Khgdi-hasta 

.. 216 

Khgndava 

350 

Khela (King) 

••*249, 329 

Kikata 151, i6r, not identified 
with Magadha but situated 

in Sapta-Sindhu 

««* 162 

KinaSa (ploughman) 

276 

King, election of 307 

ei seq^ 

described as * devourer of 

the people ’ 

... 320 

King-maker 

307 

Kingship, evolution of 

294 et-seq 

Kitchen. midden ... 
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Konow, Sten 

20, 2 X, 22 , 24 

194, (pail) 270 

KoSa 

Kosala 
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Kossaeans 

•• 93 , 94 i 
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Krsnas (a tribe) ... 
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Kupa 269, mode of raising 

water from ... ... 270 

Kurira ... 218 

Kuririn ... 218 

Kurus ... 26,105.355 

Kuruksetra 53, 114, 178, 507 

Kuru^Pancglas ... ... 29 

KuruSravana *63,355 

Ku§a ... ... 52,211,495,496 

KuSikas 357, 358 

Kiltas ... ... ... 372 

Kutsa (Rsi) ... ... 41, 356 
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Lydians 
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Magha 
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85, 224, 327, 328, 
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Magical rites 438, incantations 439 —443 
»Mahabharata ... 99, 229, 297, 311, 

322, 350 

Mahadeva 
Mahaja 

MahakaSa 

Maha*kula 
Mahenjo Daro 
Mahisa 
Mahok§a 
Maine, Sir H. S, 

Mala 
Mamata 
Mdmsa 
Mamsaudana 
Mana 
Maui 

Malj.i«griva 
Manssrobar, Lake 

Mantha (churn) 202, (whey) ... 202 

Mantras ... 24, 40, 43, 113, 

129, 131 etc 

Manu 41, 158, 398 , 429 / 43 * ; 
kindled fire 74, learns the 
art of sowing seeds from the 
Alvins 275, takes up king- 
ship ... 297, 298 

Manu-Sanhitd ... 429 

Marital relations ... 257, 259, 

Marriage 96, 251, 252— by 

contract loi— of Heaven 
and Earth 78, forms of— 252, 253 
MartdUda ,,, ... 422 

Maruts ... 60, 67, 68, 93, 104, 

»3S| 210; 212, 219 223,227,261, 
268, 269. 365, 366, 442, 453, 463, 
484, 529} sons of Rudra ... 444 etc 
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Matara 
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Maya 
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152, 280 

Mesopotamian civilisation ... 184 

Metempsychosis ... 424 

Mexico ... ... 25 

Milanippe ... ... 78 

Miocene ... 1,33.34.35 

Mitannian ... ... 115 

MithilS ... ... 29 

Mithra ... 89, 90, 94,503 

Mithraism in Roman Empire 94 

Mitra ... 56, 67, So, 81, 82, 84, 89, 90, 

91, 94. 125, 186, 223, 456, 464 
Mitra-VaruUa ... 114 

Mitra, Dr. R. L. ... 218, 504, 505 

Mit’vara ... .... 430 

Mia ... ... 210 

MIeccha 
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Mongolian ii, 18, 32, 48, 68 

Mongoloid type ... ... 32 

Monogamy .. 98,99,254 

Monotheism, polytheistic ... 461 

Monsoons ... 268, 269 

Moon-worshipper ... 86 

Morality 257, 258, 259 

Montelier ... ... 31 

Mousterian ... 9, 72, 73 

Mrdhra-vac, epithet applied to 

Dasyus, PaUis and Purus,,, 158 
Mrga (constellation) 37, 38 

Mrtyu ... ... 413 

Mudga: ... 126 

Mudgala ... *30/ 249, 330 

MudgalSni (IndrasenS) 249, 329 

Mudgaudana ... ... 202 

Muir Dr. ... 53.138.213,515 

Mujavat 28, 116, 178, 208, 230, 507 
MukhopadhySrya, D. M. ... 37 

Muk§ija ... ... 222 

Mundavers ... ... 22 

Munja (grass) 

Mura-devah 
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Murderer, punishment of 

Musala 

Music 

Musti-hatya 

N 

Ngciketas 

Naghiki 

Nahana 

Nahusa 

Naicasakha 

Naraka 

Naras 

NarSsamsa 

Nasatyas ■■ 

Navagvas 

Navavastva 
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Neandeathal 5, 8, 
8,10 — men 
Neanderthaler Age 
Neanderthalers .. 


• • • 402 

••• 462 

497 

114 

60, 261, 508 
*54. »55 

Race 
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Neanderthalensis, Homo J 
Negroid 10, 17; — Race 
Nema (Rsi) ... 89, 

Neolithic 4, 48 ; — men ii, 12, 

*3* <9. S- Age 12— Age 
in Crete 31 — Aryans 18, 19, 
3ij 32, 113; culture of 
Neolithic Aryans 67 — Age 
in India 264 ; culture in — 
26s 
Nidha 
.Nidhapati 

Nigadas ... 40, 

Nik^aila 

Nilsson 
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Nippur 

Nirrti or Hell 

Nirukta 

Nirvana 

Nisadas 
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Nivids 40, 42, 43, more ancient 
than Rgvedic hymns 41, 
Marutvatiya Nivids 41 ; 450. 
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Nrtu ... 

Nrti ... 
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Offensive weapons 
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330 et seq. 
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Oldenberg 
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Orion^(constellation) 
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Otaheite 

Ouranos ... 
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Owls, regarded as inauspicions 
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217, 2i8 

438 
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37 

217, 218 
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79, 90, 91 
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Pacata 

Faijavana 

Paksa 

Pakthas 

Pakva 

Pakva-Homa 

Palada 
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163, 856, 
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9 9 1 
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3 SS 

189 

, 36' 

202 

381 

189 
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Palana ... ... 44 ^ 

Pakeolithic men, Later 10, 12, 32, 294 

Age 5, stage 12 

Aryans ... ... 3^ 

Pan ... ... *65 


• 99 


9 » I 


Aryans ... ... 3^ 

Pan ... ... 165 

Panca- carsallyah ... 45 

Panca-janSh 32, 45^46, 67, 

305. 352 

Panca-krstayah 32, 45, 46, 67, 68, ni, 

301 , 305 

Panca-ksitayah ... ... 4 S> *** 

Pancgha ... ... S^S 

PancSlas ... 27. 29, 

Pancudana ... 255, 430 
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9 • 9 
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999 


999 


1 9 9 


... 45 - >>> 

505 

27, 29, i6i 
255, 430 
167, 437 
3>8 
105 
22, 152 


I 9 9 


Pancauimsa BrShmaiia 167, 437 

Pancfiyat ... ... 3*8 

Pandavas ... ... *o 5 

Paildyas 22, 152 

Panis 88, 139, 140; sceptical 

of Indra’s existence 88, 94 ; 

as traders 139 ; as ship- 

builders 139; called ‘ Beka- 
nStas’ 148; 149, 151, 156, 174. *83, 

185,281,356,39* 

Pani-grahanam ... ... 375 

Panini ’ I, 33, 36, 43 ) 44 etc. 
Fanta... ... ... 210 

Pipa-devat 5 ... ... 4^3 

Parama-Brahman.,, 509, 510 

Param 5 tm 5 473, 476, 481, 484, 509 
Parama Vyoma ... 470 j 47 * 

Parana (axe) ... ... 33S 

PsrS^ara ... 43 ** 43 ^, 433 

ParS-vrj ... 449 

Paravatas ... ... 356 

Paridhi .... 495, 499 
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Parimit ... 189 

Parisvanjalya ... ... 189 

Parjanya 83, 91. 92, 93. 26: ; 
earlier than Indra 60, 61 ; 
originally meant * rain* cloud 
6r ; as God of thunder 
and rain 6r, 62, 79; super- 
seded by Indra 61 ; distinct 
from Indra 6r, 67, 92 ; 269, 

277,289,338,521 

Parna-dhi (feather-socket) ... 333 

Parnians ... ... 15^ 


Parsa 

279 

Parsis 

... 66 

ParSu (rib-bone of a horse) 52 ; 

(sickle) 

335 

Parsus (a tribe) ... 

163, 360 

Pftrthava 

163 

Parthians 

163, 360 

Partition of family-property in 

father’s life-time 

369 

Parus 

212 

Parusni (Ravi) i6i, 212 , 353, 361, 362 

Parvan 

... 212 

Pastya 

... 1 88 

Pasu 

28s 

Pasu-yaga 

459. 500, 501 

Pasa 

221, 335. 4'i5 

Pasuka-Vedi 

500 

Pataii-putra 

188 

Patanjali 

1 1 33. 35. 36 

Patesis 

306 

Pathaspati 

124 

Patni-samyaja 

499 

Patninam sadanam 

189 

Patria potestas ... 

106, 1 08, 243 

Patiiarchal System 

96, 242, 329 

Pauruseya 

451 

Pavamana 

399. 469 

Pavi 

324 

Pavira (lance or sword) 

334 

Pavitra 

... 195 

Payas 

202 

Pecu ... 

285 

Pecus 

285 

Pedu 

• • • 22^ 

Perkunas 

61, 62, 92, 93 

Persia 

12, 13, 14 

Persians 25, 360. Old Persian 

(language) 

33. 35. 3'^ 

Peru 

25 

Pe^as 

212 

Pe^askgri 

213 

PeSamsi 

232 

Pe^ana 

213 

Petrie, Flinders ... 

24. 25. 36 

Phala 

276 

Phalguni 

38 

Phallus 

165 


Phallus-worship ... 
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164 

Pharaoh 

... ' 184 

Phoenicians ... 88, 9! 

, 95. >52, '85 

Phrygian 

93. 94, 163 

Physicians, professional 

... 446 

Piiavana 

355. 367 

Piltdown 

8, 294, 29s 

Pirrauru 

... 102 

Pisacas 

403* 41* 

Pisaci 

... 411 

Pischel 38, »88, 220, 233, 

Pithecanthropus erectus 

258 

7 

Pitara 

77 

Pitrs ... 289, 396, 400, 402, 404, 409, 

4*5- 

-18, 4 20; 490 

Pitu ... 

207 

Plants, medicinal... 

* . . 446 

Pleistocene man ... 

294 

Pleistocene Sea ... 

3, 35, «82 

Pliocene ... I 

, 7. 8, 34, 35 

Polygamy ... 

98, 99 254 

Polyandry 98; 99) 

103, 104, 254 

Polynesian 

13 

Polytheistic monotheism 

461,472 

Post-glacial 

32 

Post-pleistocene ... 

3,34, J82 

Post-pubescent marriage 

371 

Prsn 1 ... • • . 

365 

Prthi ... 

43' 

Prthi Vainya 

275 

Prithivi ... 56, 67, 79, 453 

Prthu (King) invented 

the 

plough 

275 - 43 1 

Prthus (tribe) 

163, 360 

Prthu-parsvavah ... 

... 52, 335 

Prthu-stuka 

... 217 

Pradaksillam 

491 

Pradhana Homa ... 

378 

Prahlada 

312 

Praja 

373 

Prajapati ...4*) 68, 

108, 289, 312 

380, 382, 383, 460, 474, 475) 476, 

Prakrti 

481 ; 493 

... 97, 483 

Pralaya 

...479, 480 

Pramaganda 

]6x 

PraUita 

. . • 496 

Pragvamsa 

... 211 

Pranaha 

189 

Prasavadi-devatas 

382 

PraskaHva 

210 

Prasna-vivaka 

437 

Prasnin 

437 

Prastara 

...49s, 49S 

Pratardoha 

t22 

Pratimit 

189 

Pravargya Vidyg 

• 53 

Prayati 

...166, 483 
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PraySjaYSga ... ... 497 

Preta ... 412 

Priapus ... 164, *65 

Priest-kings ... ... 306 

Promiscuous ititercourse 97, 98 ; 

condemned by the Aryans 99 
Property belonged to the father 

and not to the family ... 243 

Prostha ... ... 193 

Puliyers ... ... 22 

Punic race ,,, ...152,185 

Pur ... 45, 122, i8r, 186 

187, 188 

Pur^nas ... 44132,358 

PurnShuti Homa ... 491 

Purnamgsa yaga ... ... 494 

Purohita ... ...304,307 

Purodasas ... 487, 494, 496 497, 

499. Soif 502 
Purus... ... 46, 132, 158. 160, 

354 , 355 , 356, 36 «. 365 
Purukutsa ... 348, 354, 355, 

363, 365 

Purumintha ... ... 135 

Purumitra .- .«»I36, 252 

Pururava ... ... lOi 

PuruSi 97,476 et 5^7.483, 

♦ • ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 50 1 

E’urusa-medha ... 213, 503 — 505 

Purusa-sCikta ... 476 

Purusa-yajna ... ... 500 

Pusan . 124. 125, 126, 128, 

200, 202, 212, 219, 277 284, 

335. 338, 377. 426, 458 464. 

473 ; joint worship of Pusan 
and Indra ... ... 126 

Puskararuni 
Puskarilli 
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Quaternary 
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33 / 34 , 35 


Rbhus 
Rc 
Rijveda 
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94 , 138 

235, 253. 377 
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X9, 26, 27 ; Three Ages in 
the — ...16, 40, 46, 113, 174 

Rgvedic culture 15, 18; begin- 
ning of 16, 19, Rgvedic 

Aryans, 16, 19 ; difference of 
worship in the Rgveda and 
Yajurveda 27; Rgvedic 
civilisation founded in Sapta 
Sindhu 178 Rgvedic 
poetry 513 


RjiSvan 
Rjrasva 
Rna .. 
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••*24 X 1 449 

148 

Rnam samni ... ... 148 

Rsis, 40, 4 x. 43. 129. 130, 132, 133, 

135, 136. 303,304,5x3, 5*4 
Rsti fspear) ... ... 334 

Rsya ... ... ... 222 

Rsyada ... ... 222 

Rta ... 81,452,456,484,523 

Rtvij ... ... 248, 490,491,494 

Ragozin, Z. A. ... 146,482 

RahugaUa, Gotama ... 29 

Raids... ... 329, 330 

Rajata... ... ... 220 

Rajan... 112,301,312,313, 138 

(Raj 5 > ... 177,301,309 

Raia-krt ... ... 307 

Rajanya 128, 130, 132,177,313, 

318,319,477 

Raj^rsi ... ... 358 

Raiputana sea ... ... 354 

RajaSuya ... 228, 489 

Raksas ... ... 438 

Raksohan ... .,.411,488 

Raksoyuj ... ... 411 

Rgksasas, 32, 145, 385, 410, 

411; their forms and 

habits ... ... 410 

R§ma ... 105,317,353 

RSmanuja ... ... 510 

Raniayaua ... ...317,350 

Rantideva ... ... . 204 

Rasa ••. ... 47S 

RSsna ... ... 215 

Ratha ... ... 196 

Rathaviti ... 134. 135, 393 

Rathestha ... ... 461 

Rathin ... ... 340 

Rathya ... ... 122 

Rayi ... ... 141 

Rebirth ... 421,422,423 

Reindeer men ... n, 12 

Reincarnation ... 421,422 

Religion, origin of the idea 

of ... .. 396, 397 

Rheia ... ... 78 

Rodasi ... ... 104, 217 

Rohita, story of ... ...107,241 

Rome,,, ... ... r4 

Romans 22, treatment of old 

parents by — ... 244 

Roth ... ... 8g, 233, 361 

Royal court and retinue ... 318 

Royal pomp ... ... 319 

Rudra, 27, 219, 288, 2^9 329, 

443. 463. 473; identified 
with Agni, 444, 445, as the 
greatest physician 445 ; as a 
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solar God 445 ; his 
maleficent side 445 ; his 
beneficent side 445 ; presid- 
ing over the science of 
Medicine 446 ; (in the plural) 

444 i 473 ; Eleven 
Rudriyas 

Rukma 
Rukma-p 5 sa 
Rukma-vaksa 


• • • 


• 4 • 


I « 4 


• 4 • 


460 

444 

216 

216 

216 


S 


Sabh .1 210, 231, 308, 324, 325, 327, 394 ; 
exclusion of women from 
Sahhds 325 ; distinction 
between SabhA and Samiti 328, 433 
Sabhd-sthanu ... ...231, 325 

Sabhya ... •••327,328 

Sabheya ... 327 

Sad ,,, 248, 254, 462 

Sacrifice, human 27;— to the 


Manes 27,— 

-universal ... 27 

«Sadas 

, ^ 

... 189 

Sadgati 

1 4 1 

... 412 

Saddnird 

4 • • 

29 

Sage-poets 

• 4 4 

305 

Sage priests 

• « 4 

302 eiseq 315 ; 

Sa-gotra 

• 4 4 

124 

Sahavasu 


15s 

Sakati 

« 4 • 

... 196 

Sdka-puni 

4 4 4 

459 

gakrt (dung) 

4 4 • 

... 278 

Sakti (spear) 

« • 4 

334 

Saktu 

4 4 4 

... 203 

Sakuni 

• •• 

105 

Sdkya 

4 4 

3»7 

Sdld 

«#• 

123 

Salya ^ shaft) 

• 4 4 

333 

Samanas 

233. 

234, 250, 372, 433 

Sdman 

##• 

26, 235, 253, 377 

Samdvartanam 

4 4 4 

... 489 

SamaveSana 

4 

- 375 . 382 

Samrdt 

4 4# 

... 80, 84 

Sdmaveda 23, 

26 ; 

difference 

between Sdma-veda and 

Rgveda 

* 4 4 

26 

Samdam^a 


... 189 


Samgava 
Samgrahitr ^ 
Samista Homa 
Samit 


• 4 t 


4 • • 


Samita 
Samiti 
S^midhenf 
Samkalpa 
Samkirtana 
Samsrava Homa 
Samudra Gupta 


122, 123 
318 

499 

488, 489, 490, 49S, 497 . 498 


4 • • 


500 

30. 309^ 328, 394 

497 
.. 3731380 

232 
498, 499 
506 


4 4 4 


Samvara 
Samvala 
Sarny A 

Samyu-vak 

Sanaka 

SandrS 

Sankara 

Sankasuka 

Sanskrit 

Sapha 

Sapta-Sindhavah 
Sapta-Sindhu 
<53. 67, 89, 91, 

*42, 1491 »50 
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'55. '86, 349, 356 

»93 
496 

498 

154 
463 

5 'o 
407, 408 

43, 44 
149 

I, 14, »S. '9. 29 

30. 33. 47 48, 55 
"4, 115, 117, 141, 

'5'. »73, 184, 227 

507, 508 

• ... 188 


• • « 


4 4 1 


. 227 

•376,377 


Saptagu 
Sapti 

Sapta-padi 

Saramd 88, 197, >98,416, two 

sons of— ... .. 42.^ 

398 

2,3, 60/160, 16!, 

178, 227, called Vrtraghnf 

269, 329, 353, 356, 383, 507 

... 206 

Sarpas (a tribe) 


Saranyu 
Sarasvatf, 


• 44 


4 4 4 


4 4 4 


S^irpa-rdjni 
Saru (arrow) 

Sarya (arrow) 

S/irya *drrow) 

Saryanavat Lake (in'; Kuru- 
ksetra; 


... 102, 174 

I . • 1 69^ 248 

332 
332 
332 


4 4 4 


4 4 4 


4 t 4 


I 4 4 


t 4 I 


4 I 4 


• 4 4 


4 4 4 


53 . 55 . " 4 . 178, 507 

134 , '35 
4 ' 
136 

375 

436 

••• 36 ', 3.‘;4 

68 


4 4 4 


4 4 4 


4 4 4 


. 4 • 


• 44 




4 4 4 




Sa^iyasi 
Sastras 

SaSvatl 
Sasyadhipati 
Sata-ddya 

Satadru 
<?atam ... 

vSatapatha Brahmalla ^87, 211,214, 27S 

318,402, 424, 437, 460, 464. 50 1 1 

504. 505 » 509 

Sattras 112 129,261, 267,270 

annual and periodical 60, 
their utilitarian origin 60, 
performed to propitiate 
Indra 62, year-long session 

of— ... 267, 282, 283, 506 

Satya ... ... 484 

Satya loka ... ... 467 

Savitr ... 38, 108, 230, 231, 

376, 439, 456,457, 5'4,5'8, 519 

Sdvitri ... ... 5T9 

Sdyam-doha ... 122 

Sdyana ... 39, 46, 52/83, 94 

'34. '36, 139. '45, '9'. '98,201, 

219 235, *407, 408 
Scania 95 
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Scandinavia 

95 

Scarcity, averting of 

271 ; f«w 

and far between in Rgvedic 

times 

274 

Second Interglacial period ... 7 

Secret Prajapati 

... 169 

Semites 

17 

Semetic people ... 

... 13 

Semul 

358 

Sendni 

302, 3»8, 340. 345 

Senart 

... 256 

S(^sa-homa 

382, 383 

Seven Rsis 

479 

Shdma Sh^stri 

103, 326 

Sigrus 

163, 360, 366 

Sikya 

193 

Sinbala 

359 

Simsapd 

358 

Simyus 

360 

Sindhu 

i37» '41. 161, 178, 

327, CCountry) 136 

Sinivdii 

217, 218 

Sipl Fair 

. . . 234 

Sipra 

219. 220 

Sipra (helmet) 

336 

Sira (plough) 

276, 277 

Sirimbitha 

... 44 ^^ 

SiSna 

166 

Sisnas (a tribe) ... 

164, J 74 

.^isna-cult 

'67 

Sisna-devas 

16-1,167 

Sisu 

... 342 

^isupala 

334 

Sita (wife of Rama) 105 ; 


(furrow) ... 270, 277 

giva (sun of the night) 87 ; 


(God) 

444, 445 

givas (a tribe) ^63, 

166, 174,360 

Sivapura 

• • • 

104 

Skambha 

# ♦ # 

169 

Skin-cloths and utensils 

71, 210, 

221 

Slavs 

t • • 

77 

Slavonic 

• • • 

22 

Sm^a-Agni 

* • # 

489 

SimasSna 


349 

Smrtis 

385- 387 

Sna*ke-worsbip 

« • • 

27 

Snataka 

• • • 

373 

Socialism 


306 

Socrates 

• » • 

78 

Sol 


94 

Soma 54, 85, 147, 208 - 

-cult 


earlier than Indra-cult 57, 


263 ; came to be detested by 


Parsis 61 ; afterwards shared 


by the Vedic Aryans 

; and 


the Iranians 178 ; the oldest 


178 ; the plant grew or 

i the 


Mujavatand the banks of 

L 
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the Sindhu, Sarasvati and 
SaryanSvat lake 178, 179; 

Soma the father of Indra 
178 ; its juice the favourite 
drink of the Gods 178; the 
word not occurring in any 
Aryan language of Europe 178 
Soma-juice partaken of by 
soldiers on the eve of battle 
345 ; preparation of the 
Soma juice 208, 209 ; its 
effect on consumers 209 ; 
the word occurring in pages 
287, 289, 290, 309, 312, 336, 
346,370, 371, 375, 377, 401, 

403, 418. 426, 443, 447,448; 

453,468, 469, 473 , 494 498; 

identified with the Moon 
507 ; as king 50% 509 ; 
Soma-traders ... ... 147 

Soma sacrifice 25, 26 ; its 
inauguration 60; its object 

507, 508 etc, also 500, 506 


Soma-book 

25 

Somavati 

447 

Sone (river) 

3 

Songs and singing 

235 

Sons, desired 240, 24 

L 243;— 

adopted 240 ; ideal — 241, 

307, 330 training 

of sons 

241 ; fathers authority over 

sons 1 08, 241 ; 

sons not 

legal owners of 

property 

with the father 

• • ' 243 

Speech 394 et seq. 

; seeing 

speech connotes 

the ex is* 

tence of the art of writing 394 

Spencer 

98 

Sphya 

496; 497 

Sports 

221, 292 et seq. 

Srka (lance) 

334 

Srni (sickle) 

278 

Srnjaya 

163, 164 

SraddhS 417, 494; 

iSraddhi 

homa 

494 

Sraddha 

... 232 

Sraj ... 

... 211 

Srauta-Agni 

489 

Srauta-Sutras ..i 

488, 489 

Srauta*Yaga 

494 , 53 * 

Srakti (spear) 

334 

Sruc 

195 

Sruta 

364 

Sruva 

* 95,495 

Stanley, Henry ... 

331 

Starcke ... 

98 

Stena 

434 

State War Loan 

321 
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Sthalf 

Sthibi 

Sthuna 

Stone Age 

Strabo 

Student-life 

Subman 

Subandhu 

Subrahmanya 

Sudas 


t 4 « 


ft « 4 


4 « 


« tt • 


• 4 • 




4 « • 


194 

126, 19 278; 279 

406 

4 

244 

391 e/ seq. 

... ... 7 

... 416,425 426 

• ft I • • • 4 ^ 

130 >63,177.345.35'. 

3S2, 353 . 355 - 356 , 357, 35S, 359 . 
360, 361, 362, 363, 364, 365, 366, 367 

Sudra 68, 128, 1 33, 3 ' 9 , 477 

Suhasta ... ... 136 

Su-kaparda ... ... 218 

Su-ku rlra ••• ••• 

Sukrach^rya ... ... 13^ 

Suksmasarira .. ... 427 

Suktam ... 42 

Suktavac ... ... 498 

^ulka .. ... 145 

Sumeria ... ... 281 

Sumerians ... ij, 137, 152 

Sun, identified with Indra, 

Mitra, Varuiia, Agni, Yama 
MaturiSvan his three as* 


4 4 • 


• 4 • 


455 

86 


pects, 472 

Sun-worshippers ... 

$una ... ... 227 

Sunah^epa, story of 106, 07, .241, 

243 » 436 

Sundhyu ... ••• 13^ 

Su-opa§a ... ... 219 

jSurpa ... * 94 > 496 

Sura ... 208, 209 

Surgery ... 443 * 444 » 44 ^ 

Surya ... 9* 1 94* *24, 378, 

379. 383. 453. 466. 484., 518 
Suryft, marriage of 370, 371 j 38 

196,219.248,250 

Suryash ... ... 94 

Susa ... ... 3 * 

Su-6ipra ... .«• 219 

Su§iia 155 268, 269, 530 

Su^ravft ... 353 

Suta ... 3 * 8 , 3 9 

Sutras ... .24,^5,28,42,52 

SuvSsS (epithet of the Sindhu 

country) .. 212 

Svah •«. ... 382 

Svadha ... 166, 483 

Svadhiti (axe) ... ... 335 

Svaghnin ... ... 205 

SvahSkara .. 497 

Svanaya Bhavya .. •*. 136 

SvarSt ... 84 

Svargaloka ... 402 

SvarbhSnu ... ... 94 

Svasara ... *23 


Svayamvara 
Svetaketu 
iSvistakrt 
y^visrakrt Yaga 
iSyava^va 


« •• 


» * ft 


ft ft • 


• ft • 


ft ft ft 
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136 

100 


ft ft ft 


* 34 . 

T 


497 
497 

135, 25,3. 372, 393 


ft ft ft 


Taitliriya BrahmaUa ... 37, 72, 

122, 212, 3*2, SP4 

Taittiriya Samhitd 52,68, 72, 80, 411 


Taksa 

Talpa 

Tantra 

TanufiapSt 

T a pas 

Taranta 


ft ft ft 


ft ft ft 


ft ft ft 


ft ft ft 


ft ft ft 


ft • ft 


126 

*93 

126 


ft 4 ft 


ft ft ft 


ft ft ft 


ft ft ft 


ft ft ft 


ft ft ft 


ft ft ft 


ft • • 


• • • 


ft ft ft 


ft ft ft 


• ft ft 


497 

382 

>34 
214 

434 
75 

322, 323 
434 


ft ft ft 


Tarpyn 
Taskara 
Tasmanians 
Taxes 319 ; how levied 
Taylor Dr, 

Tayus 

Ten Kings 130, i6i, 163; con- 
federacy of 35 *» 359 » 3 ^^ 

Ten periods of Vedic culture 25 

73 

434 435 

8 

61 

16, 21 

5 

282 

37 . 38 
207 

67 
37 


Teutons 
Thieves, punishment of 
Third interglacial period 
Thraetaona 

Three ages of the Rgveda 
Tibetan platean 
Tila 

Tilak B G. 

Tirita 
Tishtrya 
Tisya (star) 

Titau (seeve) 

Totem 
Tftsus 


ft ft ft 


ft ft ft 


• • • 


• » ft 


* • 


ft ft ft 


* ft ft 


• ft ft 


ft ft ft 


• ft I 


ft ft ft 


ft ft ft 


• ft ft 


ft ft ft 


>94, 278 
102, 103, no 
... 46, 1 12, 130, 160 

-.61, 164, 219, 345. 353-358, 361, 

362, 364, 366, 384 
Trade, inland 141 ; in Soma 

plant 146, 147; Sea-trade 149, 150, 

58, 61, 63 

424 

348. 354 

••• 355 

by 

437 

228 


ft ft ft 


ft ft ft 


« ft ft 


» ft • 


Traitana 
Transmigration 
Trasadasyu, 
Tra.sadasyava 
Treachery, punishable 
death 

Treta 
Tridhatu 
Trinil 


• •• 


t » 


ft ft ft 


ft ft 


190., 191 

7 


Trita 58 63, 107,261,260, 270 ; 

Aptya — 58; earlier than 

Indra ..i ... 60, 6l 

Tritas _ ■ 6ii 

Triton ... ... .61. 

Trivariitha ... 99, 
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i -I 


• • • 


• # • 


TSaru (handle of the '^ij6 

TtlSaA%s ...'' M 6 ^ 


Turkestan 

Turvasas 


• • ft 


• • • 


... 46 , 128 , 153 , 160 , 

> 64 , 353.-3S6. 360 , 36 $ 

•■' nS'^T^n RTtI t.uri 


VMnya 

Vaira 

Vfei^ra-deya 

..... 4 l . - V 


• to ft 


»7S'‘43'i 


• • ft 


ft ft • 


ft ft ft 


e> 0 01 


« ft I 


- — y iV# i 

TQSMHItna'^ .. 3 ^^ 

tWtr • .. • 53 . 85 , >26 4 - 0 T 

t4-i. . rr. *89, 335. 383 4»4. 473 , ‘¥§8 

THvfenty Kings, war of ... 
T|JerE.B. ... 

|. 1 S *•• — 




|.U- 

Wdkka - Devatas 
Udancana 


U 


• ,*1 


ft ft ft 




ft' >ft 




ft ft * I 


'Hyid iCMT 

Iv ^ 'i;. Iviij 


3 •■ 


... 2&''49:^' 

-v .. W 

■> ,/ h* ‘ 33i 

■■, .i . ; 'i ’ !> ) 

.’o rnf|.-i;: j/ijj* -:Mal 

hnarSq v 


ft f H 




i ft ft 


ft ft « 


/i ‘"ifU to 

ar:o?f:}nVTr.^^ 


ft ft ft 


Odfesyat ... .y.' 

Udita * - 

08ukhala ^ s-f.-o; 

• • ♦ • * 

ElSumuvara . ...”• , ■ 

Ha^af .t""' rrul^v-.litj , 

tJkha fjniPKj fKr>f;f y ,.> 1 ^ 

U'ftikhala ... ‘’'V 

^abarhalia ... >'•'> t f^hj 

gl^bhrt ■ ... 

4ald.- ... S 

D|Smit 

Qpanayanam ... 387,3 

^anisads ,.."■’ C^§| 

efanJ^Yaga ..."• 

t7rar»S^* 

Urriavatf ^ boHiVii 

c^via 8 ?. ■■' > 


ft ft ft 


i ft ft 


ft ft ft 


ft «ft 




ft ft ft 


ft ft ft 


A h ^ 


ft ^ a 






• ft ft 


^4 
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21.2 


9 ft ft 


JK? 


ft ft 




101 , 108 , 130 . 

*'?'%W*453, 465 , 484 , 5>S:3.i* ^ s'- 

S^.utioth^f of Sujya 466 ; * 

wife 

OSksti "" '*• -lo 

X ^T^’* ••• ... 4 .v 2 > 

l?Sfr 5 t 53^ 4ujiT 

©sury ^ .... '''yl 


ft ft ft 


ft ft ft 


5Ju;r!uf 

• (s •'«' 

‘'»U 


i >1- V 


, idi^ .l)y Hr; 

.stilus I 


vac 

V^dhri 


I ft • 


43 , ' 32 , 320 , 355. 473 


hX 


ft ft ft 


o oil 
.i.Vl » u i r. 7 r 

• ft ft 1 ( 


Vaisvi\nara ... 

s^a ^ U . . / ' - 68 , 1 3 ^^ '^ 6 ^ 47 ^; 

< ^ fv^T’ fVf7ff.q(InL 

VS-^sShSy f- *'- * 27, 46 ^,^ 564 

\TLriUf:.rf\rJ 


‘ si^e^Wade 51 , 55 ii. . 

*/^'*^nd then bone-made 51 yBnj.,dii'id 
"^’'Indra’s— 52 , 54 ; as gol^tj ' 5 ^"'; 
■v73 ; ssf-yasa '^«"Ls3^:‘:f ■‘:;;p 

; - T aturasn Satasan; SatdtifiSf* 

Sahasra bhrsti 

^^jrin (Ittdra) ..* ' ,5a 

S •*• ••• 67> g^4'M 

vlfka..."- - ,.. , ‘ ' 

VSiWla ■■' ...‘ .i.*®' ' '''’4§ 

^&tal^«hi»yS‘ , ,.,. , ... 

dlsv^ h'*i\:hr\n t \nSjd 

VcilUliKl ^ 9 '' **V rt I 

Va 1 i . vAcma ‘ ‘ ! S f • ; <vi .i ; : 

Vamidevi*" '"■''''• ‘‘i !®, '144 

... - ... 


-c 


ft ft • 


ft ft ft 


frfi I fcfe is rai 

ft s 

frui 
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t ^ ^ 
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< * ' 


ft ft ft 


» ft^.ft 
ft i ft 

<■ n. 




<■ riAi^rrij 
' Kit ;,: f ’^fY| 

f * • ft ft 1 


Vali^vacSV^a 

VatmdevS*' 

Vj^a ... 
vSpta 


ft ft ft 




• f ft 




4^ • *• 


« V 


do 1- 


ft ft » 


ft • ft 


VlO.fr; .{ 


... , /'yii 


ft ft ft 


ft 9ft 


ft ft ft 


••• *5< 


•- '*J> I s /- 


n ft ft 


ft 9 ft 


0 A 


i6SaW 

... 961 ^ 

... ^ 

&2Q. 




•1 ♦ 


t^^SfSliiSia ... ... ri; 15s 

VSfatra— ...- 

V^ci - ... 

VSbi^hts ... 16 STO 

...•'• ... gfelW 

... ..,WS->^ 

mm ^^ 33 ! 

V^ruP^ 4 * 5 ’,^S 6 ,, 67 , 

and func-j^t 

tions 81 ; moral governor 
of the universe 81 ; lord ort’ 

“^the seas 8. j supreme 

oct^powets usurped by 

^l^he moon 86; 88^9 1 ; 
to^iog. 125. 149, > so; 186 i88j , 

^ Pi 199, 212, 223; 231, 241,. 

. 3 ^ 9 ) 3 4 . 33 ^> 344 » 345 * 377 ^;. 
Svorshlpped by the I'aliis 

V^^upreme God 83 ; identif^^^^'^" 

*';>ith Aliura Mazda«^f%yty'"=^ 5 ; 

!:'’Aditya' 89; 309;- 398 - 4 ^, 

^■^etseq: ... 

xUy.t. ...... ^ ' Ah. 


rjb'SjfsB 


^4 


1 ^;Y_ko IvV 


*K. ' 


Sk.l' 


• • ft 


niT 

■; 






ft ft' ft 


^58 


!\ 


• ft • 
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'’C 


> * 
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• • • 


460, 4^7 

211 

194 


,'^OAM t'AGE. 

iVjgiriitha ... i ' ' ■ ^ao, 336 

Vasatkara ... 460, 497 

Vasi ... ... 211 

Vasavi . ... ... 194 

Vasistha 81, 84 130, 132, 156, 188 iq 8, 
- 169 ; (in the plural) 219 ; 231, 304, 

' 357 , 358^359, 3 ^ 6 , 3^7. 403 

Vasiis, eight 460, 473 

Vdna ' .L ' - 234 »^ 3 ‘S 

Vasa ’■ '2T2 

Vasa-vdj^ ‘ ...'' 212 

Vasi (hatchet) ... ' * .... ' 335 

Vastoshbaii^ . ‘rb 8 ;^Q 7 
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• 

i i, 


-•‘I . 


^ : I- 


• 4 
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Vastu 

Vdta ^ 
Vatdpi "" 
Vatsa 
Vaya ‘ " 

Vdyu 
Vedangas 
VSdas : 
Vedi 




rf ; 


• » » 


j* 




i-ii- f: 
w e 

r i ; ' y 


, 460, 473 

234. ^3‘S 
^212 

; I ' 

212 
V ,335 


• • • . 

CM 


*• ' 


^ > 


* I • 

» • # 

• t 


196, 197 

*96 




I . A*. '» 


^ 9 * 

r<i>- 
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4 • « 
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‘ft * 

J ' . 7' Y 




ft • • 


; 47 o 

208 

238 

126 


!9'8.^3o 0, j82,38i 453 . 470 

■ ' *' ... " 450 


Vedas : n ..iA ... 24, 45 <> 

Vedi > iV,'- 489,491 

Vedic cuitute,'ten periods of ... 25 

* 1 


rr ' r 4 

ft « ft 


Vedic cosmogony i. 

Vediici^aerifice ' . 


Vehat 

Vena 

Vexiu 

;ye.nus 

VmadaSva 

fcdeha 

VMegha 

jyi . i i 
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ft s.v 


ahya Hills 

^ as 

Vira ... 

Viraj ... 

Virocana 

Virtus 


? r'l 


9 > 


U'- 


)riy i. ■ ' ! ' 481-434 

S ' ... 465 ' 5 ^^ 

203. 286 

- 429, 430 

... -'V ...- 235 

t- li ^3 

^ ‘v.* -n ■ 

••• ... ^ 

••• 

•v«. ••• 

*V , 

K ?: 3 S, 

U, '’V,, ■: 

1 03,, .10^ 

*V. ^ •” > VII /4 

361, 362, 363 
298, 299, 437 

-X ... 477 

... ... 312 

• a* •*. 298 

... ... JIB’S 

'>n 17^1-19, 328-34^ 
U r 7^ 1 74, 360 

a ... 378 
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ft ft I 


ft ft ft 


ft ft ft 


4 ft ft 
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ft ft ft 


# ft • 


V ft • 
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iyis ... ... ... SIB'S 

Yi^iah^*s r''*!... '’ll 17 trig, 328,' "34S 

' n* J ?' ^63;^l74, 36c 

<\^asa»a,' ■ j: ... 378 

S^ita-stuka ... 4?, <7 

ipnu 60, 87, 93 . 223, 26 .u^g 9 u,>. ,K.X 
383, 400. 424, 458,459,492, 

499 ; had two forms, one 
visible and another invisible 
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Vi^pati 

Visumant 

Vi^vadevah 

Visvaknrma 

Visva-rupa 

,Visva-vdra 

Visydipitra 
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237. 304, 355,, 357. 

Yisvrlvksu 375 , 7 38 1 I— 
dharva 

y rgy4 

fiyvasvat 

Voltaire 


Pat *•• 249^.3^9* 

,.U2, 

.■• ••• '.v 9 

•o8, 379, 383, 473, 484 
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RQVEDIC INDIA 
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(An outline of the Early History of India as depicted 
in the Rgveda, examined in tiie light of the results of modern 
Geological, Archaeological and Ethnological investigations, 
and drawn from a comparative study of the civilisations of 
the Deccan, ancient Airyana, Babylonia, Assyria, Phoenicia, 
Asia Minor and Pre-historic Europe). 

Prof. A. V, Wtlliam Jackson of Columbia University . — 
“ There is much in the volume to engage special study by 
one interested in the early history of India and of Iran.” 

Prof. V. Giuffrida-Ruggeri of Naples U niv e r sit y .^\ 

beg you to accept my compliments for this original and 
daring work.” 

Prof. G. Sergi of Rome University. — “ I have read your 
book with great pleasure, and many things I have learned 
because of the great richness of facts and doctrine about the 
social conditions of the Aryan peoples of India at the time 
of the Rgveda.” 

Dr. James Lindsay in the J. R. A. S. for Oct. :g2i . — 
” This is an interesting work by one who is well versed in 
Vedic lore ....The work in whole affords ample proof of the 
author’s learning and industry as a Rgveda scholar.” 

The Time's Literary suppplement {May t 2, ig2i). — “In 
his striking Birdwood Memori.il Lecture last month Sir 
Edward Grigg said that in all form of research the patience 
and peculiar subtlety of the Indian intellect promise great 
results. These qualities are well displayed by the Lecturer 

in Ancient Indian History and Culture to the Calcutta Univer- 
sity in this further volume. 
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a substantial tome of 600 pages, which is a solid contribution 

to the literature bearing on this branch of research No 

review of Mr, Das’s book can conclude without an acknow- 
ledgment of tlie learning, the powers of original thinking, 
and the acute critical skill that he has displayed in writing 
a work of such vast importance to scholars and students 
interested in anliquarion historical research." 

The New India {12th March igar). — “The book bears 
evidence of wide research and a judicious use of the resultant 
materials.’’ 


1 he Bombay Chronicle {8th May igai). — “ If Mr. 
Tilak’s work constituted a landmark in the history of Indian 
scholarship, a like compliment may be paid to the author 
of “ Rgvedic India ’’ : and if future volumes will be as replate 
with information, as the one under review, their value to 
the student of the early history of the Aryans will be unsur. 
passed.’’ 


The Vedic Magi 


{April 


“ Every lover of 


India who reads this scholarly work will find his pride in 

her past stimulated and his faith in her future rejuvenated 
and revitalised. ” 


recognize that 


"Ihe Man of December igai. — “ We must recogr 
Das has done a good service to British Anthropology. 

Only a few copies of the First Edition are left. Second 
Edition tn the Press. 


Book your order early with 

R. CAMBRAY & Co., 

BOOKSELLERS & PUBLISHERS, 

15, College Square, Calcutta, 
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